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REVIEW  OF  THE  CLINTON  ADMINISTRATION'S 
NONPROLIFERATION  POLICY 


WEDNESDAY,  JUNE  19,  1996 

House  of  Representatives, 
Committee  On  International  Relations, 

Washington,  DC 

The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  notice,  at  11:10  a.m.  in  room 
2172,  Rayburn  House  Office  Building,  Hon.  Christopher  H.  Smith 
(member  of  the  committee)  presiding. 

Mr.  Smith.  The  committee  will  come  to  order. 

Good  morning. 

Five  years  ago,  when  the  Iron  Curtain  fell  and  the  cold  war 
seemed  to  end,  one  of  the  many  causes  for  rejoicing  was  that  our 
children  and  grandchildren  need  not  live  with  the  constant  fear  of 
nuclear  war  or  of  devastation  by  biological  or  chemical  weapons. 

Today,  however,  we  find  that  these  dangers  have  not  just  en- 
dured, they  have  multiplied.  We  may  have  squandered  the  wonder- 
ful opportunity  that  we  had  back  in  1991. 

If  it  is  not  too  late  to  recapture  this  opportunity,  our  arms  control 
establishment  must  follow  a  few  simple  rules. 

First,  we  must  not  spend  so  much  time  fighting  the  last  war  that 
we  forget  to  prepare  for  the  next.  Since  1991,  we  have  paid  many 
millions  of  dollars  to  persuade  and  assist  the  Newly  Independent 
States  of  the  Soviet  Union  to  dismantle  nuclear  weapons.  Even  as 
this  was  happening,  the  world's  No.  1  proliferator,  the  People's  Re- 
public of  China,  was  transferring  technology  to  North  Korea.  The 
free  world  now  finds  it  prudent  to  take  a  multibillion-dollar  nuclear 
reactor  for  the  promise  that  North  Korea's  destructive  nuclear  tech- 
nology will  never  be  used. 

Meanwhile,  there  is  evidence  that  North  Korea  is  transferring 
anti-ballistic  missiles  to  rogue  regimes  of  the  Middle  East.  We 
know  that  China  has  transferred  nuclear  technology  to  Iran  and  to 
Pakistan. 

Representatives  of  an  arms  company  run  by  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment even  attempted  to  sell  machine  guns  and  anti-aircraft  weap- 
ons to  criminal  gangs  here  in  the  United  States. 

Second,  we  must  not  be  so  eager  to  make  the  next  deal  that  we 
ignore  violations  of  existing  agreements. 

The  Clinton  administration's  shocking  decision  not  to  impose 
sanctions  against  the  government  of  China,  despite  clear  evidence 
that  Chinese  Government  officials  knew  about  and  orchestrated  the 
transfer  of  ring  magnets  to  Pakistan,  will  surely  encourage  similar 
deals  in  the  future.  On  the  question  of  arms  proliferation,  silence 
is    consent.    Each    display    of  weakness    serves    to    embolden    the 
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proliferators  and  to  sap  even  further  the  strength  and  resolve  of 
those  who  would  make  the  world  a  safer  place. 

Just  let  me  say,  parenthetically,  yesterday  we  held  approxi- 
mately a  4-hour  hearing  with  human  rights  organizations  in  my 
Subcommittee  on  International  Operations  and  Human  Rights 
about  MFN  and  the  human  rights  violations  in  China.  And  we 
heard  from  various  human  rights  organizations — Human  Rights 
Watch,  Amnesty  International,  and  even  Harry  Wu.  And  their  col- 
lective voice  yesterday  stated  that  we  had  squandered  an  oppor- 
tunity after  tne  executive  order  had  been  set  by  the  Administra- 
tion, saying  that  substantial,  significant  progress  had  to  be  made 
in  human  rights  for  MFN  to  be  conveyed  for  another  year.  When 
there  was  significant  regression,  that  executive  order  was  split  and 
ripped  asunder. 

That  kind  of  message  not  only  affects  China  but  affects  every 
other  dictator  and  every  other  rogue  regime;  and  the  same,  I  would 
submit,  respectfully,  is  happening  in  the  area  of  nonproliferation. 

Finally,  we  must  not  subordinate  nonproliferation  to  less  impor- 
tant concerns.  The  Administration's  decision  not  to  impose  sanc- 
tions on  China  conveys  the  strong  impression  that  the  Administra- 
tion is  more  afraid  of  political  pressure  from  multinational  corpora- 
tions than  of  allowing  weapons  of  mass  destruction  to  fall  into  the 
wrong  hands.  If  these  priorities  are  not  reversed,  in  a  few  years  we 
may  be  in  a  position  of  buying  nuclear  reactors  for  Iran  and  Iraq 
in  the  hope  of  persuading  them  not  to  use  their  bombs. 

I  look  forward  to  hearing  from  Assistant  Secretary  Davis  to  ex- 
plain some  of  the  thinking  behind  these  and  other  of  the  Adminis- 
tration's arms  proliferation  decisions  during  the  last  3  years.  And 
I  look  forward  to  hearing  from  our  other  witnesses  on  how  we  can 
reverse  the  current  downward  spiral  with  regard  to  these  issues. 

Let  me  just  say  that  Chairman  Gilman  will  be  here  shortly.  He 
has  been  delayed  and  will  be  arriving  shortly.  But  I  do  want  to 
make  a  note — and  this  was  after  a  consultation  with  Undersecre- 
tary Davis — that  Secretary  Davis  is  concerned  that  she  may  have 
difficulty  satisfactorily  answering,  in  public,  some  of  our  questions 
today.  And  I  recognize  her  concerns,  but  I  would  like  to  stay  in 
open  session.  Every  member  should  feel  that  they  are  not  con- 
strained in  any  way  from  posing  questions;  but  should  the  ques- 
tions move  into  a  territory  that  requires  a  closed  session,  we  will 
do  just  that. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Indiana, 
Mr.  Hamilton,  for  any  opening  statement. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Well,  thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
want  to  say  to  you  and  Chairman  Gilman  how  much  I  appreciate 
your  calling  this  hearing.  I  think  it  is  an  important  one,  and  the 
committee  does  need  to  focus  on  the  nonproliferation  efforts  that 
are  going  on. 

In  your  statement,  of  course,  you  identified  a  number  of  the  chal- 
lenges that  are  before  us  and  they  are  many  and  formidable,  in 
nonproliferation.  This  is  surely  one  of  the  most  difficult  areas  of  di- 
plomacy and  of  our  foreign  policy. 

I  do  think  it  is  important  to  recognize  that  there  have  been  a 
number  of  successful  efforts  by  this  administration  on  nonprolifera- 
tion. They  include  the  permanent  extension  of  the  Nuclear  Non- 


proliferation  Treaty;  the  dismantlement  and  removal  of  all  nuclear 
weapons  from  Ukraine,  Kazakstan,  Belarus  and  those  three  states 
joining  in  the  NPT  as  non-weapons  states;  the  dismantlement  of 
Russian  nuclear  missiles  and  launchers  under  the  Start  I  Treaty 
is,  I  think,  ahead  of  schedule;  and  the  North  Korea  Nuclear  Frame- 
work Agreement,  which  I  am  sure  we  will  be  getting  into  here  in 
the  course  of  the  hearing,  I  think  has  been  quite  successful  so  far 
in  heading  off  a  threat  posed  by  the  North  Korea  nuclear  weapons 
program. 

But  you  are  quite  right,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  pointing  out  a  number 
of  very  significant  challenges  that  lie  ahead  of  us.  And  we  look  for- 
ward very  much  to  hearing  from  Secretary  Davis  with  respect  to 
those. 

We  welcome  her. 

Mr.  Smith.  The  Chair  recognizes  Mr.  Menendez. 

Mr.  Menendez.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  commend  Chairman  Gilman  for  holding 
and  calling  these  hearings  on  one  of  the  most  critical  issues  I  think 
that  exists  in  the  post-cold  war  world. 

I  have  been  following  developments  regarding  nuclear  weapons 
and  missile  proliferation  closely;  and  two  events  stand  out  in  my 
mind:  The  export  of  nuclear  weapons  equipment  by  China  to  Paki- 
stan, and  development  of  Chinese  M-ll  ballistic  missiles  in  Paki- 
stan. 

In  February,  I  wrote  to  the  Chairman  requesting  that  a  hearing 
be  held  concerning  reports  from  the  intelligence  community  about 
the  People's  Republic  of  China  transferring  nuclear  weapons-relat- 
ed equipment  to  Pakistan. 

Intelligence  agencies — specifically,  I  think,  the  CIA — in  published 
reports  have  determined  that  China  has  been  exporting  nuclear 
weapons  equipment  and  M-ll  ballistic  missiles  to  Pakistan.  These 
transfers  threaten  regional  stability  in  South  Asia.  And  recently 
there  have  been  reports  that  Pakistan  has  deployed  these  missiles. 

Throughout  the  1980's,  Pakistan  assured  the  United  States  that 
it  was  not  engaged  in  nuclear  weapons  development  while  it  re- 
ceived military  and  economic  assistance.  These  assurances  proved 
hollow  when  President  Bush  was  unable  to  certify  that  Pakistan 
was  not  developing  a  nuclear  device. 

Mr.  Chairman,  nuclear  nonproliferation  has  been  a  hallmark  of 
U.S.  foreign  policy.  It  is  my  personal  belief  that  it  was  wrong  for 
the  Congress  to  grant  the  President  authority  to  transfer  $368  mil- 
lion in  sophisticated  weapons  to  Pakistan,  the  country  engaged  in 
nonproliferation  activities.  I  think  we  have  got  to  take  steps  to  end 
the  proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons  and  missiles  in  South  Asia; 
and  the  United  States  must  send  clear  signals  to  countries  engag- 
ing in  such  activities. 

And  there  is  ample  evidence  to  suggest  that  there  is  a  pattern 
of  Pakistan  acquiring  not  only  sensitive  nuclear  weapons-related 
equipment  but  also  M-ll  ballistic  missiles  capable  of  delivering  a 
nuclear  device  from  China. 

These  actions  are  serious  violations  of  American  law,  and  the 
United  States  has  still  not  received  assurances  from  either  China 
or  Pakistan  that  there  will  be  no  future  activity  of  this  type. 


Last  month,  Beijing  did  not  pledge  to  end  sales  of  nuclear-related 
equipment  to  non-nuclear  countries  after  the  United  States  chose 
not  to  impose  sanctions  on  China  for  exporting  nuclear-related 
technology  to  Pakistan. 

China  and  Pakistan  have  continuously  violated  U.S.  non- 
proliferation  laws,  and  deployment  of  China's  M-ll  ballistic  mis- 
siles in  Pakistan  would  open  a  new  chapter  in  Pakistan's  prolifera- 
tion activities. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  time  for  the  United  States  to  develop  a  policy 
that  shows  that  our  commitment  to  nonproliferation  is  clear,  and 
we  have  got  to  be  the  world  leader  in  these  efforts,  and  we  should 
not  stand  by  as  egregious  violations  of  U.S.  nonproliferation  laws 
occur. 

And  I  hope  to  hear  some  of  the  testimony  that  will  assuage  me — 
and  I  think  other  members  who  are  concerned  about  this — that 
that  is  not  the  way  we  are  headed. 

Mr.  Smith.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Menendez. 

Dr.  Davis,  welcome  to  the  Full  Committee. 

Lynn  E.  Davis  is  the  Undersecretary  of  State  for  Arms  Control 
and  International  Security  Affairs,  having  joined  the  Clinton  ad- 
ministration in  February  1993. 

Prior  to  taking  up  her  duties  at  the  Department  of  State,  Dr. 
Davis  was  Vice  President  of  RAND  in  Santa  Monica,  California. 

Dr.  Davis'  previous  government  service  includes  4  years  in  the 
Carter  administration  as  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for 
Policy  Plans.  She  had  previously  served  on  the  staffs  of  the  Senate 
Select  Committee  on  Intelligence  and  the  National  Security  Coun- 
cil. 

Dr.  Davis  has  taught  national  security  policy  at  the  National 
War  College  and  political  science  at  Columbia  University. 

From  1985  to  1989,  she  served  as  director  of  Studies  of  London's 
International  Institute  of  Strategic  Studies. 

Finally,  Dr.  Davis  earned  a  B.A.  at  Duke  University  and  Ph.D. 
at  Columbia  University.  Her  published  works  include:  "An  Arms 
Control  Strategy  for  the  New  Europe";  "Assuring  Peace  in  a  Chang- 
ing World";  "Limited  Nuclear  Options:  Deterrence  and  the  New 
American  Doctrine";  and  "The  Cold  War  Begins:  Soviet/American 
Conflict  Over  Eastern  Europe." 

Dr.  Davis,  welcome  to  the  committee. 

STATEMENT  OF  LYNN  E.  DAVIS,  UNDERSECRETARY  OF  STATE 
FOR  ARMS  CONTROL  AND  INTERNATIONAL  SECURITY  AF- 
FAIRS, UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 

Ms.  Davis.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  very 
pleased  to  appear  before  your  committee  to  discuss  the  critical  im- 
portance of  preventing  the  proliferation  of  dangerous  weapons. 

The  Clinton  administration  has  made  nonproliferation  one  of  its 
highest  priorities,  and  success  is  key  to  preserving  the  security  of 
Americans  in  the  post-cold  war  world,  a  world  that  still  holds  real 
dangers,  as  you  have  suggested,  and  one  that  presents  us  with 
many  challenges  ahead. 

Mr.  Chairman,  given  the  sensitivity  of  the  intelligence  involved 
in  defining  and  implementing  our  nonproliferation  policies,  I  am 
prepared  to  move  to  a  closed  session  at  any  time  that  you  may 


wish  or  return  for  further  discussions  with  your  committee  in 
closed  session. 

But  this  hearing,  Mr.  Chairman,  gives  us  the  opportunity  to  de- 
scribe the  Clinton  administration's  important  accomplishments  in 
preventing  the  proliferation  of  dangerous  weapons  and  then  ad- 
dress some  of  these  challenges  that  lie  ahead. 

As  for  the  accomplishments,  the  indefinite  extension  of  the  Non- 
proliferation  Treaty  in  1995  without  any  conditions  has  established 
a  permanent  framework  for  our  efforts  to  prevent  the  spread  of  nu- 
clear weapons. 

The  U.S. -North  Korea  Agreed  Framework  has  frozen  the  North 
Korea  nuclear  program.  Implementation  of  this  framework  in  the 
coming  years  will  remove  the  nuclear  threat  posed  by  North  Korea 
to  regional  and  global  stability. 

Through  U.S.  efforts,  nuclear  weapons  have  been  removed  from 
the  territories  of  Ukraine  and  Kazakstan;  and  a  small  number  of 
remaining  weapons  in  Belarus  will  be  removed  this  year.  And  each 
of  these  countries  is  now  a  non-nuclear  party  to  the  Nonprolifera- 
tion  Treaty. 

Highly  enriched  uranium  extracted  from  dismantled  Russian  nu- 
clear weapons  is  being  converted  to  commercial  reactor  fuel  for  de- 
livery to  the  United  States.  And  in  the  coming  year,  we  will  be 
working  with  Russia  and  the  other  Newly  Independent  States  to 
improve  the  security  at  more  than  35  fissile  material  storage 
sites — roughly  three-fourths  of  all  such  locations — and  provide  bet- 
ter accounting  for  the  hundreds  of  tons  of  weapons-usable  nuclear 
material. 

The  U.S.  leadership  at  the  Moscow  summit  this  past  April 
achieved  a  very  strong  endorsement  of  the  international  efforts  to 
strengthen  the  IAEA  safeguards,  and  the  launching  of  a  multilat- 
eral program  to  combat  nuclear  smuggling  involving  the  G-7  coun- 
tries, Russia,  and  Ukraine. 

The  Moscow  nuclear  summit  achieved  the  initiation  of  a  system- 
atic study  for  international  cooperation  to  dispose  safely  of  excess 
plutonium  from  dismantled  weapons  and  Russian  endorsement  of 
the  principle  of  safety  first  in  the  operation  of  nuclear  power  reac- 
tors. 

The  United  States  played  the  principal  role  in  helping  the  United 
Nations  build  a  strong  mechanism  to  monitor  Iraq's  capabilities  to 
produce  weapons  of  mass  destruction  and  in  maintaining  support 
for  continuing  economic  sanctions  against  Iraq  pending  Iraq's  com- 
pliance with  all  of  its  Security  Council  obligations. 

Russia,  Brazil,  Argentina,  South  Africa,  South  Korea,  and 
Ukraine  are  now  committed  to  preventing  the  spread  of  missiles 
and  missile-related  technologies.  And  China  is  carrying  out  its 
1994  commitment  to  a  global  ban  on  sales  of  MTCR-class  ground- 
to-ground  missiles. 

The  United  States  obtained  clarifications  and  assurances  regard- 
ing China's  nuclear  nonproliferation  policies,  including  a  significant 
new  public  commitment  not  to  provide  assistance  to  unsafeguarded 
nuclear  facilities. 

Russia  is  carrying  out  its  agreement  with  the  United  States  to 
close  down  its  arms  sales  to  Iran  in  the  coming  few  years  and  in 
the  future  not  to  transfer  arms  or  arms-related  technology  to  Iran. 


Let  me  now,  though,  turn  briefly  to  the  nonproliferation  chal- 
lenges ahead. 

We  are  giving  our  immediate  attention  to  concluding  a  Com- 
prehensive Test  Ban  Treaty.  A  Comprehensive  Test  Ban  Treaty 
will  be  truly  comprehensive,  which  will  have  the  effect  of  constrain- 
ing the  development  of  nuclear  weapons  among  nuclear  aspirants 
and  threshold  states  as  well  as  the  development  of  new  types  of  nu- 
clear weapons  by  nuclear  weapons  states. 

Under  a  Comprehensive  Test  Ban  Treaty,  the  United  States  will, 
at  the  same  time,  retain  confidence  in  the  safety  and  reliability  of 
our  nuclear  stockpile. 

The  Clinton  administration  also  attaches  high  priority  to 
strengthening  the  international  norms  against  chemical  and  bio- 
logical weapons  and  calls  upon  the  Senate  to  ratify  the  Chemical 
Weapons  Convention. 

We  remain  deeply  concerned  by  Iran's  pursuit  of  weapons  of 
mass  destruction,  particularly,  nuclear  weapons.  Our  policy  seeks 
to  end  all  nuclear  cooperation  with  Iran  and  prevent  transfers  of 
any  nuclear  material,  equipment,  or  technology  to  Iran. 

We  have  been  encouraged  by  Russian  statements  opposing  Iran's 
acquisition  of  nuclear  weapons,  but  our  task  remains  to  convince 
the  Russians  that  any  nuclear  cooperation — even  that  which  is  per- 
missible under  the  Nonproliferation  Treaty  and  subject  to  IAEA 
safeguards — serves  that  purpose,  including  the  provision  of  light 
water  reactors,  which  we  would  oppose. 

The  President  recently  determined  that  continuing  assistance  to 
support  democratic  and  economic  reform  in  Russia  is  important  to 
the  United  States  and  to  our  national  security  interests  and,  thus, 
invoked  the  waiver  provision  of  the  Foreign  Operations  Appropria- 
tion Act  regarding  nuclear  cooperation  with  Iran. 

The  President's  decision  to  take  this  step  reflects  the  view  that 
cutting  off  assistance  to  Russia  at  this  juncture  would  not  posi- 
tively affect  the  dialog  on  limiting  Russian  nuclear  cooperation 
with  Iran  and  would  undercut  the  reform  process  in  Russia,  a  re- 
form process  that  we  remain  deeply  committed  to  supporting. 

Last  fall  China  suspended  its  plans  to  sell  Iran  two  small  power 
reactors  due  to  difficulties  in  site  selection  and  financing.  Its  co- 
operation with  Iran  appears  consistent  with  its  NPT  obligations, 
and  we  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  China  would  knowingly  as- 
sist Iran  to  acquire  nuclear  weapons. 

Nonetheless,  we  will  continue  to  oppose  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment's cooperation  with  Iran's  civil  nuclear  program,  emphasizing 
that  such  cooperation  will  help  to  build  a  nuclear  infrastructure 
that  could  assist  Iran's  acquisition  of  nuclear  weapons. 

Ours  is  a  long-term  strategy,  Mr.  Chairman.  Iran's  financial  dif- 
ficulties will  affect  its  ability  to  pay  for  nuclear  facilities  it  hopes 
to  acquire.  And  with  time,  we  expect  there  to  be  more  direct  evi- 
dence of  Iran's  nuclear  intentions.  Both  of  these  factors  work  in  our 
favor;  but  in  the  meantime,  we  will  continue  to  press  for  the  termi- 
nation of  all  Russian  and  Chinese  nuclear  cooperation  with  Iran. 

We  also  continue,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  have  concerns— as  have  been 
raised  by  you  and  others — regarding  Chinese  missile  cooperation 
with  Pakistan  and  Iran,  transfers  by  Chinese  entities  of  dual-use 


chemicals  and  equipment  that  could  be  used  in  Iran's  chemical  pro- 
gram, and  China's  transfers  of  conventional  weapons  to  Iran. 

We  have  raised  our  objections  to  each  of  these  activities  at  the 
very  highest  levels  of  the  Chinese  Government  and  continue  to 
work  to  Keep  these  from  happening  in  the  future. 

Finally,  the  challenge  of  enforcing  Iraqi  compliance  with  Security 
Council  resolutions  will  continue  to  require  our  energetic  diplomacy 
and  support  for  U.N.  operations.  The  Iraqi  regime  must  not  be  al- 
lowed to  interfere  with  the  work  of  UNSCOM.  UNSCOM  must  re- 
ceive immediate  and  unrestricted  access  to  Iraqi  facilities. 

Let  me  conclude,  Mr.  Chairman,  by  emphasizing,  again,  the  criti- 
cal priority  that  the  Clinton  administration  places  in  assuring  the 
security  of  Americans  through  the  prevention  of  the  proliferation  of 
dangerous  weapons.  We  are  committed  to  these  nonproliferation 
goals.  We  are  ready  to  work  to  accomplish  those  goals  through  a 
variety  of  different  instruments  and  ways,  including  most-intensive 
diplomacy.  In  this  case,  U.S.  leadership  has  been  essential  to  our 
successes  to  date,  and  we  remain  poised  to  continue  that  leadership 
as  we  face  these  remaining  challenges. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

[The  statement  of  Ms.  Davis  appears  in  the  appendix.] 

Mr.  SMITH.  Thank  you  very  much,  Secretary  Davis. 

Let  me  begin  the  first  round  of  questioning  and  then  yield  to  my 
colleagues. 

Does  the  State  Department  have  any  evidence  that  China  has 
transferred  to  Pakistan  missiles  capable  of  carrying  a  500  kilogram 
warhead  300  kilometers,  specifically  since  October  4,  1994,  when 
China  last  agreed  not  to  make  such  transfers? 

Ms.  Davis.  Mr.  Chairman,  we,  as  you  know,  on  the  basis  of  the 
information  available  to  us  in  1993,  imposed  sanctions  on  China  for 
missile-related  items,  demonstrating  our  willingness  and  prepared- 
ness to  impose  sanctions  when  the  evidence  was  presented  to  us. 

Through  negotiations  with  the  Chinese  during  1994,  the  Chinese 
made  a  commitment,  as  I  said  in  my  opening  remarks,  to  a  ban 
globally  on  the  export  of  MTCR-class  missiles  around  the  world. 
And  in  that  context,  we  lifted  the  sanctions  that  we  had  put  in 
place  in  1993. 

We  believe  that  the  Chinese  are  carrying  out  that  commitment 
that  they  made  in  1994.  And  so  in  answer  directly  to  your  ques- 
tions, we  have  no  information  that  suggests  that  they  are  not  car- 
rying out  that  commitment  that  they  made  in  1994. 

We  do  have  reports  along  the  way  as  to  various  activities  that 
might  have  occurred  prior  to  that  commitment,  and  we  look  at 
those  and  take  those  reports  very  seriously.  But  at  this  point,  we 
have  no  information  that  would  lead  us  to  such  a  determination  at 
this  point  in  time. 

Mr.  Smith.  According  to  a  Washington  Post  article  on  March  8, 
1996,  U.S.  intelligence  officials  acknowledged  that  China  had 
transferred,  "Several  virtually  complete  factories  to  Iran  suited  for 
making  deadly  poison  gases." 

This  act  violates  U.S.  law,  as  you  know,  as  well  as  China's  pledge 
to  abide  by  a  global  treaty  banning  such  assistance. 

What  has  been  the  Administration's  response  to  that  transfer? 
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Ms.  Davis.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  mentioned  to  you,  we  can  go  into 
far  greater  detail  in  a  closed  session  about  the  various  reports  that 
we  have. 

But  the  main  point  for  this  hearing  is  that  when  we  receive  such 
reports,  we  look  at  these  very  seriously  and  look  at  each  element 
of  the  laws  that  are  applicable  to  these  reports. 

In  this  case,  we  are  reviewing  the  reports  because,  as  you  know, 
we  have  concerns  that  Iran  is  seeking  to  acquire  chemical  weapons 
through  various  kinds  of  equipment  and  dual-use  items.  We  seek 
to  block  that  from  any  country.  And  when  we  receive  those  reports, 
we  raise  these  at  the  very  highest  levels  in  various  countries. 

At  this  point  we  do  not  have  the  kinds  of  information  that  would 
lead  us  to  make  that  determination,  but  we  review  these  reports 
very  carefully. 

Mr.  Smith.  What  would  you  expect  the  response  to  be?  I  mean, 
is  any  of  this  information  credible  about  that  transfer  to  Iran? 

Ms.  Davis.  Well,  it  places  me  in  a  somewhat  difficult  situation 
as  your  expert  on  all  of  the  details  of  these  reports.  And,  again,  I 
would  wish  to  offer  to  the  committee  the  fullest  briefings  on  this 
information. 

What  I  can  tell  you  is  that  such  reports  indicate  to  us  what  we 
believe  to  be  the  case,  and  that  is,  Iran  is  seeking  worldwide  to  ac- 
quire chemical  weapons,  the  equipment,  and  dual-use  items  that 
would  go  into  that,  and  makes  even  more  important  our  efforts  to 
keep  that  from  happening. 

Mr.  Smith.  U.S.  Admiral  Redd  of  the  Fifth  Fleet  has  said  that 
the  Chinese  cruise  missile  sale  to  Iran  is  a  threat  to  the  American 
troops  in  the  Gulf. 

What  is  the  status  of  your  determination  on  whether  this  trans- 
fer violates  the  Iran/Iraq  Nonproliferation  Act?  And  when  will  a  de- 
termination be  made? 

Ms.  Davis.  In  my  longer,  prepared  testimony  for  your  committee, 
I  went  into  somewhat  more  detail  about  this  evidence  than  I  did 
in  my  opening  remarks. 

Let  me  refer  you  back  to  that  by  saying  that  we  are  addressing 
the  transfer  of  Chinese  built  C-802  cruise  missiles  to  Iran  under 
the  Iran/Iraq  Arms  Nonproliferation  Act. 

The  act  provides  the  imposition  of  sanctions  when  a  foreign  per- 
son or  country  transfers  goods  or  technology  so  as  to  contribute 
knowingly  and  materially  to  the  efforts  by  Iran  or  Iraq  to  acquire 
destabilizing  numbers  and  types  of  certain  advanced  conventional 
weapons. 

We  see  evidence  that  these  cruise  missiles  are  there.  They  have 
been  tested.  So  our  task  now  is  to  evaluate  those  reports  of  the 
character  of  those  missiles,  the  numbers,  and  kinds  of  equipment 
to  see  whether  it  fits  within  the  elements  of  that  law  and  make 
that  determination.  It  is  under  review,  and  we  are  working  to  com- 
plete that  review. 

Mr.  Smith.  Can  you  give  us  any  expectation  as  to  when  that  de- 
termination will  be  made? 

Ms.  Davis.  Mr.  Chairman,  one  of  the  things  I've  learned  in  this 
position  is  not  to  make  promises  as  to  when  it  is  that  we  are  able 
to  complete  this.  We  are  looking  at  it,  and  we  will  do  it  as  quickly 
as  we  can. 


Mr.  Smith.  You  can  understand  our  concern,  especially  when 
U.S.  lives  are  put  in  constant  danger. 

Ms.  Davis.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  share  your  concerns.  And,  indeed, 
the  fact  of  the  transfer  of  these  cruise  missiles  is  of  very  great  con- 
cern to  us. 

As  you  also  know,  we  have  worked  very  hard  with  various  coun- 
tries to  keep  countries  from  selling  arms  to  Iran.  We  believe  the 
dangers  of  any  sales  of  weapons  to  Iran  is  a  danger  to  our  own  se- 
curity. 

We  have  been  able  to  bring  about  common  policies  with  respect 
to  trade  to  Iran  among  the  30  countries  that  are  currently  partici- 
pating in  a  new  regime  covering  conventional  arms.  Most  impor- 
tantly, we  were  able  to  bring  about  an  agreement  with  Russia  to 
close  down  their  arms  sales  to  Iran.  And  all  of  the  other  30  coun- 
tries in  this  new  regime  have  common  policies  not  to  trade  in 
weapons  and  weapons-related  technologies  to  Iran. 

So  that  is  the  good  news.  The  bad  news  is  that  the  Chinese  are 
still  continuing  such  activities,  and  we  are  working  hard  to  keep 
that  from  happening  in  the  future  as  well. 

Mr.  Smith.  Thank  you  very  much,  Ms.  Secretary. 

Mr.  Hamilton. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Secretary  Davis,  the  Conference  on  Disarmament 
is  scheduled  to  end  June  28th.  Will  we  have  a  Comprehensive  Test 
Ban  Treaty? 

Ms.  Davis.  Congressman  Hamilton,  we  are  working  with  every 
effort  that  we  can  to  conclude  that  treaty  by  the  28th  of  June,  as 
you  suggest,  as  our  goal. 

We  are  close.  We  are  meeting  daily.  And  I  very  much  hope  that 
that  will  be  the  report  that  we  will  have  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Is  the  issue  of  entry  into  force  the  major  obstacle 
at  this  point? 

Ms.  Davis.  Well,  I  am  not  going  to  be  able  to  go  into  all  the  de- 
tails with  you  at  this  point  of  the  negotiations;  though,  I  would  be 
happy  to  go  through  some  of  that  in  a  more  private  setting. 

What  I  can  say  is  that  we  are  down  to  some  of  the  last  hard  is- 
sues. One  of  those  is  the  entry  into  force  issue,  that  is,  what  will 
be  the  requirements  for  the  treaty  to  enter  into  force? 

But  more  important  we  want  to  bring  about  a  complete  text  and 
have  this  opened  for  signing  in  September  at  the  U.N.  General  As- 
sembly, and  I  think  we  are  on  track  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  The  reports  are  that  the  members  of  the  U.N.  Se- 
curity Council,  other  than  the  United  States,  believe  the  treaty 
should  enter  into  force  only  if  India,  Pakistan,  and  Israel  sign  and 
ratify. 

Are  we  isolated  on  that  point?  Or  do  you  not  want  to  comment 
on  that? 

Ms.  Davis.  Our  goal  has  been  to  bring  about  a  global  treaty  that 
would  have  all  the  countries  of  the  world  participating;  that  is,  a 
successful  global  convention  is  one  in  which  all  the  countries 
around  the  world  join  with  us. 

And  that  remains  our  goal,  including  the  threshold  states,  and 
of  course  the  nuclear  powers. 
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Mr.  Hamilton.  OK.  Let  me  just  ask  you  a  series  of  very  brief 
questions  about  the  North  Korean  agreement  to  see  if  I  understand 
the  current  status  of  it. 

The  North  Korea  nuclear  weapons  program  today  is  frozen;  is 
that  correct? 

Ms.  Davis.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  The  North  has  shut  down  its  only  operating  reac- 
tor; is  that  correct? 

Ms.  Davis.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  The  North  has  halted  construction  on  the  two 
new  reactors  it  was  building;  is  that  correct? 

Ms.  Davis.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Has  the  North  sealed  its  reprocessing  facility  and 
stopped  construction  on  a  new  processing  line? 

Ms.  Davis.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Has  the  North  refrained  from  reprocessing  its 
spent  fuel  rods? 

Ms.  Davis.  Yes.  And  this  is  certified  by  the  fact  that  the  IAEA 
is  in  North  Korea  watching  over  these  activities. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  And  if  it  had  gone  ahead  with  the  reprocessing, 
that  would  have  given  them  enough  plutonium  for  several  nuclear 
weapons,  would  it  not? 

Ms.  Davis.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  So,  in  effect,  what  North  Korea  has  done  is  to 
give  up  plutonium  sufficient  for  several  bombs,  right? 

Ms.  Davis.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Has  the  North  lived  up  to  its  obligations  under 
the  NPT  by  agreeing  not  to  reprocess  its  spent  fuel  and  by  shutting 
down  the  reprocessing  facility? 

Ms.  Davis.  That  is  an  additional  requirement  that  the  North  Ko- 
reans have  undertaken  beyond  that  which  would  be  required  under 
the  Nonproliferation  Treaty  as  part  of  the  overall  framework. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  They  have  actually  gone  beyond  the  treaty  at 
that  point. 

Ms.  Davis.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  They  have  admitted  IAEA  inspectors  into  their 
nuclear  facility,  have  they? 

Ms.  Davis.  The  IAEA  is  there  watching  over  their  activities  so 
that  we  have  confidence  in  the  statements  that  I  have  just  made 
to  you. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  And  the  inspectors  have  been  given  access  to 
carry  out  their  responsibilities? 

Ms.  Davis.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  And  has  the  IAEA  been  permitted  to  apply  safe- 
guards even  on  some  of  the  nuclear  facilities  not  covered  under  the 
framework  agreement? 

Ms.  Davis.  We  can  get  you  the  full  details  of  that.  But  what  the 
IAEA  has  been  asked  to  do  and  been  able  to  give  confidence  back 
to  us  about  is  that  the  commitments  that  the  North  Koreans  have 
made  with  respect  to  the  freezing  of  their  program  are  the  commit- 
ments that  are  being  carried  out. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  All  right.  And  has  the  North  admitted  U.S.  tech- 
nicians into  its  nuclear  facilities? 
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Ms.  Davis.  We  have  been  there  helping  in  containing  the  spent 
fuel  that  has  come  out  of  this  reactor.  So  the  answer  is,  yes. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Now,  what  has  the  United  States  done — or  I 
should  say  provided — to  North  Korea  in  exchange  for  these  bene- 
fits? How  much  have  these  concessions  cost  us? 

Ms.  Davis.  Well,  as  you  know,  we  have  made  a  commitment  of 
some  few  millions  of  dollars — and  I  can  get  you  the  precise  fig- 
ures— in  order  to  help  provide  alternative  heavy  oil  to  the  North 
Koreans  for  their  foregoing  the  nuclear  energy  out  of  their  nuclear 
reactors  and  have  also  spent  some  few  millions  of  dollars  in  the  ad- 
ministrative costs  for  the  organization  that  has  been  set  up  now  to 
carry  through  this  overall  framework,  the  KEDO  organization. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  I  may  submit  some  questions  to  you.  I  have  time 
for  one  other  question  now. 

One  of  the  arguments  we  hear  frequently  on  the  ABM  Treaty  is 
that  it  is  a  cold  war  relic;  it  should  be  scrapped. 

Could  you  state  for  us  fairly  succinctly  what  you  think  the  rel- 
evance of  the  ABM  Treaty  is  today,  whether  the  doctrine  of  nuclear 
deterrence  is  still  relevant  and  why? 

Ms.  Davis.  The  Clinton  administration  feels  very  strongly  that 
the  ABM  Treaty  is  important  to  overall  stability  and  to  the  security 
of  the  American  people  because  it  provides  the  framework  in  which 
we  and  Russia  are  moving  to  take  very  significant  reductions  in 
strategic  nuclear  arms. 

The  Start  II  treaty  will  require  both  countries  to  reduce  by  more 
than  two-thirds  their  overall  nuclear  arsenals.  So  it  provides  the 
framework,  the  confidence  that  we  can  make  the  significant  reduc- 
tions within  an  overall  state  of  security,  nuclear  deterrence,  and 
stability. 

I  might  also  go  on  to  say,  though,  that  we  believe  equally  firmly 
that  to  protect  America's  security  we  must  go  ahead  with  the  de- 
ployment of  theater  missile  defenses.  We  do  not  believe  that  there 
is  any  contradiction  between  that.  Indeed,  we  agreed  with  the  Rus- 
sians that  both  of  us  believe  that  moving  ahead  with  our  programs 
covering  theater  missile  defenses  are  consistent  with  the  ABM 
Treaty  and  maintaining  that  treaty. 

Mr.  Smith.  Before  we  suspend  for  a  brief  recess — because  there 
are  two  back-to-back  votes  occurring  on  the  floor — I  would  ask  for 
a  point  of  clarification  to  a  question  from  my  friend  from  Indiana 
regarding  North  Korea. 

The  Congressional  Research  Service  in  a  report  dated  June  18, 
1996,  written  by  five  specialists,  including  Robert  Shoey,  points  out 
that  the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency  has  sought  to  inspect 
fuel  rods  prior  to  encasing,  in  order  to  obtain  evidence  regarding 
the  amount  of  plutonium  that  North  Korea  might  have  obtained 
from  prior  fuel  rod  removals  from  the  reactor.  North  Korea — the  re- 
port goes  on  to  say — has  barred  the  IAEA  from  making  such  an  in- 
spection. 

Ms.  Davis.  To  that  question  specifically,  we  have  been  asking  for 
some  information  that  we  have  not  received.  But  that  goes  to  the 
issues  of  what  happened  in  the  past.  And  if  you  will  recall,  in  the 
Agreed  Framework,  that  was  agreed  between  the  United  States 
and  North  Korea,  one  of  the  tasks  still  ahead  is  to  discover  all  that 
we  need  to  understand  about  past  North  Korean  activities. 
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And  the  framework  will  not  be  completely  implemented  nor  will 
the  light  water  reactors  provided  under  this  agreement  be  put  in 
place  until  we  have  a  full  understanding  of  that  history. 

So  we  would  agree  with  you  that  still  ahead  is  finding  out,  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  IAEA,  precisely  what  happened  in  the  past. 

Mr.  Smith.  But,  again,  it  is  very  clear  that  they  are  barring  us. 
I  mean,  there  is  not  a  sense  of  openness  or  transparency.  The  IAEA 
is  being  barred  from  this  information.  But  you  are  suggesting  that 
that  is  part  of  the  agreement  that  we  signed  onto? 

Ms.  Davis.  Part  of  the  agreement  is  that  we  will  find  answers 
to  those  questions  and  that  the  IAEA  will  be  the  instrument 
through  which  we  find  those  answers.  And  we  will  not  be  satisfied 
that  we  have  implemented  this  agreement  until  we  have  the  full 
answers. 

We  are  sorry  that  this  has  not  happened.  We  have  asked  the 
IAEA  to  continue  to  push. 

But  the  main  point  here  is  that  the  framework  is  on  track  in  its 
implication,  but  it  will  not  be  finally  implemented  until  we  have  a 
full  knowledge  of  the  history. 

Mr.  Smith.  How  important  is  it  to  the  Administration  that  the 
IAEA  get  access? 

Ms.  Davis.  We  have  to  understand  that  history.  That  is  part  of 
the  agreement. 

Mr,  Smith.  So  this  is  non-negotiable,  something  that  we  are 
going  to 

Ms.  Davis.  We  have  to  understand  the  history.  And  the  means 
by  which  we  find  the  history,  we  have  asked  the  IAEA  to  take  the 
lead  in  doing.  We  need  to  understand  the  history  before  we  have 
finally  implemented  the  agreement. 

Mr.  Smith.  OK.  The  committee  will  take  a  very  brief  recess  and 
then  resume  its  sitting. 

[Recess.] 

Mr.  Smith.  The  committee  will  resume  its  sitting. 

Secretary  Davis,  let  me  begin  with  a  series  of  questions. 

What  message  do  you  believe  we  sent  the  Chinese  when  the  Ad- 
ministration decided  not  to  impose  sanctions  for  their  transfer  of 
ring  magnets  to  Pakistan? 

Ms.  Davis.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  decision  with  respect  to  Chinese 
sales  of  ring  magnets  to  Pakistan  begins  with  the  commitment  that 
the  Chinese  made  with  respect  to  their  future  nonproliferation  be- 
havior. And  they  made  a  public  commitment  that  they  would  not 
provide  assistance  to  unsafeguarded  facilities. 

They  further,  through  the  course  of  our  understandings  and  dis- 
cussions with  the  Chinese,  understand  that  this  would  mean  that 
they  would  be  precluded  from  any  future  transfers  of  ring  magnets 
to  unsafeguarded  facilities. 

So  through  very  intensive  negotiations,  the  Chinese  made  this 
public  and  new  commitment  which  clarifies  the  commitments  that 
they  had  taken  earlier  under  the  Nonproliferation  Treaty.  It  was 
on  the  basis  of  this  new  public  commitment  that  the  United  States 
did  not  impose  the  sanctions. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  important  point  here  is  that  we  received 
this  commitment  that  what  had  happened  in  the  past  would  not 
happen  again. 
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We  will  monitor  that  commitment.  We  will  always  have  the  op- 
tion in  the  future,  if  they  did  not  carry  out  this  commitment,  to 
move  toward  a  sanctions  decision  and  impose  sanctions  if  it  vio- 
lated our  laws. 

But  the  important  point  here  is  that  they  have  made  this  public 
commitment,  public  statement  based  on  understandings  and  ex- 
change of  statements  between  our  two  countries. 

Mr.  Smith.  Pardon  me  for  pressing  this,  but  the  Chinese  have 
broken  commitment  after  commitment  after  commitment.  They 
have  done  it  in  the  area  of  human  rights.  They  have  done  it  with 
impunity.  They  have  done  it  with  the  Memorandum  of  Understand- 
ing in  dealing  with  the  use  of  gulag  labor.  And  we  have  had,  in  my 
subcommittee,  two  hearings  focusing,  first,  on  survivors  of  the 
laogai,  where  many  of  the  materials  are  made  for  export.  They 
have  come  up  with  a  proposal  at  the  11th  hour.  We  agree  to  it.  It 
looks  good  on  paper,  but  it  is  not  worth  the  paper  it  is  printed  on. 

Again,  they  have  broken  their  promises  on  human  rights.  They 
have  already  announced  vis-a-vis  Hong  Kong  that  the  freely  elected 
legislature  is  null  and  void,  it  is  a  thing  of  the  past,  a  relic,  on  the 
day  that  they  take  over. 

Many  thought  that  the  Hong  Kong  judiciary  would  survive,  that 
the  rule  of  law  had  a  chance  of  surviving  after  the  PRC,  after 
Beijing  takes  over;  and  yet  they  have  been  told,  "Your  allegiance 
is  to  Beijing  or  else  you  are  out  or  you  are  going  to  find  yourself 
being  a  paper  clip  pusher." 

There  is  no  power  left.  Those  people  are  losing  it. 

Now  we  see  a  situation  where  the  horror  stones  are  real,  in  the 
area  of  nonproliferation  or  proliferation,  the  ring  magnets  and  a 
host  of  other  breaches  of  internationally  recognized  treaties,  as  well 
as  our  U.S.  law. 

And  we  are  taking  a  mere  promise  for  the  future.  It  is  like  a 
criminal  committing  an  act  over  and  over  again  and  then  saying 
to  the  judge:  I  will  not  do  it  again.  And  then  he  gets  not  even  a 
suspended  sentence,  but  walks  free  completely. 

And  that  is  what  I  think  we  are  doing  with  the  Chinese.  I  find 
it  unbelievable  that  we  will  accept  their  word  when  their  word  has 
not  been  worth  much  in  the  past.  I  know  that  in  the  world  of  diplo- 
macy, you  are  supposed  to  be  nice  and  we  are  supposed  to  clink 
glasses  and  exchange  diplomatic  toasts. 

But  this  is  a  dictatorship  that  tortures  its  people.  Yesterday  we 
went  through  4  hours  of  hearings  listening  to  the  mainstream 
human  rights  organizations  like  Amnesty  International,  detail, 
with  nauseating  detail,  exactly  how  cruel  this  dictatorship  is.  And 
now  we  have  learned — and  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  doubt  as  to 
the  facts — that  they  are  arming  rogue  regimes;  they  are  arming  the 
Pakistan  Government  with  a  capability  that  will  enhance  their 
weapons  of  mass  destruction.  And  then  we  say  we  take  their  prom- 
ises? 

When  I  heard  the  State  Department's  statements  relevant  to  this 
breakthrough,  that  we  have  gotten  assurances,  all  I  thought  was: 
their  record  has  been  a  disaster. 

Why  would  any  reasonable  person,  man  or  woman,  believe  the 
Chinese  now? 
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Ms.  Davis.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  focus  on  the  areas  where  I  am 
most  expert  and  where  your  question  is  most  directed,  without 
comment  go  on  the  other  areas  where  you  are  far  more  expert  than 
I  am. 

With  respect  to  Chinese  nonproliferation  behavior,  let  me  make 
two  very  important  points.  The  first  is  that  we  have  worked  hard 
to  come  to  a  public  commitment  on  the  part  of  the  Chinese  with 
respect  to  their  trade  in  missiles,  ground-to-ground  missiles  with 
the  capabilities  covered  by  the  MTCR.  We  worked  hard  to  achieve 
that  commitment  made  by  the  Chinese  in  1994;  and  as  I  have  ear- 
lier stated,  we  believe  trie  Chinese  are  carrying  out  that  public 
commitment. 

We  have  concerns  about  other  Chinese  behavior  that  I  went 
through  in  the  course  of  my  presentation,  have  raised  these  con- 
cerns at  the  very  highest  levels  with  the  Chinese  and  are  working 
to  change  that  behavior  in  the  future. 

With  respect  to  the  ring  magnet  issue,  we  worked  again  through 
very  intensive  diplomacy  by  raising  the  prospect  that  there  could 
be  costs  to  the  Chinese  if  they  were  not  prepared  to  change  their 
behavior,  and  they  have  made  this  public  commitment. 

At  least  on  one  occasion  before,  they  have  carried  out  this  public 
commitment.  And  we  would  look  to  the  Chinese  to  carry  out  this 
new  public  commitment  with  respect  to  not  providing  assistance  to 
unsafeguarded  nuclear  facilities. 

And,  as  I  said  earlier,  we  monitor  this  closely.  We  have  also 
agreed  with  the  Chinese  to  begin  export  control  discussions  to  en- 
sure that  they  have  the  means  to  implement  this  public  commit- 
ment that  they  have  made.  We  have  some  reports  that  they  are  be- 
ginning to  tignten  up  these  controls,  but  there  is  still  much  work 
to  be  done  before  we  would  have  confidence  that  they  would  be  able 
to  assure  us  in  the  future. 

Nevertheless,  this  public  statement  represents,  as  Secretary 
Christopher  has  said,  a  significant  step  forward  in  trying  to  bring 
about  the  kind  of  nuclear  nonproliferation  behavior  that  is  consist- 
ent with  our  understanding  of  what  is  required  of  those  who  are 
parties  to  the  NPT,  consistent  with  the  behavior  that  we  undertake 
as  parties  to  the  NPT,  and  one  that  we  would  very  much  hope  the 
Chinese  will  carry  out  in  the  future. 

Mr.  Smith.  Secretary  Davis — and  then  I  will  be  yielding  to  the 
distinguished  chairman  from  New  York,  Mr.  Gilman — in  the  state- 
ment of  May  11,  1996,  the  Chinese  official  news  agency  made  the 
statement  that  China  strictly  observes  its  obligations  under  the 
Treaty — talking  about  the  nonproliferation  of  nuclear  weapons — 
and  is  against  the  proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons.  China  pursues 
the  policy  of  not  endorsing,  encouraging,  or  engaging  in  the  pro- 
liferation of  nuclear  weapons — and  on  and  on. 

I  mean,  at  face  value,  that  is  untrue.  They  have  not  done  that 
in  the  past.  And  perhaps  you  can  enlighten  us  otherwise.  So  they 
are  saying  that  they  have  not  done  it.  And  then  they  say  China 
will  not  provide  assistance  to  unsafeguarded  nuclear  facilities. 

Where  specifically  does  it  say  they  will  not  transfer  ring 
magnets? 

Ms.  Davis.  Two  points  coming  back.  I  have  the  statement  that 
the  Chinese  made  at  the  time  of  this  agreement;  and  as  you  read 
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through  this  language,  it  talks  to  the  commitment  that  the  Chinese 
have  made,  which  is  that  they  will  not  provide  assistance  to 
unsafeguarded  nuclear  facilities.  Will  not.  That  is  a  future  commit- 
ment. 

As  I  have  already  said  to  you,  we  believe  that  the  Chinese  did 
transfer  these  ring  magnets  to  Pakistan  in  the  past  and  that,  in 
our  understanding,  is  not  consistent  with  their  obligations  as  a 
party  to  the  Nonproliferation  Treaty. 

We  came  to  the  judgment  that  the  senior  officials  in  the  Chinese 
Government  did  not  themselves  know  about  this  particular  transfer 
and,  therefore,  under  the  law,  this  transfer  was  not  willfully  an  act 
by  the  Chinese  Government. 

Nevertheless,  the  point  here  is  that  they  made  this  future  com- 
mitment. 

Through  our  discussions  with  the  Chinese,  we  have  also  come  to 
a  clearer  understanding  that  this  policy  now  of  not  providing  as- 
sistance to  unsafeguarded  facilities  will  preclude  them  from  any  fu- 
ture transfer  of  ring  magnets  to  unsafeguarded  facilities. 

This  is  part  of  the  understandings  upon  which  the  public  ex- 
change of  statements  was  made. 

So  the  point  here  is  that  we  have  been  able  to  clarify  and  gain 
assurances  about  future  Chinese  behavior,  behavior  that  in  the 
past  was  of  concern  for  us  for  the  reasons  that  you  have  described 
and  behavior  that  we  would  not  wish  to  see  happen  again. 

Mr.  Smith.  Again,  Nicholas  Burns  on  May  10  said  that  they  have 
confirmed  our  understanding  that  China's  policy  will  preclude  fu- 
ture transfers  of  ring  magnets  to  unsafeguarded  facilities. 

They  did  not  say  it.  We  have  not  seen  them  say  it.  They  did  not 
say  it  on  May  11th.  And  my  understanding  is  that  they  have  not 
said  it.  And  I  would  love  to  see  it  if  they  said  it.  To  this  particular 
member,  acquiescing  to  this  type  of  diplomatic  fiction  is  unbeliev- 
ably naive;  it  puts  our  children,  and  regional  and  world  peace,  I 
think,  at  great  risk. 

Ms.  Davis.  Let  us  test  that,  Mr.  Chairman.  This  is  a  public  com- 
mitment. We  will  monitor  it  very  closely.  We  will  come  up  and  dis- 
cuss the 

Mr.  Smith.  Have  they  kept  their  previous  commitments? 

Ms.  Davis.  I  have  described  to  you  that  they  have  kept  their  pre- 
vious commitment  with  respect  to  the  transfers  of  ground-to- 
ground  missiles  of  MTCR  class  that  they  made  with  the  United 
States  in  October  1994.  They  have  kept  that  commitment,  to  the 
best  of  our  understanding  at  this  present  time. 

Chairman  Gilman.  [Presiding]  Madam  Secretary,  I  regret  that  I 
had  to  be  at  a  couple  of  other  hearings  while  this  was  going  on; 
but  I  want  to  welcome  you  in  our  discussion  on  U.S.  nonprolifera- 
tion policy. 

As  I  have  stated  on  other  occasions,  no  more  critical  threat  is  fac- 
ing our  nation  than  the  proliferation  of  weapons  of  mass  destruc- 
tion and  conventional  arms. 

And  whether  it  is  continued  transfers  by  China,  the  simmering 
situation  in  North  Korea,  the  threat  of  nuclear  leakage  from  Rus- 
sia, or  the  troubling  levels  of  worldwide  conventional  arms  trans- 
fers, it  is  absolutely  fundamental  that  we  get  this  policy  right. 
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And,  frankly,  I  am  somewhat  distressed  by  the  Administration's 
policy  up  to  now.  I  do  not  see  any  evidence  that  fighting  prolifera- 
tion of  nuclear,  chemical,  and  biological  weapons  and  their  delivery 
systems  is  among  our  highest  national  security  priorities. 

You  and  I  know  that  fighting  proliferation  is  not  about  getting 
meaningless  pledges  from  governments  that  do  not  have  a  good 
track  record  of  adhering  to  earlier  pledges,  and  fighting  prolifera- 
tion is  not  about  ignoring  overwhelming  evidence  of  illegal  trans- 
fers. 

Fighting  proliferation  is  not  about  continuing  to  provide  sub- 
sidies to  known  proliferators.  And  fighting  proliferation  is  most  cer- 
tainly not  about  lowering  our  standards  to  allow  some  nations  to 
become  members  of  nonproliferation  regimes. 

Fighting  proliferation  is  about  changing  the  behavior  of  bad  ac- 
tors. It  is  about  making  clear  the  repercussions  to  other  govern- 
ments what  will  happen  if  transfers  do  occur,  including  holding  out 
the  imposition  of  sanctions. 

Sanctions,  of  course,  are  not  the  end-all,  be-all  cure  for  prolifera- 
tion; and  we  recognize  that.  But  if  our  nonproliferation  policy  is  to 
have  any  credibility,  then  the  Administration  must  take  more  seri- 
ously our  nonproliferation  laws.  And  right  now,  this  administration 
is  not  adhering  to  that  principle  and  is  somewhat  making  a  mock- 
ery of  those  laws. 

In  our  invitation  letter  to  the  Administration  for  this  hearing,  I 
asked  them  to  address  how  our  nonproliferation  laws,  including 
sanctioning  regimes  could  be  made  more  effective.  It  is  my  view 
that  the  laws  need  rewriting. 

In  all  too  many  cases,  I  believe  that  the  attorneys  and  the  policy- 
makers at  the  State  Department  have  erected  hurdles  that  were 
not  intended  by  the  original  authors  of  the  legislation  and  are  used 
to  prevent  the  imposition  of  sanctions. 

Partially,  there  is  a  difference  in  philosophy  between  the  two 
branches  of  government.  The  State  Department  believes  that  if  it 
has  to  resort  to  imposing  sanctions,  then  its  policy  has  failed.  In 
one  sense  that  is  true  because  the  imposition  of  sanctions  occurs 
after  a  transfer  has  taken  place. 

But  in  another  sense,  this  could  not  be  more  wrong  because  a  re- 
peated record  of  failing  to  impose  sanctions  leaves  a  legacy  of  impo- 
tence, and  it  sends  exactly  the  wrong  message.  It  sends  a  message 
that  in  this  administration's  foreign  policy  priorities,  fighting  pro- 
liferation does  not  rank  at,  or  even  near,  the  top.  It  sends  a  mes- 
sage that  no  one  is  paying  any  penalties  for  proliferating. 

Yes,  sanctions  make  diplomats'  life  difficult,  but  you  just  cannot 
have  carrots  in  your  bag.  Certainly  that  is  the  message  we  sent  to 
the  Chinese  as  a  result  of  the  recent  decision  by  the  Administration 
to  forego  imposing  sanctions  on  China  for  transferring  the  ring 
magnets  to  Pakistan. 

Let  us  examine  what  the  Administration  received  from  the  Chi- 
nese in  return  for  not  imposing  sanctions.  Basically  we  received 
two  pledges,  first  a  pledge  that  Chinese  would  not  provide  assist- 
ance to  unsafeguarded  nuclear  facilities;  and,  second,  a  pledge  that 
they  would  agree  to  ongoing  consultations  with  us  with  regard  to 
establishing  effective  nuclear  export  controls. 
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Please  bear  in  mind  that  we  are  talking  about  pledges  from  a 
government  that  has  made  a  number  of  pledges  to  us  over  the 
years  on  proliferation  matters.  And  most  of  those  pledges  have  had 
to  be,  and  I  quote,  "clarified"  because  the  Chinese  seem  to  have  a 
different  idea  than  we  do  of  what  honoring  obligations  and  commit- 
ments mean. 

With  that  said,  it  is  the  first  pledge  that  really  troubles  us.  For, 
in  effect,  we  agreed  to  waive  sanctions  in  return  for  a  pledge  that 
the  Chinese  already  made  4  years  ago  when  they  joined  the  Nu- 
clear Nonproliferation  Treaty.  And  under  that  treaty,  it  is  the  obli- 
gation of  any  party  to  forego  exports  to  unsafeguarded  nuclear  fa- 
cilities. 

Even  more  telling,  that  pledge  fell  significantly  short  of  the  inter- 
national standard,  the  standard  to  which  members  of  the  Nuclear 
Suppliers  Group  adhere,  which  is  not  to  provide  significant  nuclear 
assistance  to  any  nation  that  refuses  to  accept  safeguards  on  all  of 
its  nuclear  facilities. 

Pakistan,  of  course,  refuses  to  accept  full  safeguards.  Therefore, 
China  can  still  honor  its  pledge  to  us  and  continue  to  transfer  ring 
magnets  to  Pakistan  as  long  as  it  is  to  a  safeguarded  facility. 

Well,  let  us  draw  our  own  conclusions  about  what  programs 
those  ring  magnets  will  likely  end  up  benefiting. 

The  Chinese  should  be  held  to  the  very  same  standards  as  other 
major  nuclear  suppliers.  Our  nation  should  insist  that  anv  existing 
Chinese  commitments  on  nonproliferation  should  no  longer  be 
shrouded  in  secrecy. 

I  do  not  want  to  be  uniformly  critical  of  the  Administration;  al- 
though, it  may  sound  like  that  at  this  point.  I  do  want  to  recognize 
a  success  that  the  Administration  has  had  in  securing  the  with- 
drawal of  both  tactical  and  now  strategic  warheads  from  the 
Ukraine,  from  Belarus,  and  Kazakstan. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  remaining  18  strategic  warheads 
in  Belarus  will  be  withdrawn  to  Russia  by  the  end  of  the  year. 
That  is  a  significant  achievement  for  U.S.  foreign  policy,  and  I  com- 
mend you  and  your  office  for  your  work  in  that  direction. 

I  know  I  have  given  a  very  lengthy  opening  statement,  but  I 
want  Undersecretary  Davis  to  understand  just  where  we  are  com- 
ing from. 

Now,  let  me  ask  you  just  one  or  two  questions,  and  then  I  will 
turn  to  Mr.  Berman. 

Does  Pakistan  have  an  operational  M-ll  HATF  series  or  other 
ballistic  missiles  capable  of  carrying  a  500  kilogram  warhead  300 
kilometers? 

Ms.  Davis.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  had  a  number  of 
thoughts  as  I  listened  to  your  opening  remarks;  and  some  of  these 
I  had  already  shared  with  your  colleagues  in  the  course  of  my 
opening  remarks,  as  well  as  in  answer  to  the  questions  with  re- 
spect to  the  nuclear  nonproliferation  issues  with  the  Chinese. 

Let  me  just  come  back,  if  I  might,  on  the  ring  magnet  issue  for 
a  couple  of  points;  and  then  we  can  go  to  your  second  question. 

The  important  policy  achievement,  through  our  discussions  with 
the  Chinese  over  their  nuclear  cooperation  with  Pakistan,  is  now 
the  public  commitment  not  to  provide  nuclear  assistance  to 
unsafeguarded  facilities  and  a  clarification  through  our  discussions 
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that  we  understand  that  commitment  in  similar  ways  and  that  it 
would  preclude  the  transfer  of  ring  magnets,  as  had  occurred  in  the 
past,  in  the  future. 

We  will  continue  to  monitor  that  commitment.  Nothing  in  our 
agreement  would  prevent  us  from  imposing  sanctions  in  the  future 
if  there  is  misbehavior  by  the  Chinese  in  the  future.  And,  clearly, 
in  the  future  there  would  be  no  issue  as  to  whether  senior  officials 
knew  or  did  not  know  about  such  transfers  because  they  have  now 
been  put  on  notice  and  on  record  about  such  transfers. 

So  that  is  what  has  been  achieved. 

In  the  course  of  our  deliberations  that  led  to  this  Chinese  com- 
mitment, you  will  recall  that  we  suspended  the  Eximbank  loans  for 
that  time,  which  is  what  would  have  been  imposed  had  sanctions 
been  imposed. 

As  Secretary  Christopher  has  said,  the  threat  of  those  sanctions 
clearly  worked  to  help  achieve  this  nonproliferation  success.  And 
the  fact  that  sanctions  continue  to  exist  offers  a  deterrent  to  future 
Chinese  misbehavior. 

Those  sanctions  very  much  helped  us  achieve  the  result  that  we 
achieved  which  would  not,  of  course,  been  achieved  had  we  simply 
gone  ahead  with  sanctions  and  had  not  been  able  to  bring  about 
this  commitment. 

Chairman  Gilman.  Madam  Secretary,  how  did  the  new  commit- 
ment differ  from  the  1992  commitment? 

Ms.  Davis.  Well,  in  one  respect,  the  Chinese  had  in  their  commit- 
ments to  the  Nonproliferation  Treaty  taken  upon  themselves  this 
obligation. 

But  as  you  have  said,  and  we  have  said,  they  were  carrying  out 
that  obligation  in  ways  that  caused  us  some  real  concerns,  includ- 
ing this  matter  of  the  transfer  of  the  ring  magnets. 

Now,  we  have  gotten  a  public  commitment  that  clarifies  the  un- 
derstanding of  what  their  obligations  are  and  also  sets  in  process 
discussions  with  respect  to  export  controls  that  will  help  the  Chi- 
nese ensure  that  they  can  implement  this  commitment. 

And  we  will  continue  to  monitor  that  commitment  so  that  we  will 
test  the  hypotheses  as  to  whether  or  not  this  public  commitment 
is  carried  forward  or  not. 

But  now  we  have  that  commitment,  and  it  is  now  something  that 
we  will  be  watching  very  carefully  in  the  future. 

Chairman  Gilman.  Madam  Secretary,  did  the  transfer  of  the  ring 
magnets  violate  the  1992  commitment: 

Ms.  Davis.  In  our  view  our  understanding  of  those  commitments, 
and  the  way  we  would  act  under  our  own  commitments  of  the  NPT, 
we  would  not  be  transferring  ring  magnets.  And,  therefore,  it 
would  not  be  consistent  with  our  understanding. 

We  raised  the  concerns  with  the  Chinese.  We  walked  them 
through  why  it  was  that  we  would  have  these  concerns,  and  they 
have  now  committed  not  to  do  this  in  the  future.  So  that  is  a  step. 
It  is  a  step  of  a  public  commitment  that  clarifies  how  they  view  the 
obligations  that  they  took  upon  themselves  in  1992. 

Chairman  Gilman.  So,  essentially,  the  new  commitment  is  not  in 
variance  with  the  former  1992  commitment;  is  that  correct? 

Ms.  Davis.  But  there  are  now  assurances  that  they  will  carry  it 
forward. 
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Chairman  Gilman.  Well,  I  hope  the  assurances  now  will  be  bet- 
ter than  the  1992  assurances. 

Could  you  answer  the  question  I  asked  about  Pakistan  having 
operational  M-ll's  or  other  ballistic  missiles  capable  of  carrying  a 
500  kilogram  warhead  some  300  kilometers? 

Ms.  Davis.  As  you  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  involves  intel- 
ligence matters  and  conclusions  that  are  made  by  our  intelligence 
community;  and  I  would  welcome  the  opportunity,  in  a  closed  ses- 
sion, to  discuss  that  with  you. 

Chairman  Gilman.  Would  you  be  able  to  make  a  determination 
of  that  in  the  near  future  and  advise  our  committee? 

Ms.  Davis.  What  I  would  like  to  do,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  offer  to  you 
a  discussion  in  closed  session  about  what  it  is  that  are  the  consid- 
erations that  would  go  into  such  a  judgment  on  the  part  of  the  in- 
telligence community  and  have  the  intelligence  community  lead 
that  discussion. 

Chairman  Gilman.  You  are  suggesting  an  executive  session  to  do 
that? 

Ms.  Davis.  I  would  be  happy  to  do  it  in  executive  session. 

Chairman  Gilman.  We  will  then  ask  you  to  appear  at  a  closed 
briefing  at  a  later  date  to  provide  that  information. 

Ms.  Davis.  I  would  be  happy  to  do  that. 

Chairman  Gilman.  Has  Pakistan  equipped  any  military  unit 
with  these  kinds  of  missiles? 

Ms.  Davis.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  I  am  going  to  ask  to  have  a 
similar  discussion  about  such  evidence  in  an  executive  session. 

The  important  point  here,  though,  is — and  this  goes  back  to  an 
earlier  comment  that  you  made  with  respect  to  our  willingness  to 
carry  out  the  sanctions  legislation — that  is,  we  review  the  evidence 
daily  that  comes  in  with  respect  to  the  behavior  of  countries 
around  the  world  and  how  it  is  that  they  are  carrying  out  the  goals 
that  form  the  centerpiece  of  this  legislation. 

We  are  prepared  to  make  those  sanctions  determinations.  We 
have  not  been  afraid  to  make  those  determinations  in  the  past. 
And  we  will  be  prepared  to  go  through  with  you  the  considerations 
that  would  lead  to  such  determinations. 

Important  here,  though,  is  that  we  hold  to  a  very  high  standard 
of  evidence  when  we  make  these  determinations  and  come  to  these 
judgments  consistent  with  the  law,  for  the  obvious  reasons  that 
any  mistake  would  have  foreign  policy  implications  and  could  affect 
our  economic  interests. 

The  fact  is,  though,  that  we  watch  over  this  daily;  and  we  are 
prepared  to  share  with  you  and  your  staff  this  information  that  we 
have  and  the  considerations  that  go  into  the  decisions  where  we 
have  imposed  sanctions. 

There  have  been  a  number  of  cases  where  we  have  imposed  sanc- 
tions and  those  where  we  still  are  reviewing  the  evidence  because 
it  has  not  yet  met  this  very  high  standard. 

Chairman  Gilman.  Have  the  Chinese  technicians  helped  Paki- 
stan developed  its  series  of  ballistic  missiles? 

Ms.  Davis.  Again,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  reserve  that 
discussion  for  an  executive  session. 

Chairman  Gilman.  Well,  you  get  this  kind  of  information, 
though,  I  would  assume,  as  you  indicated  on  a  daily  basis  so  that 
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you  can  make  a  determination  whether  there  is  any  proliferation 
or  not;  do  you  not? 

Ms.  Davis.  We  do.  We  receive  this  daily.  The  intelligence  commu- 
nity then  periodically  will  review  the  information,  collect  it  for  us, 
and  provide  it  in  a  more  formal  statement. 

But  day-to-day  we  watch  over  this.  And  when  the  evidence  is 
there  that  would  require  a  sanctions  determination  consistent  with 
the  elements  of  the  legislation,  we  would  go  forward.  That  legisla- 
tion covers  the  whole  range  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction,  of  mis- 
siles, sometimes  that  is  reasonably  complex,  as  some  of  your  col- 
leagues have  suggested. 

But  the  point  here  is  that  we  have  made  the  hard  choices  to  take 
sanctions  decisions.  You  know  that  because  we  brief  your  commit- 
tee each  time  this  happens,  and  we  are  prepared  to  do  that  in  the 
future. 

Chairman  Gilman.  Have  you  received  any  information  that 
would  lead  you  to  make  a  determination  that  China  has  breached 
its  agreements  in  providing  missile  technology  or  missile  prepara- 
tion to  Pakistan? 

Ms.  Davis.  If  I  had  that  evidence,  I  would  make  that  decision. 
It  would  happen  at  that  point  in  time. 

Chairman  Gilman.  So  you  do  not  have  that  evidence  at  this 
point?  Is  that  what  you  are  telling  me? 

Ms.  Davis.  At  this  moment  in  time. 

Chairman  Gilman.  According  to  a  Washington  Post  article  of 
March  8,  1996,  intelligence  officials  acknowledged  that  China  has 
transferred  several  virtually  complete  factories  to  Iran  suited  for 
making  deadly  poison  gases,  an  act  which  would  violate  U.S.  laws 
as  well  as  China's  pledge  to  abide  by  a  global  treaty  banning  such 
assistance. 

Have  you  received  information  with  regard  to  that?  And  if  so, 
what  have  you  done  with  regard  to  your  response  to  that  transfer? 

Ms.  Davis.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  had  come  up  somewhat  earlier  in 
my  presentations;  and  let  me  say  first  that  I  would,  again,  wish  to 
comment  on  the  intelligence  behind  those  reports  in  executive  ses- 
sion; but  to  then  make  the  policy  point  that  I  had  earlier  made. 

And  that  is  that  we  have  real  concerns  that  Iran  is  seeking  to 
acquire  chemical  weapons,  the  equipment,  the  items  that  would  go 
into  the  ability  to  produce  these  within  their  own  countries.  We  pay 
special  attention  to  that.  Any  reports  that  we  have,  we  go  through 
this  process  that  I  have  just  described  to  you,  to  see  whether  there 
have  been  both  violations  but,  more  importantly,  whether  we  can 
find  ways,  if  we  get  early  enough  reports,  to  work  with  the  country 
or  the  companies  involved  to  keep  it  from  happening,  because 
sometimes  this  is  happening  without  the  full  knowledge  of  the 
countries  themselves. 

So  from  a  policy  point  of  view,  we  have  these  concerns;  and  we 
would  work  very  hard  with  the  Chinese  and  others  when  we  hear 
reports  that  this  may  be  under  way.  We  have  raised  these  kinds 
of  concerns  with  the  most  senior  officials  of  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment. 

Chairman  GlLMAN.  You  have  already  taken  up  those  concerns 
about  the  transfer  of  this  kind  of  a  chemical  factory  to  Iran? 
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Ms.  Davis.  Well,  let  me  say  we  have  taken  up  the  general  point 
about  our  worries  about  Iran.  And  with  respect  to  this  particular 
evidence,  I  would  like  to  share  that  with  you  in  executive  session. 

Mr.  Smith.  Would  the  gentleman  yield  on  that  point? 

Chairman  Oilman.  Yes,  I  would  be  pleased  to  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  Smith.  As  much  as  you  can  tell  us — and  hopefully  it  is  more 
than  just  "wait  until  a  closed  session" — what  has  been  their  re- 
sponse? Are  they  denying  it?  Did  they  engage  in  this  kind  of  trans- 
fer? Are  they  saying  that  the  information  that  we  have,  including 
the  piece  by  Mr.  Jeffrey  Smith  of  the  Washington  Post,  is  in  error? 

Ms.  Davis.  I  would  defer  to  an  executive  session. 

Chairman  Gilman.  Madam  Secretary,  your  testimony  indicates 
that  our  nation  has  an  agreement  with  our  G-7  partners  that,  and 
I  quote:  "Our  policy  remains  to  oppose  all  nuclear  cooperation  with 
Iran  and  prevent  transfers  of  any  nuclear  material,  equipment,  or 
technology  to  Iran." 

Then  is  it  our  policy  to  oppose  any  nuclear  transfer,  not  just 
what  is  on  the  trigger  list? 

Are  you  saying  that  all  of  our  European  allies  have  agreed  to 
that  kind  of  an  understanding? 

Ms.  Davis.  Our  G-7  partners  and  allies  agree  that  there  should 
be  no  nuclear  cooperation  with  Iran. 

That  goes  beyond  the  requirements  that  each  of  us  has  under  the 
Nuclear  Nonproliferation  Treaty. 

So  in  answer  to  your  question,  there  is  a  common  view  that  any 
nuclear  cooperation,  even  in  civil  nuclear  programs,  with  Iran 
should  not  go  forward. 

Chairman  Gilman.  And  are  you  closely  examining  the  nuclear 
cooperation  by  Russia  and  China  with  Iran? 

Ms.  Davis.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  made  clear  in  my  opening  re- 
marks, we  continue  to  press  both  China  and  Russia  to  end  all  of 
their  nuclear  cooperation  with  Iran,  even  that  which  would  be  per- 
mitted under  the  Nonproliferation  Treaty  and  even  that  permitted 
under  the  safeguarded  facilities  in  Iran,  because  we  believe  that 
any  such  cooperation,  not  necessarily  simply  the  equipment  but 
also  the  expertise  and  the  cooperation  that  goes  with  civil  nuclear 
programs,  can  help  Iran  in  what  we  believe  is  its  clear  goal  and 
determination,  and  that  is  to  acquire  nuclear  weapons. 

And  so  we  have  worked  very  hard  to  convince  the  Russians  and 
the  Chinese  that,  for  their  own  security,  as  well  as  for  all  of  our 
security,  that  they  should  forego  any  such  cooperation. 

In  each  case,  they  have  taken  steps  to  limit  it,  but  they  have  not 
gone  the  full  distance;  and  we  would  wish  that  they  terminate  all 
their  nuclear  cooperation  with  Iran. 

Chairman  Gilman.  Thank  you,  Madam  Secretary. 

Mr.  Berman. 

Mr.  BERMAN.  Well,  thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

First,  thank  you  for  holding  this  hearing.  I  think  this  is  maybe 
the  most  important  issue — well,  aside  from  how  California  is 
doing — that  we  have  to  deal  with  in  this  Congress. 

It  is  instructive  to  note  that  at  its  peak  at  this  hearing  we  had 
about  four  or  five  members  of  this  committee  to  participate.  And 
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so  I  think  there  is  a  lot  of  work  to  do  inside  the  Congress  as  well 
as  with  the  Administration  to  move  ahead  in  this  area. 

There  are  so  many  areas  that  I  would  like  to  pursue,  and  I  am 
also  aware  that  we  have  a  panel  of  outside  experts  who  I  have 
heard  from  before  and  would  want  to  get  their  thoughts  on  again; 
so  I  will  just  have  to  limit  myself  a  little  bit  and  hope  that  in  a 
subsequent  executive  session  or  meeting  we  can  pursue  a  few  more 
of  the  issues. 

I  just  want  to  take  one  thing  from  what  the  Chairman  was  ask- 
ing about.  As  I  understand  it,  ring  magnets  are  utilized  for  enrich- 
ing uranium.  There  is  no  need  for  enriched  uranium  in  a  peaceful 
nuclear  energy  program. 

Is  that  a  fair  statement? 

Ms.  Davis.  It  is  fair. 

Mr.  Berman.  And,  therefore,  an  assurance  not  to  provide  ring 
magnets  to  an  unsafeguarded  facility  seems — it  is  a  funny  way  to 
make  the  assurance,  which  is  the  reaffirmation  of  the  commitment 
that  was  earlier  made,  in  that  since  there  is  no  other  reason  to 
have  ring  magnets  in  Pakistan  other  than  in  an  unsafeguarded  fa- 
cility, I  get  worried  that  this  becomes  a  technical  way  of  allowing 
the  Chinese  to  claim  they  have  met  their  commitments  and  com- 
plied with  their  assurances  by  providing  something  to  a  facility 
which  is  safeguarded  and  then  subsequently  diverted,  since  it  has 
no  purpose  in  the  safeguarded  facility. 

Am  I  wrong  about  that? 

Ms.  Davis.  Well,  first  of  all,  you  are  correct  to  say  that  the  com- 
mitment is  not  to  provide  assistance  to  unsafeguarded  nuclear  fa- 
cilities. 

And  as  part  of  that  commitment,  we  have  an  understanding  with 
the  Chinese  that  it  would  preclude  the  sale  of  ring  magnets  in  the 
future  to  such  facilities.  That  is  what  the  agreement  contains. 

There  is  also  the  recognition  that  there  could  be  assistance  to  nu- 
clear facilities  that  are  safeguarded  because  that  is  provided  under 
the  NPT  and  so  forth  and  so  on. 

We  ourselves  do  not  provide  assistance  to  a  country  that  is  not 
under  full  scope  safeguards.  And  that  is  the  next  step  that  we 
would  be  seeking  the  Chinese  to  agree  to. 

But  this  agreement  itself  focuses  on  the  problem  that  we  saw, 
and  that  was  their  assistance  to  unsafeguarded  nuclear  facilities, 
which  has  gone  on  beyond  the  ring  magnets,  although  the  ring 
magnets  have  gotten  most  of  the  attention. 

Mr.  Berman.  In  the  wonderful  legal  world  of  alternative  and  in- 
consistent pleadings,  the  Chinese  say,  one,  we  did  not  know  about 
it;  two,  we  never  knew  it  was  going  to  that  facility. 

And  I  am  just  wondering,  at  the  end  of  the  day,  whether  they 
have  worked  themselves  into  a  situation  where  they  could  send 
ring  magnets  to  Pakistan  claiming  it  was  for  a  safeguarded  facility 
or  for  an  automobile  factory  or  anything  and  then  essentially  allow 
the  Pakistanis  to  do  what  they  want  through  diversion  of  this  ex- 
port to  them. 

Have  we  gotten  anything  with  this  assurance? 

Ms.  Davis.  That  would  be  inconsistent  with  their  statement,  that 
they  will  not  be  providing  assistance  knowingly  to  that 
unsafeguarded  facility. 
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Mr.  BERMAN.  It  will  not  be  knowingly. 

Ms.  Davis.  Well. 

Mr.  Berman.  It  will  be  with  your  head  in  the  sand.  We  will  get: 
We  cannot  sell  to  this  facility.  You  have  a  legitimate  buyer,  we  will 
sell  to  that  legitimate  buyer.  Then  the  legitimate  buyer  will  for- 
ward it. 

My  assumption  is  Pakistan  can  handle  that  action  pretty  easily, 
and  almost  any  other  country  could  as  well.  So,  again,  I  think  that 
is  a  legitimate  point  of  concern. 

I  do  think  moving  to  that  next  step  of  no  transfers  to  any  country 
of  any  nuclear  technology  where  there  are  unsafeguarded  facilities 
would  be  good. 

Ms.  Davis.  Which  is  what  the 

Mr.  Berman.  Let  us  get  right  down  to  the  heart  of  it.  Let  us  take 
one  of  our  closest  allies  in  the  world,  Israel,  a  non-signer  of  NPT. 
I  am  unaware  of  any  nuclear  cooperation  between  the  United 
States  and  Israel. 

Ms.  Davis.  What  you  are  suggesting  as  current  U.S.  policy  is  cur- 
rent U.S.  policy. 

And  we  are  trying  to  move  the  Chinese  to  that  same  policy.  It 
is  a  goal. 

Mr.  Berman.  Well,  keep  trying.  Try  harder.  I  mean,  I  say  that 
seriously  because  I  do  not  quite  know  what  we  have  gotten  so  far 
from  the  specifics.  I  hope,  very  much,  we  have  gotten  something 
from  the  general  contacts  and  meetings  on  these  and  other  issues 
that  have  been  dividing  us  and  that  this  is,  in  fact,  a  new  day,  un- 
like the  earlier  new  days. 

Ms.  Davis.  It  is  a  significant  step,  because  remember  that  they 
will  not  be  providing  assistance  to  unsafeguarded  nuclear  facilities 
in  Pakistan  or  anywhere  else,  and  that  this  would  preclude  the 
kinds  of  cooperation  that  the  Chinese  have  undertaken  in  the  past. 

That  is  an  important  step. 

Mr.  Berman.  I  never  heard  the  Chinese  say:  We  transferred  ring 
magnets  to  an  unsafeguarded  facility,  and  we  will  not  do  that  any 
more. 

Ms.  Davis.  No.  But 

Mr.  Berman.  They  said  that,  we  did  not  know  about  it;  or  it  was 
transferred  to  a  legitimate  purchaser  for  a  different,  unspecified  le- 
gitimate purpose;  and  if  it  was  diverted,  it  was  without  our  knowl- 
edge. 

Ms.  Davis.  And  we  are  saying  this  happened  in  the  past.  That 
is  the  U.S.  view.  And  that  this  commitment  that  they  are  making 
would  preclude  it  from  happening  in  the  future,  and  that  we  will 
monitor  it.  We  will  help  them  put  in  place  the  export  control  sys- 
tems that  make  it  possible  and  hold  open  the  possibility  of  impos- 
ing sanctions  if  there  is  misbehavior. 

Mr.  Berman.  All  right.  Let  me  shift  to  a  different  subject,  the 
Comprehensive  Test  Ban  Treaty  negotiations. 

It  is  our  desire,  as  I  understand  from  what  you  said  earlier,  that 
all  countries  sign  the  Comprehensive  Test  Ban  Treaty. 

Is  it  our  position  that  no  treaty  should  go  into  effect  until  all 
countries  have  signed  it? 

Ms.  Davis.  Our  position  as  to  what  will  be  required  for  entry  into 
force  is  still  under  negotiation  in  Geneva. 
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Mr.  Berman.  Our  position  is  under  negotiation? 

Ms.  Davis.  No.  The  issue  of  how  it  will  come  out  is  under  nego- 
tiation. And  I  am  not  free  right  now  to  tell  you  precisely  our  nego- 
tiating position. 

Mr.  Berman.  All  right.  Let  us  talk  about — well,  it  is  fair  to  say, 
as  far  as  I  can  recall  in  recent  months  and  the  last  year,  year  and 
a  half,  the  two  countries  that  I  know  have  tested  are  members  of 
the  declared  nuclear  powers:  China  and  France. 

Ms.  Davis.  Right. 

Mr.  Berman.  I  am  unaware  of  even  any  allegations  of  testing  by 
India,  Pakistan,  or  Israel. 

Is  that  right? 

Ms.  Davis.  Right. 

Mr.  Berman.  It  is,  I  think,  and  I  hear  that,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  everyone  sounds  like  they  are  committed  to  a  comprehen- 
sive test  ban,  in  fact,  there  are  members  of  the  declared  nuclear 
powers  group,  the  five,  unlike  the  United  States,  that  do  not  really 
want  a  comprehensive,  complete,  zero  tolerance  test  ban,  and  that 
this  position  will  be  utilized  by  them  to  avoid  a  treaty  from  going 
into  effect;  thereby,  serving  not  particularly  the  interests  of  the 
United  States  or  of  the  advocates  of  the  Comprehensive  Test  Ban 
or  even  of  Israel,  India,  and  Pakistan,  but  rather  of  those  members 
of  the  big  five  or  whatever  we  called  them  that  do  not  really  want 
a  Comprehensive  Test  Ban. 

What  is  your  reaction  to  that  paranoia? 

Ms.  Davis.  I  would  not  call  it  paranoia.  I  would  suggest  that  we 
now  have  the  commitment  of  four  of  five  nuclear  powers  made  clear 
in  Moscow  in  April — that  is  the  United  States,  the  United  King- 
dom, France,  and  Russia — to  a  truly  comprehensive,  zero-yield  test 
ban  and  language  in  the  treaty — the  scope  language  in  the  treaty 
that  commits  those  four  countries  to  this. 

Most  recently,  the  Chinese  have  also  accepted  the  scope  language 
in  connection  with  an  understanding  that  they  are  proposing  with 
respect  to  peaceful  nuclear  explosives. 

We  are  very  close,  then,  to  having  the  Chinese  as  well  accept  this 
language  which  commits  the  parties  to  this  treaty  to  a  truly  com- 
prehensive test  ban  zero  yield. 

So  there  are  still  outstanding  issues,  but  that  one,  in  my  view, 
a  very  difficult  one  in  the  course  of  negotiations,  is  close  to  resolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  Berman.  But  I  could  see  a  wily  negotiator  totally  and  pub- 
licly committed  to  a  zero  tolerance  Comprehensive  Test  Ban  Treaty 
and  then  create  the  conditions  whereby  that  does  not  come  into  ef- 
fect. 

It  would  probably  be  good  for  you  not  to  answer  that  question, 
but 

Ms.  Davis.  We  are  looking  for  a  treaty  that  the  words  mean  what 
they  mean.  And  that  is  truly  comprehensive. 

Mr.  Berman.  The  words  will  mean  what  they  mean,  but  the  con- 
dition by  which  it  goes  into  effect  are  such  that  it  does  not  go  into 
effect. 

Ms.  Davis.  The  important  point  here,  I  think,  for  the  momentum 
we  have  in  our  goal  to  open  the  treaty  for  signing  in  September  at 
the  U.N.  General  Assembly  is  now  the  Chinese  commitment  to  a 
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moratorium  on  their  testing  from  September.  So  that  sets  the  stage 
for  this.  And  the  negotiators  are  working  very  hard  to  produce  a 
text  that  wall  make  that  possible. 

Mr.  Berman.  All  right.  I  have  a  lot  more  questions.  I  will  not  ask 
them  because  I  do  want  to  hear  the  next  three  witnesses,  and  you 
have  been  here  a  long  time. 

My  final  question  relates  to  the  position — first  of  all,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  Israel  has  never  stated  any  opposition  to  signing  the  Com- 
prehensive Test  Ban  Treaty. 

Are  you  aware  of  that? 

Ms.  Davis.  They  are  participating  in  the  discussions  and  are 
committed,  as  are  the  others  are,  to  a  successful  conclusion. 

So  each  country  is  still  working  through  the  details,  but  we  are 
all  committed  to  trying  to  make  that  happen. 

Mr.  Berman.  Have  you  detected  any  change  in  India's  position 
as  a  result  of  the  most  recent  government?  Or  have  they  not  had 
time  to  formulate  a  new  position? 

Ms.  Davis.  It  is  too  soon  to  be  able  to  say. 

Mr.  Berman.  What  is  Pakistan's  stated  position? 

Ms.  Davis.  Everyone  is  looking  for  a  Comprehensive  Test  Ban 
Treaty.  Each  country  is  proposing  different  parts  of  that  that  have 
to  be  Drought  together. 

My  strong  view  is  that  we  will  have  a  good  treaty,  and  we  will 
have  a  treaty  that  can  win  support  from  the  vast  majority  of  coun- 
,  tries  currently  negotiating. 

Mr.  Berman.  These  may  be  unfair  questions  to  ask  you  in  a  pub- 
lic hearing  to  discuss  negotiations  going  on  now,  so  I  will  just  leave 
you  with  my  thoughts  on  what  some  people's  agendas  might  be, 
and  you  can  do  with  them  what  you  wish. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  SMITH.  [Presiding]  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Berman. 

I  would  just  like  to  ask  a  couple  of  concluding  questions. 

Madam  Secretary,  is  the  Administration  considering  in  any  way 
offering  China  the  opportunity  to  join  the  MTCR  as  a  member 
country? 

What  are  the  benefits  and  what  are  the  risks  of  bringing  China 
into  the  MTCR? 

And  if  China  became  a  MTCR  adherent,  either  by  entering  full 
partnership  or  by  signing  a  Memorandum  of  Understanding  with 
the  United  States,  would  China  be  subject  to  sanctions  under  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act  or  the  Export  Administration  Act? 

Ms.  Davis.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  been  working  with  the  Chi- 
nese, as  have  the  other  parties  to  the  MTCR,  to  find  a  way  that 
China  would  join  up  and  accept  the  responsibilities  and  obligations 
of  the  MTCR  regime,  its  guidelines,  and  the  controls  that  are  asso- 
ciated with  that. 

So  our  goal  is  clearly  to  bring  China  into  that  regime.  As  I  say, 
it  is  not  simply  the  goal  of  the  United  States  but  that  of  the  other 
parties.  Indeed,  other  parties  have  made  trips  and  had  discussions 
with  the  Chinese  to  help  encourage  them  toward  that  goal. 

There  is  still,  in  the  Chinese  mind,  some  way  to  go;  and  they 
have  raised  some  issues  and  are  currently  discussing  this. 

So  I  think  it  is  premature  to  say  that  we  are  close  to  success  in 
that  regard;  but  in  our  mind,  and  in  the  view  of  the  other  parties, 
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China,  as  a  major  producer  of  missiles,  is  exactly  the  kind  of  coun- 
try that  we  would  wish  to  have  in  the  regime  and  one  in  which  we 
would  want  to  work  hard  to  bring  this  about.  And,  indeed,  we  have 
had  some  expert  discussions  with  the  Chinese  to  make  that  pos- 
sible. 

Mr.  Smith.  Are  there  any  discussions  planned  in  the  near  future, 
between  now  and  January? 

Ms.  Davis.  There  are  none  regularly  scheduled  at  this  point.  But, 
again,  on  our  overall  n  on  proliferation  agenda,  this  has  a  high  prior- 
ity and  something  that  in  earlier  times  has  been  something  com- 
mitted to  by  the  leaders  of  both  of  our  countries. 

I  think  the  important  part  here  is  to  take  note  once  again,  that 
the  Chinese,  through  our  discussions,  made  a  commitment  not  to 
transfer,  globally,  MTCR-class  missiles,  ground-to-ground  missiles, 
globally.  This  goes  beyond  the  formal  requirements  that  are  levied 
on  parties  to  the  MTCR;  that  is,  this  is  a  global  ban  and  something 
that  they  committed  to  in  1994  and  are  carrying  out  through  this 
time  in  1996. 

So  it  is  a  very  important  step  toward  our  overall  goals  of  prevent- 
ing the  proliferation  of  dangerous  weapons  and  missiles  around  the 
world;  and  I  would  hope  this  committee  would  understand  the  im- 
portant step  that  this  is  and  the  fact  that  the  Chinese  have  been 
carrying  it  out. 

Mr.  Smith.  Would  the  Administration  support  an  exemption? 

As  you  know,  the  sanctions  would  be  precluded  if  they  were  to 
become  full  members.  I  understand  that  if  they  became  partners 
under  a  Memorandum  of  Understanding,  we  would  be  precluded 
from  imposing  sanctions  if  it  was  found  that  they  had  violated  the 
proliferation  aspects? 

Would  the  Administration  support  an  exemption  so  that  we  could 
continue  to  have  that  tool  available  to  us  should  they  break  their 
word?  I  mean,  past  is  prologue;  and  I  think  we  are  fools,  frankly, 
if  we  continue  to  buy  into  their  word,  only  to  learn  that  they  vio- 
late with  impunity  that  word  somewhere  down  the  line  and  more 
people  are  put  at  risk  and  more  countries,  in  the  case  of  weapons 
of  mass  destruction,  are  at  risk  because  we  bought  into  what  turns 
out  to  be  a  lie. 

I  mean,  their  record  has  been  an  abomination,  as  you  know. 

Ms.  Davis.  The  past  is  the  prologue.  And  as  you  know,  in  the 
course  of  our  discussions  with  Russia,  Ukraine,  Argentina,  Brazil, 
South  Africa,  we  have  gone  through  a  very  deliberative  process  to 
bring  them  into  acceptance  of  the  responsibilities  and  guidelines  of 
the  MTCR  to  put  in  place  legally  based  export  controls  so  that  they 
can  implement  their  responsibilities. 

And  we  have  worked  to  understand  their  past  behavior  so  that 
the  historical  record  of  their  behavior  was  understood  before  we 
moved  forward  to  take  the  step,  first,  to  support  them  as  MTCR 
members  and  then,  second,  to  take  this  further  step,  through  our 
own  determination,  that  they  would  no  longer  be  adherents — they 
would  be  adherents  for  purposes  of  the  law,  no  longer  under  the 
threat  of  sanctions. 

So  the  past  is  prologue  as  to  what  it  is  this  administration  has 
required  of  countries  before  we  would  be  at  that  very  far  stage.  We 
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are  very  far  from  that  today.  Indeed,  we  have  to  even  begin  that 
process  in  a  serious  way. 

So  I  am  not  going  to  suggest  that  this  will  be  where  we  end  up. 
My  hope,  though,  quite  frankly,  would  be  that  the  Chinese,  through 
such  a  process,  would  be  prepared  to  take  on  those  commitments 
for  the  reasons  that  I  just  suggested.  China  is  a  major  producer  of 
missiles.  And  you  would  agree,  that  is  in  the  interests  of  Americans 
and  our  security  that  China  be  responsible  within  the  framework 
of  that  regime  in  carrying  out  similar  responsibilities. 

Mr.  SMITH.  With  all  due  respect,  with  this  administration  the 
threat  of  sanctions  is  a  non-threat. 

I  have  led  three  human  rights  trips  to  the  People's  Republic  of 
China  on  three  different  occasions. 

Mr.  Berman.  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  Smith.  In  just  a  minute. 

I  have  met  with  almost  all  of  the  leading  dissidents.  And  as  was 
stated  so  clearly  yesterday  at  our  hearing  by  Amnesty  Inter- 
national and  other  organizations,  this  administration  is  seen  as  a 
paper  tiger. 

Even  amidst  the  high  drama  that  led  up  to  the  intellectual  prop- 
erty rights  version  of  sanctions,  I  did  not  doubt,  nor  did  many  of 
my  colleagues,  that  there  would  be  some  kind  of  soft  landing  at  the 
end  of  the  day  so  that  everyone  would  save  face. 

But  when  you  come  to  these  weapons  of  mass  destruction  and 
the  proliferation  issue,  human  rights,  obviously,  is  extremely  im- 
portant and  affects  tens  of  millions  of  people  living  within  the  con- 
fines of  the  People's  Republic  of  China. 

But  here  we  are  talking  about  a  threat  that  spreads  daily,  and 
we  seem  to  be  willing  to  buy  into  a  diplomatic  fiction  over  and  over 
again. 

They  have  taken  the  measure  of  the  man  in  the  White  House 
and  I  have  heard  this  from  many  quarters  inside  of  China  as  well 
as  outside — and  their  sense  is  that  he  is  a  paper  tiger. 

Ms.  Davis.  I  think  the  facts  do  not  sustain  that,  with  all  due  re- 
spect. We  have  taken  the  step  of  imposing  sanctions  on  China  for 
its  missile  activities  prior  to  1993.  We  took  that  important  step. 

Subsequent  to  that,  the  Chinese  made  their  commitment  which 
they  are  carrying  out. 

At  the  time  we  began  consideration  of  the  ring  magnet  issue,  we 
suspended  all  Export-Import  loans,  which  would  have  been  what 
would  have  been  required  had  we  made  that  determination;  and  at 
the  time  which  we  decided  not  to  go  ahead  with  sanctions,  we  had 
a  firm  commitment  on  the  part  of  the  Chinese  with  respect  to  a 
change  in  their  behavior. 

So  I  take  exception  to  the  fact  that  we  are  not  prepared  to  im- 
pose sanctions;  and  I  would  like  to  provide  for  the  committee,  in 
detail,  the  specifics  of  the  cases  in  which  this  administration  has 
carried  out  the  legislation  and  imposed  sanctions  which  cover  nu- 
clear weapons  and  equipment,  chemicals,  missiles,  and  conven- 
tional arms. 

Mr.  Berman.  Would  the  Chairman  yield? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  will  yield  to  you  in  1  second.  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield  to  my  friend. 
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Just  let  me  point  out  that  the  Washington  Post,  which  has  been 
a  friend  of  this  administration  editorially,  recently  wrote:  'The  Ad- 
ministration's China  policy  is  on  the  edge  of  incoherence." 

There  is  testimony  that  I  have  had  the  opportunity  to  read 
through  that  will  be  presented  in  the  next  panel  which  very,  very 
strongly  takes  this  administration  to  task  on  the  proliferation 
issue;  and  I  do  hope  members  of  the  press  will  stay  for  that  panel. 

I  will  be  happy  to  yield  to  my  friend  from  California. 

Ms.  Davis.  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  appreciate  the  oppor- 
tunity to  try  to  correct  the  record. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  Berman.  Mr.  Chairman,  first  of  all,  we  are  dealing  with  a 
very  important  issue.  I  very  much  think  probably  if  we  strip  away 
some  of  the  partisan  rhetoric,  I  agree  that  this  is  a  priority  issue, 
that  this  is  not  just  another  issue  that  we  should  turn  our  backs 
on.  I  think  it  is  wrong  to  politicize  the  issue,  to  focus  on  this  ad- 
ministration, in  the  wake  of  the  previous  administration  and  their 
incredible  gathering  of  commitments  which  were  soon  broken  on 
missile  proliferation  as  well  as  on  nuclear  proliferation — there  is  a 
tension  between  the  executive  branch  and  the  congressional  branch 
on  some  of  these  issues  for  all  kinds  of  different  reasons. 

But  I  just  think  it  is  wrong  to  isolate  out  a  particular  kind  of 
thing. 

The  fact  is,  the  Administration  did  impose  sanctions  for  viola- 
tions of  missile  technology  proliferation  in  1993. 

And,  boy,  the  howls  from  the  U.S.  commercial  interests  when 
those  sanctions  were  imposed  were  simply  enormous.  They  were 
not  imposed  and  suspended.  They  were  imposed. 

We  could  carefully  track  some  of  these  different  stories  about 
which  occurred  prior  to  1994  and  which  occurred  after  1994.  We 
can  talk  about  Scowcroft  and  Eagleburger  going  over  there  and 
coming  back  and  our  meeting  in  closed  sessions  here  where  reports 
were  given  to  us  which  then  soon  leaked  into  the  newspapers  of  the 
assurances  that  there  were  received  from  the  Chinese  and  then  the 
story  of  what  happened  subsequently. 

We  can  remind  ourselves  that  after  the  Gulf  War  Jim  Baker 
coming  to  this  hearing  and  talking  about,  we  now  understand  the 
dangers  of  the  spread  of,  not  simply  the  weapons  of  mass  destruc- 
tion, but  advanced  offensive  conventional  weapons,  and  we  are 
going  to  finally  do  something  about  it  and  what  happened  with  P- 
5,  and  what  an  empty  process  that  all  became. 

So  I  think  we  should  be  issue-specific  with  less  particular  focus 
on  who  the  bad  guys  were. 

The  Chinese  loved  George  Bush.  We  know  that.  It  was  not  be- 
cause he  was  tough  with  them.  So  when  you  talk  about  who  the 
Chinese  are  taking  the  measure  of,  I  am  not  sure  love  in  that  case 
is  necessarily  a  credit  from  my  point  of  view.  And  I  just  wanted  to 
say  all  that. 

Mr.  Smith.  I  would  just  say  to  my  friend,  there  is  no  attempt  to 
politicize  here.  This  administration  has  been  in  office  for  3  years. 
And  when  the  previous  administration  was  in  office,  whether  it  be 
on  Bosnia  or  other  issues,  I  was  an  outspoken  critic,  as  were  many 
members  of  my  side  of  the  aisle,  on  the  substance  of  the  issues. 
And  that  is  what  we  are  here  debating. 
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When  sanctions  were  lifted  in  October  1994,  that  sent  the  wrong 
message.  Because,  again,  a  promise  was  made;  and  promises  made 
by  the  Chinese  dictatorship  in  Beijing  are  very  soon  promises  bro- 
ken. 

And  I  think  that  we  have  to  come  to  grips  with  that.  This  admin- 
istration seems  not  to  be  able  to  do  that. 

Mr.  BERMAN.  OK.  If  you  will  just  yield,  I  would  suggest — and  I 
do  not  know  if  this  is  your  subcommittee's  jurisdiction  or  the  Full 
Committee's  jurisdiction;  I  guess  it  is  the  Full  Committee's  jurisdic- 
tion now — there  are  some  very  fascinating  and  important  ques- 
tions. The  failure  of  the  countries  that  all  got  together  on  missile 
technology  control  and  developed  a  regime  to  implement  multilater- 
ally  meaningful  sanctions,  the  failure  on  missile  proliferation,  the 
general  failure  to  establish  some  focus  on  Iran — we  just  had  a  de- 
bate about  that  yesterday  on  the  House  floor — where  is  the  CoCom 
successor  agency,  and  what  is  its  status,  and  what  is  happening 
multilateraliy? 

These  are  some  of  the  things  we  should  be  having  hearings  on 
and  getting  down  to  real  specifics.  I  think  we  all  know  the  defects 
of  U.S.  and  Western  efforts  to  deal  with  Chinese  proliferation  ques- 
tions. And  I  think  it  is  right  to  harp  on  it,  but  there  are  some  other 
serious  issues,  too,  particularly,  where  are  our  friends  who  we  al- 
lied with  in  the  cold  war,  who  we  maintain  the  massive  defense 
burden  for,  who  we  are  positioned  in  the  Persian  Gulf  to  protect? 
Where  are  they  on  some  of  these  issues  as  well? 

And  I  think  that  is  worth  pursuing. 

Mr.  Smith.  Well,  let  me  say 

Ms.  Davis.  Could  I  just  correct  your  own  record  with  respect  to 
the  1994  Chinese  agreement  on  missile  transfers,  which  has  been 
carried  out  by  the  Chinese,  to  our  understanding,  to  this  point. 

The  sanctions  were  removed  at  the  time  they  made  this  commit- 
ment. We  monitor  this  closely.  And  I  can  tell  you  today  that  they 
are  carrying  out  that  commitment,  to  not  transfer  globally  ground- 
to-ground  missiles  with  the  characteristics  covered  by  the  MTCR. 

This  is  not  all  that  we  would  seek  in  the  future;  but  at  least  for 
the  record,  that  is  what  has  happened. 

Mr.  Smith.  Thank  you,  Secretary  Davis,  for  your  testimony.  We 
do  have  some  questions  we  would  like  to  submit  for  the  record,  if 
you  would  be  kind  enough  to  respond  to  those. 

And  I  do  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  number  of  articles  be 
made  a  part  of  the  record. 

Without  objection,  it  will  be  so  ordered. 

[The  material  appears  in  the  appendix.] 

Mr.  Smith.  Secretary  Davis,  we  will  look  forward  to  a  closed  ses- 
sion if  we  can  mutually  work  out  a  time  and  date. 

Thank  you. 

I  would  like  to  invite  our  second  panel  to  the  witness  table. 

Henry  Sokolski,  who  is  the  Executive  Director  of  the  Non- 
proliferation  Policy  Education  Center,  a  Washington  non-profit  or- 
ganization founded  in  1994  to  promote  better  understanding  of 
strategic  weapons  proliferation  issues  for  academics,  policymakers, 
and  the  media. 

Mr.  Sokolski  teaches  graduate  school  courses  on  proliferation  at 
Boston  University's  Institute  of  World  Politics  in  Washington  and 
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is  currently  completing  a  book  on  proliferation,  "Armageddon's 
Shadow",  for  the  University  of  Kentucky  Press. 

From  1989  to  early  1993,  Mr.  Sokolski  was  a  political  appointee 
of  the  Bush  administration  and  served  as  deputy  for  Nonprolifera- 
tion  Policy  in  the  Office  of  Secretary  of  Defense.  He  has  a  very  ex- 
tensive background,  which  I  would  ask  be  made  a  part  of  the 
record. 

[The  material  appears  in  the  appendix.] 

Michael  Krepon  is  president  of  the  Henry  L.  Stimson  Center,  a 
Washington-based  think  tank,  specializing  in  arms  control  and 
international  security  problems.  The  Stimson  Center's  motto  is 
"Pragmatic  Steps  Toward  Ideal  Objectives." 

Mr.  Krepon's  substantive  areas  of  interest  are  nuclear  arms  con- 
trol, disarmament,  and  missile  defenses,  chemical  weapons  pro- 
liferation; South  Asia,  and  the  promotion  of  confidence-building 
measures  in  regions  of  tension. 

During  the  Carter  administration,  Mr.  Krepon  worked  for  3 
years  in  the  U.S.  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency,  directing 
defense  policy  and  program  reviews. 

Prior  to  that,  he  worked  for  4  years  on  Capitol  Hill  as  legislative 
assistant  to  two  democratic  Members  of  Congress. 

He  is  the  author  or  editor  of  seven  books. 

And,  again,  I  would  ask  that  his  very  extensive  background  be 
made  a  part  of  the  record. 

[The  material  appears  in  the  appendix.] 

Mr.  Sven  Kraemer  is  a  former  senior  U.S.  Government  official 
and  a  nationally  recognized  expert  on  defense,  arms  control,  and 
foreign  policy. 

He  is  president  of  Global  Challenge  2000,  which  he  founded  in 
Washington,  DC  early  in  1992,  to  provide  independent  assessments 
for  key  government  policymakers,  the  media,  business  community, 
and  private  organizations. 

His  25  years  of  service  began  in  1963  during  the  Kennedy  admin- 
istration with  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  as  a  member  of  the 
civil  service. 

During  the  Reagan  administration,  he  served  until  late  1987  as 
National  Security  Counsel  Staff  Director  on  Arms  Control,  and  he 
participated  in  some  40  National  Security  Council  meetings  rep- 
resenting the  NSC  in  that  regard. 

And,  finally,  he  has  worked  for  a  number  of  Members  of  Con- 
gress. And  I  ask  that  his  background,  too,  be  made  a  part  of  the 
record. 

[The  material  appears  in  the  appendix.] 

Mr.  Sokolski,  if  you  could  begin. 

STATEMENT  OF  HENRY  SOKOLSKI,  EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR, 
NONPROLD7ERATION  POLICY  EDUCATION  CENTER 

Mr.  Sokolski.  Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you  very  much  for  inviting 
me  to  testify  here  today. 

Looking  at  the  clock  and  the  chamber,  I  am  going  to  take  the 
Draconian  measure  of  reducing  my  statement  by  50  percent.  So  in- 
stead of  reading  two  pages,  I  will  read  one-page.  I  will  try  to  keep 
it  on  point. 
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I  had  been  asked  by  your  staff  to  speak  about  what  Chairman 
Gilman  was  speaking  about  in  his  statement,  which  is  general  non- 
proliferation  policy  in  the  U.S.  and  its  relevance  or  applicability  in 
the  case  of  Cnina  and  what  could  be  done  to  enhance  the  effective- 
ness of  that  policy. 

I  suppose  if  there  was  an  overview  statement  that  I  would  make 
in  answer  to. that  tasking  it  would  be  this:  If  you  did  nothing  else 
but  stop  direct  U.S.  Government  subsidies  to  known  proliferators, 
particularly  in  China,  and  demanded  that  the  law  be  followed,  it 
would  be  a  major  change  for  the  better. 

Beyond  that,  it  would  be  useful — and  I  think  constructive — to  try 
to  focus  congressional  attention  on  what  is  being  done  in  the  U.S. 
Government — and  there  are  some  efforts — to  not  just  manage  or 
react  to  proliferation,  but  to  anticipate  it  and  try  to  diffuse  it  before 
it  becomes  a  problem. 

What  I  would  like  to  do  now  is  talk  about  the  case  of  China  and 
how  these  general  points  I  have  just  raised  might  apply  in  specific. 

In  the  case  of  China,  one  of  the  first  things  that  would  be  need- 
ed— and  I  think  from  the  comments  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
today,  I  sense  that  there  is  an  eagerness  to  look  into  this — is  en- 
forcement of  U.S.  nonproliferation  laws. 

I  can  tell  here  from  this  chart  that  you  are  very  alert  already  to 
the  need  to  focus  the  U.S.  Government's  attention  not  just  on  the 
ring  magnets,  but  on  the  missile  transfers  and  the  chemical  trans- 
fers and  the  variety  of  laws  that  have  been  violated  or  at  least  not 
implemented.  I  want  to  be  clear  on  that  point. 

It  is  one  thing  to  complain  of  the  executive  branch  that  it  has 
not  chosen  to  implement  the  law  the  way  you  might  want,  that  is, 
to  say,  to  sanction  China.  It  is  another  thing,  however,  entirely, 
when  the  law  requires  the  executive  branch  to  at  least  give  you 
briefings  and  notices  of  waivers  and  then,  it  chooses  not  to. 

I  think  that  is  a  problem  because  the  way  the  Congress  learns 
about  much  of  what  is  sanctionable,  unfortunately,  is  through  the 
press.  That  is  not  the  way  it  should  be  done. 

It  seems  to  me,  at  a  minimum,  any  executive,  as  I  understand 
current  law,  is  required  to  at  least  give  you  notice  that  it  intends 
to  waive  sanctionable  activity.  I  think  there  is  far  too  much  reluc- 
tance— and  I  would  agree  with  Congressman  Berman,  this  is  an  ex- 
ecutive problem — it  is  getting  worse,  though,  Mr.  Berman;  I  think 
it  is  not  getting  better;  but  I  am  not  sure  that  it  is  because  of  par- 
tisan reasons. 

Mr.  Berman.  The  politics  are  getting  worse,  too. 

Mr.  Sokolski.  Yes.  But  the  scrutiny  of  what  is  sanctionable  and 
what  is  done  with  that  intelligence  is  ultimately  something  that  is 
critically  an  oversight  function  of  the  Congress. 

If  you  do  not  do  it,  the  law  will  not  be  upheld,  and  the  policy  will 
deteriorate.  And  I  will  be  candid,  I  think  you  can  do  a  lot  better. 

That  you  are  holding  this  hearing  today  is  heartening  because 
this  is  one  of  the  most  focused  hearings  I  nave  been  at.  The  ques- 
tions have  been  uniformly  good  and  better  than  I  have  seen  pre- 
viously. 

In  that  regard,  though,  I  think  it  is  important  to  go  down  the  list 
and  also  try  to  find  out  about  the  things  that  are  not  in  the  news- 
paper. 
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I  must  tell  you,  the  executive  branch — and  I  know  this  from  my 
own  duty  in  the  Defense  Department — keeps  a  very  careful  record 
of  all  sanctionable  intelligence;  and  it  tracks  what  happens  to  it. 

Someone  who  has  the  purse  strings  needs,  in  camera,  to  review 
that  record,  at  least  after  the  fact.  That  that  has  not  happened  is 
something  which  is  regrettable.  And  I  can  assure  you,  when  you 
see  this  record,  if  you  are  depressed  now,  you  have  not  begun  to 
be  as  depressed  as  you  should  be.  But  you  need  to  do  that. 

Now,  that  leads  to  another  simple  thing.  I  think,  at  a  minimum, 
in  the  case  of  China — and  arguably  in  some  of  these  other  pro- 
liferation cases — it  really  is  bad  form  to  allow  a  continued,  direct, 
U.S.  Government  subsidy  to  known  proliferating  entities  in  China. 
You  know,  sanctioning  would  be  great,  but  at  least  do  not  subsidize 
them  is  a  good  rule  of  thumb.  Now,  this  may  sound  kind  of  as- 
tounding or  flip,  but  it  is  not. 

Right  now  the  Department  of  Energy  is  funding  Westinghouse  to 
do  a  reactor  research  program  called  the  AP-600  and  has  invited 
six  nuclear  engineers,  from  the  very  Chinese  entity  identified  as 
having  sold  the  ring  magnets,  to  come  and  help  work  on  this  tax- 
payer-funded project. 

To  my  knowledge,  the  invitation  has  not  been  suspended.  It  is 
still  in  force.  I  do  not  believe  the  Chinese  have  yet  come.  That 
might  create  a  little  bit  too  much  news.  But  it  has  not  been  sus- 
pended. 

In  addition,  Undersecretary  Davis  talked  about  Eximbank  guar- 
antees. Well,  indeed,  there  were  $800  million  worth  of  them.  And 
what  are  they  for?  Well,  once  again,  to  complete  reactor  construc- 
tion with  the  very  same  entity  that  sold  the  ring  magnets. 

To  my  knowledge,  those  Eximbank  loan  guarantees,  which  are 
backed  by  U.S.  taxpayers,  are  not  suspended.  I  do  not  know  what 
their  status  is,  but  that  would  be  worth  finding  out. 

Also — and  this  one  is  a  little  tricky — because  of  the  massive 
amount  of  computer  decontrol,  there  is,  I  am  sure,  a  fair  number 
of  very  high  end  U.S. -specific  unique  computers  going  to  strategic 
weapons  testing  and  development  facilities  in  China.  You  might 
want  to  find  out  if  that  is  true.  I  am  pretty  confident  it  must  be. 

Mr.  Berman.  You  mean  high  end  lack  of  control? 

Mr.  Sokolski.  What  is  that? 

Mr.  Berman.  High  end  lack  of  control  is  what  you  mean? 

Mr.  Sokolski.  High  end  computers  that  are  no  longer  controlled 
like  they  used  to  be. 

Now,  exporters  are  supposed  to,  under  the  new  procedures,  keep 
track  after  the  fact,  after  they  have  shipped  items.  It  would  be  use- 
ful to  know  whether  any  of  these  computers  have  ended  up  in 
places  that  would  make  a  "60  Minutes"  program  that  you  do  not 
really  want  to  have  a  hearing  about. 

Finally,  another  thing  to  keep  in  mind — and  this  is  new;  someone 
pointed  this  out  to  my  task  force  on  Nonproliferation  Policy  Re- 
form, which  Congressman  Berman  has  graced  with  his  name  on 
the  letterhead;  and  I  am  asking  the  Chairman  if  I  could  place  the 
executive  summary  of  those  recommendations  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Smith.  Without  objection,  they  will  be. 

[The  material  appears  in  the  appendix.] 

Mr.  Sokolski.  Thank  you  very  much. 
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One  of  the  things  that  was  discovered  is  that  the  Chinese  Gov- 
ernment has  floated  bonds  on  the  U.S.  bond  market;  and  the  Secu- 
rities and  Exchange  Commission  (SEC),  in  a  pro  forma  fashion,  ap- 
proved these.  Now,  it  could  be  that  they  are  rather  benign  and  that 
they  are  very  small  companies,  perhaps  state-run,  but  they  are  be- 
nign. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  would  pay  to  have  the  SEC  be  very  careful 
here.  Do  you  want  Americans  who  are  planning  their  retirement  to 
fund  proliferating  entities  of  the  People's  Liberation  Army?  I  do  not 
think  so. 

By  the  way,  controlling  such  bonds  is  a  financial  sanction,  and 
the  other  sanctions  I've  mentioned  are  high-tech  targeted  sanc- 
tions. They  are  not  general  trade  sanctions.  And  many  of  the  criti- 
cisms directed  against  sanctioning  or  general  trade  sanctions  do 
not  apply  to  these. 

Second,  once  you  get  beyond  enforcing  the  laws  and  perhaps  end- 
ing direct  U.S.  subsidies  to  known  proliferators,  I  think  it  would  be 
useful — and  this  came  out  in  your  presentation,  Mr.  Chairman — 
that  you  place  a  moratorium  on  making  proliferators  members  of 
nonproliferation  regimes. 

In  China's  case,  the  United  States  has  clearly  undermined  the  le- 
verage it  once  had  to  sanction  those  helping  China  modernize  its 
strategic  rocket  forces,  Russia  and  the  Ukraine,  and  over  one  of  the 
most  significant  consumers  of  Chinese  missile  technology,  Brazil. 

The  reason  why  is  that  the  United  States  made  the  Ukraine  a 
MTCR  adherent  for  purposes  of  law,  and  Russia  and  Brazil  as  full 
members.  As  such,  these  nations  cannot  be  sanctioned  under  U.S. 
law.  This  recommends — and,  indeed,  the  task  force  report  rec- 
ommends— two  things:  Changing  U.S.  law  to  eliminate  sanction  ex- 
emptions for  nonproliferation  members  and  adherents,  and  making 
sure  the  executives  do  not  try  to  fix  Chinese  proliferation  problems 
by  making  China  an  adherent,  or  for  that  matter,  any  other 
proliferator  an  adherent. 

This,  then,  brings  me  to  the  third  general  prescription. 

I  think  it  would  be  very  useful  for  this  committee  and  Congress 
in  general  to  make  an  effort  to  see  what  it  is  the  executive  is  doing 
to  anticipate  rather  than  to  react  to  proliferation  threats. 

Certainly  congressional  focus — and  I  am  sure  the  other  two  wit- 
nesses will  focus  on  it  quite  a  lot — has  been  on  developing  missile 
defenses;  and  I  think  that  focus  is  all  together  sound.  But  I  think 
this  focus  needs  to  be  complemented  by  at  least  as  much  discussion 
and  debate  over  our  nonproliferation  policies  which,  too  frequently, 
I  believe,  accelerate  or  allow  the  very  threats  we  must  defend 
against  to  proceed.  And  China,  frankly,  may  be  an  example.  I  think 
it  is. 

Congress  has  been  briefed  after  all,  by  virtually  every  agency  and 
official  responsible  for  managing  proliferation  crises  after  they 
break  out  but  by  virtually  none  of  those  responsible  for  anticipating 
and  defusing  these  problems  in  advance. 

The  Central  Intelligence  Agency's  Integrated  Regional  Threat 
Group,  within  the  Office  of  Weapons  Technology  Proliferation  and 
the  Department  of  Defense's  Office  of  Net  Assessment  are  perhaps 
the  only  places  that  work  on  these  kinds  of  anticipatory  intel- 
ligence issues. 
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Yet,  Congress,  to  my  knowledge,  has  never  asked  them  to  testify. 
This,  I  think,  sends  a  dead  wrong  message  that  reacting  to  pro- 
liferation after  it  is  realized  is  more  important  to  Congress  than 
anticipating  and  defusing  it.  And  I  know  that  is  not  your  intent. 

Finally — and  this,  I  think,  is  perhaps,  the  single  most  important 
thing  in  my  testimony;  and  I  think  I  am  right  about  that,  but  you 
will  nave  to  be  the  judge — it  is  desperately  necessary  that  Congress 
begin  to  do  much  more  routine  budgetary  oversight  of  our  fight 
against  proliferation. 

The  number  of  officials,  at  least  600,  as  I  was  able  to  discern 
from  discussion  with  officials  at  the  Office  of  Budget  and  Manage- 
ment— or  Management  and  Budget — and  the  number  of  offices 
dedicated  to  fighting  proliferation  full  time,  over  60,  are  in  fact 
growing  so  fast  that  the  executive  spends  thousands — probably 
hundreds  of  thousands — annually  simply  to  get  a  national  directory 
of  who  is  who  in  nonproliferation. 

Congress  should  ask  the  GAO  to  detail  who  is  spending  what  and 
then  routinely  ask  the  executive  to  explain  what  we  are  getting  for 
our  money. 

Specifically,  there  are  intelligence  agencies  dedicated  to  finding 
out  what  is  sanctionable.  I  think  they  are  doing  a  very  good  job, 
by  the  way.  I  do  not  fault  them.  It  is  the  policy  demand  for  this 
intelligence  that  is  always  lacking  because  the  executive  branch,  by 
its  very  nature,  does  not  like  to  act  against  foreign  nations. 

I  think  you  will  do  much  better  in  teasing  out  what  is  going  on 
if  you  can  somehow  get  the  appropriators  eventually  to  hold  the 
money  on  specific  line  items  hostage  to  some  explanation  of  what 
is  being  done  with  this  good  intelligence. 

That  concludes  my  remarks. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Sokolski  appeared  in  the  appen- 
dix.] 

Mr.  SMITH.  Thank  you  very  much  for  your  testimony. 

Mr.  Krepon. 

STATEMENT  OF  MICHAEL  KREPON,  PRESIDENT,  THE  HENRY 
L.  STIMSON  CENTER 

Mr.  Krepon.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

With  your  permission,  I  would  like  to  insert  my  remarks  and  at- 
tachments into  the  record;  and  I  will  be  very,  very  brief. 

Mr.  Smith.  Without  objection,  your  full  statement  and  any  at- 
tachments will  be  made  a  part  of  the  record. 

Mr.  Krepon.  Thank  you. 

We  live  in  a  world  of  paradoxes,  so  I  am  going  to  give  you  some 
paradoxical  advice  in  dealing  with  this  very  serious  problem  that 
you  and  your  colleagues  have  identified. 

My  advice  would  be  to  view  the  range  of  solutions  available  to 
you  and  to  our  country  in  its  entirety.  We  do  have  a  lot  of  tools 
to  apply  to  this  problem. 

So  that  is  point  number  one. 

But  then  I  also  urge  you  to  disaggregate  the  threat.  So  look  at 
the  solutions  as  a  whole,  and  then  disaggregate  the  threat. 

Let  me  explain  what  I  mean.  We  have  a  State  Department;  we 
have  an  intelligence  community;  we  have  an  Arms  Control  Agency; 
we  have  export  controls;  we  have  strong  military  forces:  All  of  these 
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solutions  to  proliferation  problems  have  their  deficiencies.  We  need 
all  of  them  because  the  problem  is  so  serious. 

Look  at  the  problem  in  terms  of  lines  of  defense.  Lines  of  de- 
fense. The  front  line  of  defense  is  early  warning,  being  able  to  work 
collaboratively  with  other  countries,  once  we  identify  a  problem, 
and  all  the  rest  of  it. 

The  Nunn-Lugar — and  soon  to  be  Nunn-Lugar-Domenici  initia- 
tive is  part  of  the  front  lines  of  defense.  We  do  not  spend  a  lot  of 
money  on  it,  and  it  does  some  very  useful  things.  Thanks  in  part 
to  Nunn-Lugar,  as  of  this  month,  3,373  warheads  have  been  re- 
turned to  Russia  from  other  states  of  the  former  Soviet  Union. 
1,430  warheads  have  been  removed  from  deployment  in  Russia. 
800  launchers,  bombers,  and  ballistic  missiles  that  carry  nuclear 
warheads  have  been  cut  up.  800  of  them. 

Now,  if  we  were  to  deploy  a  ballistic  missile  defense  of  our  home- 
land sufficient  in  size  to  take  out  800  of  these  launchers,  we  would 
be  spending  tens  of  billions  of  dollars;  and  it  would  be  a  very  inef- 
fective defense  because  it  is  awfully  hard  to  take  out  thousands  of 
warheads  that  are  coming  at  us.  There  is  no  solution  to  that  prob- 
lem. 

So  view  the  problem  whole.  There  are  lots  of  possible  solutions 
out  there,  and  we  need  as  much  creative  help  and  resources  as  we 
can  get  to  address  the  problem. 

Now  look  at  the  threat,  and  let  us  disaggregate  it. 

Almost  every  person  who  comes  before  this  committee  starts  with 
a  premise:  The  sky  is  falling.  I  do  not  believe  that  is  true.  I  believe 
that  there  has  been  a  lot  of  progress  in  a  lot  of  areas.  Other  parts 
of  the  problem  are  extremely  serious  and  severe,  and  they  worry 
me.  The  seepage  of  fissile  material  from  the  Former  Soviet  Union 
is  a  hugely  worrisome  problem.  The  use  of  chemical  weapons,  as 
a  means  of  terror,  we  have  seen  our  first  precedent  in  that  regard, 
the  Tokyo  subway  system.  There  is  a  lesson  there.  Biological  weap- 
ons can  be  used  as  a  weapon  of  terror. 

These  are  the  biggest  parts  of  the  problem.  And  their  means  of 
delivery  are  not  a  ballistic  missile  that  travels  thousands  and  thou- 
sands of  kilometers.  The  essence  of  the  problem,  Mr.  Chairman,  is 
the  truck  bomb,  right  now.  It  is  not  the  ballistic  missile  that  can 
land  on  our  country. 

And  if  you  look  again  and  disaggregate  the  problem,  you  see  that 
the  ballistic  missile  threat  to  our  country  is  the  least  of  our  prob- 
lems. It  is  the  most  remote  of  the  problems  we  face.  This  is  not  just 
me  speaking.  It  is  the  CIA  speaking;  it  is  the  intelligence  commu- 
nity speaking;  and  not  just  now,  but  in  the  past;  it  is  BMDO  speak- 
ing; it  is  the  Department  of  Defense  speaking.  And  I  hope  you  take 
their  testimony. 

I  have  attached  to  my  testimony  a  simple  chart,  and  you  will  find 
it  about  two-thirds  of  the  way  into  the  testimony.  This  was  a  chart 
prepared  by  the  Ballistic  Missile  Defense  Organization  for  the  Un- 
dersecretary of  Defense.  This  is  what  it  looks  like.  The  vertical  axis 
is  the  number  of  missiles  that  threaten  our  country  or  our  forces 
or  our  friends  and  allies  abroad. 

Now,  that  axis — you  do  not  have  a  number  on  it  because  this 
chart  would  be  classified  if  it  had  a  number  on  it.  But  let  us  as- 
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sume  that  each  one  of  these  blocks  constitutes  a  thousand  ballistic 
missiles.  OK? 

So  most  of  the  missiles  that  you  see  that  currently  threaten  our 
friends  and  allies  are  on  the  far  left-hand  corner  of  this  chart. 
These  are  very,  very  short-range  missiles.  These  are  Scud  missiles. 
And  this  is  where  it  looks  to  me  like  90  percent  or  more  of  the 
threat  lies. 

If  you  look  at  the  rest  of  the  chart,  you  see  a  very  small  number 
of  missiles.  If  you  add  them  all  up,  there  may  be  a  thousand  of 
these  missiles,  a  thousand  of  them.  That  is  out  into  the  future. 
That  is  out  into  the  year  2010. 

The  Congress  could  easily  spend  $40  to  $60  billion  over  the  next 
15  years  to  address  these  1,000  missiles.  That  is  $40  million  to  $60 
million  per  missile.  That  is  according  to  CBO  estimates.  That  is  for 
theater  missile  defenses. 

So  the  reason  why  I  ask  you  to  look  at  an  entire  range  of  solu- 
tions and  to  look  at  the  threat  in  a  disaggregated  way  is  because 
you  have  two  very  important  responsibilities:  One  is  to  defend  our 
country  and  our  allies  and  our  friends  abroad  from  weapons  of 
mass  destruction.  You  also  have  the  responsibility  to  protect  the 
taxpayer's  wallet. 

And  if  you  put  $40  to  $60  billion  over  the  next  15  years  to  deal 
with  1,000  potentially  hostile  missiles  that  can  threaten  our  friends 
and  our  allies,  I  think  that  is  not  a  good  allocation  of  resources. 

Now,  we  have  not  even  begun  to  talk  about  national  missile  de- 
fenses against  the  threat  which  the  intelligence  community  de- 
scribes as  remote  and  unlikely.  Now  we  could  be  spending  tens  of 
billions  of  dollars  more  on  that  particular  problem. 

We  need  effective  defenses.  They  come  in  many,  many  forms.  But 
the  primary  task  of  defenses,  the  real  threat  that  is  out  there  is 
to  our  friends,  our  allies,  and  our  troops  that  are  deployed  over- 
seas. That  is  the  threat. 

Last,  Congressman  Berman,  you  have  followed  the  test  ban  trea- 
ty negotiations  for  a  very,  very  long  time;  and  I  know  you  have  a 
strong  personal  interest  in  the  outcome.  You  deserve  a  better  ex- 
planation of  the  state  of  play  than  you  got  from  the  previous  wit- 
ness. 

Here  is  where  we  stand:  The  four  nuclear  weapon  states  who  are 
partners  to  this  treaty  have  said  to  us:  We  are  not  going  to  join 
unless  the  three  threshold  states  are  also  depositing  their  instru- 
ments of  ratification. 

So  there  has  to  be  our  five  nuclear  weapons  states  plus  the  three. 

The  U.S.  Government's  position  has  been  that  we  have  to  have 
the  five.  We  would  rather  not  extend  it  to  the  three  thresholds 
states;  but  if  that  is  what  the  other  four  nuclear  weapon  states  de- 
mand, so  be  it.  We  have  tried  to  convince  them  otherwise;  have  not 
had  much  success. 

Most  people  who  know  something  about  India  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  it's  very  unlikely  that  the  government  of  India  will 
deposit  its  instrument  of  ratification.  India  has  stayed  outside  of 
the  Nonproliferation  Treaty  since  1963 — excuse  me,  1968  when  it 
was  negotiated,  1970  when  it  first  took  affect.  So  that  is  26  years. 
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We  may  well  be  looking  at  a  treaty  that  is  completed  but  that 
remains  forever  in  limbo  or  at  least  remains  in  limbo  for  a  very, 
very  long  period  of  time. 

It  is  not  clear  to  me  whether  or  not  the  Administration  has  got- 
ten commitments  from  the  other  four  that  they  are  prepared  to  at- 
tend a  signing  ceremony  for  the  test  ban  treaty  in  the  absence  of 
the  threshold  states. 

As  I  understand  international  law,  which  is  not  very  well,  a  trea- 
ty that  has  been  completed  but  that  remains  unsigned  and 
unratified  does  not  provide  a  very  firm  set  of  constraints  against 
a  resumption  of  nuclear  testing. 

So  I  am  concerned  about  this  situation.  It  is  a  very  hard  situa- 
tion to  turn  around  because  it  requires  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  pick  up  the  phone  and  talk  to  his  opposite  members  in 
the  other  nuclear  weapon  states. 

And  at  least  two  of  these  nuclear  weapon  states,  Russia  and 
China,  are  not  very  eager  to  complete  the  negotiation,  although 
they  say  they  are  prepared  to  do  so.  Great  Britain  and  France  who 
are  our  friends  and  allies,  who  we  are  helping  out  a  great  deal  in 
this  matter,  have  not  shown  a  whole  lot  of  interest  in  helping  us 
out  on  the  entry  into  force  question. 

So  we  have  a  problem.  And  I  have  grave  misgivings  about  com- 
pleting this  treaty  in  such  a  way  that  it  does  not  go  into  effect.  But 
we  do  need  to  complete  this  treaty. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Krepon  appears  in  the  appendix.] 

Mr.  Smith.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Kraemer. 

STATEMENT  OF  SVEN  S.  KRAEMER,  FORMER  DIRECTOR  OF 
ARMS  CONTROL  FOR  THE  NATIONAL  SECURITY  COUNCIL 
1981  TO  1987 

Mr.  Kraemer.  Mr.  Chairman  and  distinguished  member — and  I 
really,  truly  wish  there  were  more  members  here  on  this  important 
issue — the  strategic  threat  of  proliferation  to  the  United  States  is 
mounting. 

It  comes  not  only  from  a  handful  of  infamous  rogue  regimes.  It 
also  comes  from  Russia  and  from  China,  which  are  the  chief  suppli- 
ers and  are  themselves  rogues  in  supplying  these  rogues. 

And,  sadly,  it  also  comes  from  the  neglectful  policy  of  this  admin- 
istration, not  only  in  not  enforcing  sanctions  and  laws  but  also  in 
providing  the  wherewithal,  in  some  cases  through  technology  trans- 
fers to  China,  in  particular,  which  goes  on  to  hostile  third  coun- 
tries. 

It  is  not  just  that  we  are  giving  computers  to  China  so  that  it 
can  simulate  nuclear  tests — and  we  dare  to  call  this  counter-pro- 
liferation— that  was  Secretary  of  Defense  Perry's  offer  of  October 
1994 — China  also  readily  gives  what  it  buys  or  steals  from  us, 
sometimes  under  taxpayer  subsidies,  and  some  through  the  Peo- 
ple's Liberation  Army  businesses  that  thev  have  in  their  joint  ven- 
tures, give  this  handily  to  others.  General  Scowcroft  said  they  will 
sell  to  anybody  that  gives  them  money.  And  I  think  part  of  that 
is  their  strategic  purpose,  especially  with  Iran  where  they  may 
have  surrogate  reasons  for  wanting  to  heighten  the  danger  points 
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in  the  Middle  East.  Perhaps  they  see  Iran  as  going  after  Saudi 
Arabia,  for  example,  and  the  oil  resources  we  need. 

So  this  problem  is  mounting.  In  the  very  few  minutes  that  we 
have  been  given  as  critics  of  the  Administration — at  least  two  of 
us — to  make  oral  presentations,  I  would  like  to  summarize  a  very 
extensive  statement  that  I  am  providing  for  the  record.  I  would 
also  encourage  you  to  have  detailed  hearings  on  some  of  the  points 
that  will  be  raised,  and  I  wish  that  you  would  encourage  the  cre- 
ation of  a  Team  B  of  independent  experts  to  help  keep  all  of  us  in- 
formed and  honest  and  honorable  in  what  is  a  major  challenge  to 
ourselves  and  to  our  children.  This  is  a  challenge  which  is  here 
now;  it  is  a  clear  and  present  danger;  it  is  not  something  8  or  15 
years  away. 

Dictators  with  whom  we  deal  in  Russia,  China,  and  throughout 
the  world  that  we  are  asking  to  sign  on  to  agreements  are  different 
from  the  democrats  with  whom  we  deal.  Yet  our  policy  does  not 
distinguish  them  at  all  since  we  take  their  anti-proliferation  prom- 
ises equally  for  granted.  Our  policies  do  not  distinguish  between 
the  indigenous  developments  that  might  threaten  us  early  and  the 
transfers  of  technologies  and  weapons  that  could  further  accelerate 
those  developments. 

In  my  prepared  testimony,  I  walk  the  committee  through  the  offi- 
cial estimates  of  the  Bush  administration  and  the  initial  estimates 
of  the  Clinton  administration  as  to  when  the  American  homeland, 
not  just  key  interests  and  forces  overseas  which  are  already  threat- 
ened by  short-range  missiles,  might  be  threatened. 

The  testimony  of  Dick  Cheney,  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  in  the 
year  before  Mr.  Clinton  came  to  power  suggested  that  the  threat 
was  there  within  this  decade. 

James  Woolsey  and  Larry  Gershwin,  both  senior  CIA  officials,  in 
1993  spoke  of  a  threat  within  8  years,  meaning  within  the  decade. 
James  Woolsey's  CIA  Proliferation  Center  published  a  threat  pic- 
ture which  included  accelerated  risk  of  transfers  of  technologies 
which  brought  the  threat  home  to  us  right  around  the  time  of  the 
turn  of  the  century. 

All  of  this,  as  you  know  as  well  as  anybody,  was  walked  back  in 
the  last  year  into  a  rather  fishy  estimate.  The  fishy  estimate  is 
fishy  first  because  it  excluded  Russia  and  China  as  threats,  which 
is  an  extraordinary  jump  since  we  do  not  know  what  will  happen 
in  Russia,  and  we  should  be  fearful  of  instabilities  in  China.  Russia 
has  9,000  strategic  missiles;  and  whether  or  not  they  are  pointed 
at  us  is  irrelevant.  Mr.  Clinton  keeps  saying  that  they  are  not  tar- 
geted at  us.  But  as  he  knows,  it  takes  a  matter  of  seconds  to  re- 
target them.  So,  of  course,  they  are  targetable  at  us. 

If  Mayor  Barry  of  Washington  DC  told  me,  as  a  citizen,  that  the 
guns  of  Washington  were  not  pointed  at  me  or  my  children  and  I 
asked  where  the  guns  were  and  where  the  bullets  were  and  he 
could  not  answer  that,  I  would  be  thinking  he  had  a  very  foolish 
notion. 

If  I  was  told  that  the  a  Nunn-Lugar  monies  and  the  implementa- 
tion of  the  Start  Treaty  had  not  actually  dismantled  any  warheads 
and  only  very  few  missiles — and,  yes,  some  old  launchers — and  that 
all  of  the  missiles  and  warheads  coming  in  from  the  Ukraine  and 
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Belarus  were  only  adding  to  the  Russian  inventory,  then  I  would 
not  say  that  that  threat  is  reduced. 

Also,  if  you  exclude  Hawaii  and  Alaska  from  the  United  States 
as  the  new  CIA  estimates  does  and  if  you  also  exclude  the  transfers 
of  technologies  that  can  accelerate  indigenous  threats,  then  you  are 
cheating  on  your  estimates.  So  we  need  a  different  estimate. 

A  particular  problem  has  arisen  with  regard  to  China,  and  that 
is  part  of  the  focus  of  your  session  today. 

My  prepared  statement  raises  ten  specific  issues  with  regard  to 
China  which  are  troublesome  and  which,  in  the  proliferation  area, 
as  in  the  trade  and  human  rights  area — and  I  believe  these  are 
interrelated — require  that  we  not  treat  China  either  in  terms  of 
business  as  usual  or  as  children  whom  we  slap  on  the  wrist  and 
ask  to  make  new  promises.  We  do  not  treat  them  as  adults  who 
should — as  a  standard  practice  of  a  developing  country,  or  a  devel- 
oped country — work  honorably  with  their  international  diplomacy 
and  their  agreements. 

That  is  also  why  the  connection  between  the  absence  of  democ- 
racy and  China  and  their  breaking  of  promises  abroad  is  so  direct 
and  why  you  are  so  correct,  Congressman  Smith,  in  challenging 
China's  rights  abuses  and  in  standing  with  the  human  rights  re- 
formers. 

If  China  was  a  democracy,  that  would  be  the  best  arms  control 
there  is.  Probably  the  only  effective  arms  control  is  democracy,  be- 
cause people  who  are  democrats  do  not  suppress  their  own  people 
and  use  weapons  against  them.  They  do  not  cheat  and  break  con- 
tracts. They  have  checks  and  balances.  They  have  elections.  They 
are  naturally  peaceful  toward  the  outside  world. 

China  is  not  a  democracy.  Its  defense  programs  and  its  prolifera- 
tion programs  are  not  under  democratic  control.  China's  congress 
has  no  right  to  look  at  the  budget  there  or  the  government's  ex- 
cesses, or  to  imprison  people  who  are  breaking  laws. 

So,  first  of  all,  it  is  not  a  democracy.  Second,  they  have  a  very 
active  proliferation  program.  Experts  here  have  spelled  that  out.  It 
especially  includes  Iran  and  Iraq  and  Libya  and  Algeria  and  Paki- 
stan. And  I  would  consider  the  Iranian  infractions  the  most  seri- 
ous. The  Pakistani  problem  is  serious,  perhaps;  but  the  Iranians 
seem  more  wild  and  uncontrollable  in  how  they  might  use  the 
weapons.  And  they  have,  in  the  past,  shown  a  particular  hostility 
toward  the  United  States. 

There  is  also  the  issue  that  the  Chinese  are  militarily  a  building 
power.  They  are  building  new  strategic  resources,  strategic  weapon 
systems,  new  missiles,  and  so  on,  often  with  our  technologies,  and 
with  technologies  they  acquire  from  elsewhere.  And  they  are  build- 
ing new  conventional  forces  and  highly  mobile  forces,  partly,  they 
say  for  internal  security  but  clearly  also  for  external  reasons.  They 
are  building  bases  on  Burma's  coast.  They  have  committed  acts  of 
war  against  Taiwan.  They  are  already  indicating  what  they  will  do 
in  Hong  Kong  and  what  they  will  do  in  Macao  in  clamping  down. 

The  advanced  weapons  that  they  are  acquiring  from  different 
sources  are  also  weapons  systems  that  they  can  use  in  their  neigh- 
borhood or  could  proliferate  to  others. 

The  Chinese  record  also  is  very  bad  in  terms  of  compliance  with 
international  obligations  they  signed  onto  as  part  of  the  U.N.  Char- 
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ter  on  Human  Rights  for  the  political  rights  that  should  be  given 
to  their  people. 

Insofar  as  we  are  serious  on  the  human  rights  issue — and  I  leave 
more  detailed  discussion  of  specifics  to  my  paper — when  we  exclude 
that,  we  are  taking  away  the  single  greatest  hope  for  reform  and 
progress  in  China  and  for  a  peaceful  collaborative  world.  Therefore, 
we  would  also  be  taking  away  the  pressure  on  proliferation  in  a 
very,  very  direct  way. 

Just  a  final  note  stimulated  by  a  panelist's  statement  on  missile 
defenses. 

Right  now,  any  Third  World  country  with  a  short-range  missile 
can  knock  out  Washington  with  that  missile  by  putting  it  on  a  boat 
in  the  Chesapeake  Bay;  and  we  have  no  defense  against  that. 

Right  now  we  can  have  submarine  threats  or  freighters  with  mis- 
siles. These  short-range  missiles,  of  which  General  O'Neil  of  the 
Pentagon's  Ballistic  Missile  Defense  Organization  in  the  past  year 
said  there  were  8,000,  are  an  immediate  threat.  We  do  need  active 
missile  defenses.  $2.5  billion  a  year  will  provide  the  Upper  Tier 
Aegis  System,  which  is  mobile  and  also  provides  some  strategic  ca- 
pabilities to  defend  our  homeland. 

To  rely  on  a  peace  of  paper  for  our  defense,  the  broken  treaty  is 
ridiculous.  It  is  not  even  a  legal  treaty  because  there  is  no  succes- 
sor protocol  to  it  and  it  was  broken  by  the  Russians  in  1983.  In- 
stead, we  need  tough  diplomacy,  tough  sanctions,  and  arms  control 
agreements  with  effective  verification.  And  we  need,  in  case  deter- 
rence fails,  and  in  cases  that  almost  always  happen  arms  control 
agreements  break  down,  we  need  preemptive  capabilities  and  we 
need  active  defenses.  We  should  accelerate  their  deployment.  And 
I  believe  that  would  help  reduce  the  incentives  for  proliferants  to 
acquire  strike  systems  that  can  launch  a  strike  in  a  matter  of  sec- 
onds and  minutes  and  knock  out  entire  U.S.  cities. 

So  if  you  want  to  speak  about  saving  money,  please  save  our 
cities.  It  is  a  lot  less  extensive  to  have  a  $40  million  missile  defense 
than  to  lose  a  city  worth  billions,  not  to  mention  the  citizens  in  it. 

I  thank  you  very  much  for  this  opportunity. 

[The  statement  of  Mr.  Kraemer  appears  in  the  appendix.] 

Mr.  Smith.  Dr.  Kraemer,  thank  you  very  much  for  your  very  ex- 
tensive testimony;  and  I  have  read  through  your  written  remarks; 
and  they  are  very,  very  strong  and  very  well  documented. 

All  of  you  sat  through  Secretary  Davis's  testimony  earlier;  and 
I  would  like  to  ask  you  if  you  have  any  comments  on  her  presen- 
tation. 

But  you  make  the  comment,  Dr.  Kraemer,  that  the  Clinton  ad- 
ministration has  gone  to  dangerous  and  ridiculous  lengths  to  dis- 
guise the  proliferation  threat,  apparently  so  as  to  paint  its  counter- 
proliferation  and  arms  controls  efforts  as  successes  and  to  block 
U.S.  strategic  defense  programs. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  am  going  to  ask — because  I  know  the  Ad- 
ministration still  has  people  in  this  room — the  Administration  to 
respond  to  your  very  serious  charges,  because  I  mean  we  are  talk- 
ing about  tens  of  millions  of  people  regionally  and  around  the  globe 
being  put  at  risk  if  they  are  playing  games  with  these  very  impor- 
tant issues. 
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I  appreciate  your  comments  on  the  human  rights  issue,  is  it  na- 
ivete on  the  part  of  the  Administration?  Is  it  just  a  matter  of  what- 
ever gets  you  through  the  day  so  you  have  another  day  to  barter 
and  broker?  Is  it  that  there  is  a  lack  of  concern  about  these  issues, 
a  lack  of  understanding?  Why  would  they  want  to  disguise  the  very 
serious  and  compelling  threat,  as  one  of  our  witnesses  said,  a  clear 
and  present  danger  to  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Kraemer.  Well,  let  me  just  mention  one  recent  example:  The 
SS-18  ICBM  issue. 

The  Administration  last  fall  signed  a  space  launcher  transfer 
agreement  with  Russia  which  permits  Russia  a  huge  amendment 
to  the  Start  treaties.  It  permits  Russia  to  sell  the  servicing  of 
stages  of  its  intercontinental  ballistic  missiles  anywhere  in  the 
world.  Of  course,  the  stages  can  be  reassembled. 

That  means  the  SS-18  can  leave  Ukraine,  or  it  can  leave  Russia 
and  be  sold  to  Libya,  to  Cuba,  to  China,  to  anybody.  The  Chinese 
were  caught  trying  to  get  SS-18's  this  February  in  Ukraine  and 
again  in  May.  There  probably  was  very  high-level  collusion  by  Chi- 
nese, Ukrainian  and  Russian  officials.  These  were  not  amateurs 
running  around. 

The  SS-18  technology  going  anywhere  in  the  world  gives  an  im- 
mediate ICBM  capability,  an  intercontinental  capability.  But  this 
agreement  was  treated  as  a  great  achievement  by  the  Administra- 
tion. 

Mr.  Berman.  Wait  a  minute.  What  are  you  saying? 

What  agreement  allows 

Mr.  Kraemer.  The  September  28th  space  launcher  agreement 
signed  with  Russia,  it  has  not  been  properly,  or  I  think  at  all,  re- 
viewed by  the  Congress.  It  should  be.  It  is  one  of  many  so-called 
successes.  In  this  case,  it  is  an  amendment  to  a  treaty  that  was 
treated  by  the  Administration  not  as  an  amendment  but  as  sort  of 
an  executive  agreement. 

Mr.  Berman.  Are  there  not  a  whole  bunch  of  things  on  a  missile 
technology  list,  on  an  annex  that  are  prohibited?  Why  are  you — I 
mean,  there  are  no  Category  One  items  in  this  area  that — you  are 
saying  that  those  were  all 

Mr.  Kraemer.  There  are  many  contradictions  in  the  policy.  You 
cannot  sign  the  space  launcher  agreement  and  pretend  that  you 
are  against  proliferation. 

There  are  other  high-risk  agreements — the  Nuclear  Nonprolifera- 
tion  Treaty  (NPT)  should  have  been  strengthened  rather  than  ex- 
tended "unconditionally  and  indefinitely".  It  has  no  teeth.  Henry 
Sokolski  is  one  of  those  who  points  out  that  half  the  clauses  in  the 
treaty  promote  the  proliferation  of  "peaceful",  yes,  "peaceful"  tech- 
nologies in  nuclear  systems.  But  some  of  the  "peaceful"  things  have 
dual  i.e.  military  purposes.  And  they  invite  and  raise  the  expecta- 
tions of  what  can  be  shared.  It  is  not  an  inconsistent  defense  by 
India  or  Pakistan  or  Iran  or  Russia,  to  say:  We  are  invoking  and 
practicing  the  NPT  when  we  get  or  share  nuclear  technology. 

So  the  NPT  should  have  been  tightened  and  corrected. 

That's  also  true  of  most  of  the  Administration's  other  agree- 
ments, especially,  also  some  of  the  Nunn-Lugar  legislation,  wnich 
the  General  Accounting  Office  has  shown  to  involve  money  that  is 
largely  wasted  and  going  to  corrupt  purposes.  These  agreements 
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should  be  tightened  so  that  the  taxpayer  gets  his  money's  worth 
and  so  that  when  we  talk  arms  control,  we  mean  real  arms  con- 
trol— not  an  excuse  for  pieces  of  paper  that  we  know  anybody  can 
sign  but  which  not  everybody  will  implement  and  where  they  will 
not  have  any  penalties  to  pay. 

I  invite  you  to  read  my  testimony.  I  would  be  glad  to  come  up 
and  spend  more  than  the  7  or  10  minutes  assigned  to  me  on  that 
subject,  because  I  believe  it  is  extremely  critical. 

Mr.  Smith.  Dr.  Kraemer,  we  will  take  you  up  on  that.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  our  subcommittee  has  jurisdiction  over  the  Arms  Con- 
trol and  Disarmament  Agency;  and  I  think  it  might  be  very  useful 
to  have  Part  II  of  this  hearing.  This  is  a  Full  Committee  hearing 
and,  as  Mr.  Berman  and  I  were  talking  about  earlier,  there  has  not 
been  enough  attention  on  the  congressional  side  for  many,  many 
years  given  to  these  issues.  So  we  would  like  to  do  that. 

Mr.  KREPON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  provide  for  the 
record  the  two-page  text  of  the  joint  statement  that  Dr.  Kraemer 
is  talking  about. 

[The  material  appears  in  the  appendix.] 

What  has  happened  here  is  an  agreement  that  prohibits  Russia 
from  selling  missile  stages,  or  complete  missiles,  to  any  other  coun- 
try that  can,  then,  turn  them  around  and  point  these  missiles  at 
us. 

This  agreement  permits  Russia  to  provide  launch  services  to 
other  states  but  never,  never  to  let  go  of  missile  stages  or  entire 
missiles  and  sell  them  to  other  states. 

So  if  a  country  like,  say,  Brazil  or  another  country,  wanted  to  use 
a  Russian  launcher  to  launch  a  satellite,  that  country,  Brazil,  has 
two  choices:  It  could  go  to  the  Russian  Federation  and  provide  the 
satellite  to  the  space  launch  vehicle.  It  gets  launched. 

Or  Russia  could  take  the  launch  vehicle,  or  any  part  of  it,  take 
it  to  Brazil,  retain  control  over  it  at  all  times,  and  launch  the  sat- 
ellite there. 

The  latter  has  never  occurred. 

Now,  it  may  occur  in  the  future;  but  it  has  not  yet  happened. 
This  is  the  nature  of  the  agreement  that  was  reached.  And  if  you 
read  it,  you  will  see  that  it  is  protective  of  our  national  security  in- 
terests. 

Mr.  Kraemer.  If  I  might,  sir?  If  the  guarantee  of  Russian  control 
is  firm,  then  it  means  forward  basing  of  such  ICBM  systems  by 
Russia,  which  is  also  dangerous  since  we  would  not  want  Russian 
space-launch/ICBM  facilities  in  Cuba,  for  example.  But  even  if  the 
control  was  assured  at  any  given  moment,  what  happens  if  there 
is  a  coup  or  a  terrorist  strike?  What  happens  if  those  troops  are 
surrounded?  What  happens  if  the  so-called  assurance  of  control  is 
gone? 

Anyone  who  can  launch  a  peaceful  satellite  into  space  can,  of 
course,  also  launch  a  warhead  into  space. 

So  this  is  something  that  should  have  been  examined  by  the  Con- 
gress. This  piece  of  paper  is  one  more  piece  of  paper  which  may 
look  good  in  part  but  which  has  not  been  examined.  In  fact,  it 
leaves  us  more  vulnerable.  It  is  like  the  CFE  Treaty  where  the 
Conventional  Forces  in  Europe  Treaty  just  made  huge  concessions 
to  the  Russians,  to  the  great  consternation  of  our  Turkish  and  Nor- 
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wegian  allies  and  of  the  Baltic  nations.  This  was  defended  as  a 
great  success  because  it  got  the  Russian  military  off  the  hook  and 
left  larger  Russian  forces  in  place.  Why  should  we  have  gotten 
them  off  the  hook? 

Mr.  Berman.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  such  little  time;  and  this 
is  not  a  conventional  arms  control  hearing.  It  is  a  proliferation 
hearing.  I  am  just  wondering  if  we  could  focus  on  proliferation  is- 
sues? 

Mr.  Smith.  OK. 

We  do  have  another  two  subcommittees  waiting  to  use  the  room 
momentarily.  I  have  several  questions.  I  will  only  ask  one  addi- 
tional question  and  then  will  yield  to  my  friend  from  California. 

Earlier  today,  Secretary  Davis  suggested  that  the  Chinese  offi- 
cials did  not  know  about  the  transfer  of  poison  gas  factories  to 
Iran.  And  we  have  heard  those  kinds  of  excuses  given  previously 
regarding  other  transfers  that  somehow  the  Chinese  hierarchy  was 
not  involved. 

I  will  never  forget  on  one  particular  human  rights  trip  that  I  had 
in  the  early  1990's,  I  met  with  Li  Peng  for  1  hour,  along  with  Con- 
gressman Frank  Wolf.  We  asked  him  about  the  Tiananmen  Square 
students  and  activists.  We  asked  about  political  prisoners.  He  de- 
nied that  there  were  any  political  prisoners  being  held.  We  asked 
about  the  gulag  or  laogai,  whether  or  not  that  existed  in  terms  of 
exporting  articles.  And  according  to  him,  that  was  not  happening. 
We  asked  him  about  coercion  and  population  control.  There  are 
mountains  of  evidence  about  women  being  forced  to  abort,  a  crime 
against  humanity,  according  to  the  Nuremberg  War  Crimes  Tribu- 
nal. He  denied  that  that  was  happening  at  all.  We  asked  him  about 
religious  persecution.  He  said  that  nobody  was  in  prison  because  of 
their  religious  beliefs.  We  pointed  out  the  Tibetan  Buddhists.  And 
we  pointed  out  a  number  of  important  issues.  Every  one  of  them 
was  denied  categorically.  The  same  is  now  happening  in  the  area 
of  proliferation. 

It  does  not  take  a  rocket  scientist  to  see  that  there  is  a  pattern 
here. 

How  do  you  respond  to  Secretary  Davis'  testimony  earlier  today 
regarding  these  issues,  that  they  just  say:  We  do  not  know? 

Mr.  Sokolski. 

Mr.  Sokolski.  Yes.  This  also  goes  to  the  previous  question.  I 
think  what  you  are  seeing  in  nonproliferation  policy  is  either  a  pro- 
gression or  a  regression  that  has  been  going  on  for  some  time.  It 
is  just  getting  worse.  And  that  is  a  focus  on  intent:  Did  they  mean 
to  do  this? 

I  am  reminded  of  the  Federalist  Papers  admonition  that  of  man's 
intent,  one  can  debate;  but  of  what  they  do,  there  is  little  dispute. 

And  I  think  most  of  the  nonproliferation  regimes  that  have  been 
effective  have  focused  on  limiting  capabilities. 

And  as  you  move  toward  saying  well,  SLVs  are  OK  because  they 
are  peaceful  useful  uses  of  rocket  technology;  and  if  nations  intend 
to  use  them  peacefully  that  is  OK. 

With  the  case  of  China,  did  they  really  know  they  were  pro- 
liferating? Did  they  mean  to?  Look,  at  some  point,  the  reason  you 
have  laws  on  the  books  is  to  react  against  this  tendency  of  the  ex- 
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ecutive  to  make  allowances  and  to  try  to  walk  the  problem  back  by 
getting  a  commitment  on  intent. 

That  has  been  the  reason  why  you  have  the  Nuclear  Non- 
proliferation  Act  of  1978;  that  is  the  reason  why  you  have  the  Mis- 
sile Provisions  of  1990;  it  has  always  been  in  reaction  to  some  hor- 
ror story  or  stories  that  you  say,  enough. 

You  do  not  have  to  answer  the  specifics  to  know  the  general 
point. 

What  Congress  must  do  is  notice  when  the  executive  has  gone 
beyond  enough  and  demand  specific  action. 

Mr.  Kraemer.  Sir,  just  very,  very  quickly.  The  Defense  Intel- 
ligence Agency's  former  director,  General  Clapper,  and  other  offi- 
cials have  testified  that  every  single  Chinese  business,  especially 
those  involved  in  international  joint  ventures,  have  the  active  par- 
ticipation of  the  People's  Liberation  Army.  Not  only  that,  but  they 
are  tied  in  with  the  leading  parties  and  clans  from  Beijing. 

The  Chinese  company  that  brought  2,000  AK-47  assault  rifles 
into  San  Francisco  last  month  offered  Stinger  missiles  and  gre- 
nades— with  an  obvious  intent  to  stir  up  problems  in  our  inner 
cities — was  linked  to  the  son-in-law  of  the  Chinese  Premier.  If  any- 
body in  this  room  believes  that  any  Chinese  official  would  take  the 
risk  of  incurring  the  wrath  of  the  son-in-law  of  the  Premier  or  that 
any  of  the  other  companies  involved  in  the  ring  magnets  deals  with 
Pakistan  companies  which  are  clearly  run  by  party  officials  at  the 
highest  levels  in  the  People's  Liberation  Army — then  I  think  they 
are  really  fishing  for  straws. 

So  the  denial  by  the  Chinese  Government  is  totally,  totally  re- 
futed by  the  interconnection  between  all  of  the  senior,  larger  com- 
panies and  the  senior  officials. 

Mr.  Smith.  Mr.  Berman. 

Mr.  Berman.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  in  a  bit  of  a  pickle  since 
I  am  ranking  member  of  the  subcommittee  which  is  shaking  my 
chair;  so  I  will  limit  myself  to  one  question. 

There  was  something  Mr.  Krepon  said  that  confirmed  or  re- 
affirmed something  that  was  said  in  a  discussion  I  went  to  earlier 
this  week  with  Graham  Alison  and  Richard  Perle,  that  the  threat 
of  the  stealing,  sale,  undercover  of  plutonium  or  enriched  uranium 
to  individuals  who  could  make  primitive  nuclear  devices  and  de- 
liver them  on  the  back  of  trucks  and  in  suit  cases,  get  them  into 
the  United  States  or  into  the  territories  of  our  allies  and  launch  an 
explosion  of  devastating  proportions  is  a  significantly  greater 
threat  than  whether  or  not  Pakistan  is  developing  a  nuclear  pro- 
gram or  Argentina  and  Brazil  are  pursuing  a  long-range  missile 
program — that  that  is  a  much  bigger  threat  in  terms  of  odds  of  ter- 
rible things  happening. 

And  I  am  wondering,  is  that  what  you  meant  to  say? 

And  what  do  the  other  witnesses  think  of  that? 

Mr.  Krepon.  That  is  what  I  believe,  is  that  the  nature  of  the 
threat  today  is  the  truck  bomb  and  the  spreading  around  of  weap- 
ons-grade material  or  low-grade  nuclear  material,  biological  mate- 
rial, chemical  material.  That  is  a  here  and  now  problem. 

The  acquisition  of  an  intercontinental  ballistic  missile  by  a  rogue 
state  is  a  problem  that  may  exist  15  years  from  now,  but  that  is 
remote.  That  probability  is  remote. 
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So  we  have  to  get  our  priorities  straight,  and  we  have  to  apply 
our  resources  where  our  priorities  ought  to  be. 

Mr.  Sokolski.  Congressman  Berman,  two  comments. 

As  much  as  I  would  sometimes  agree  that  what  goes  on  in  Paki- 
stan and  India  may  not  be  as  central  to  some  national  security  per- 
spective that  we  may  have  at  the  present,  it  is  really  hard  to  know 
what  the  world  will  look  like  if  nuclear  weapons  are  used  once. 

And  I  really  do  not  know  what  would  happen.  It  could  be  a  great 
event  in  the  sense  that  it  is  not  that  important  and  we  all  come 
to  learn  that  we  do  not  need  these  weapons  and  people  should  not 
get  them;  or  it  could  be  something  very,  very  dark  and  dangerous. 

That  said,  in  answer  specifically  to  your  question,  I  can  think  of 
one  thing  worse  than  leakage;  and  that  is  remilitarization.  And  the 
reason  I  think  that,  is  the  Russians  are  worried  about  that.  Now, 
they  think  we  are  going  to  remilitarize  our  stockpile. 

One  of  the  findings  of  the  Task  Force  on  Nonproliferation  Policy 
Reform  reflected  analysis  by  the  RAND  Corporation  that  probably 
at  least  as  important  as  preventing  leakage  and,  in  fact,  the  com- 
plement in  helping  to  prevent  leakage  is  to  get  the  stockpiles  of  the 
United  States  and  Russia  that  are  declared  to  be  in  surplus  be- 
cause of  dismantlement  out  of  those  countries  to  some  third  neutral 
spot.  Something  to  think  about. 

The  day  after  really  is  worse  than  losing  a  city. 

Mr.  Kraemer.  I  would  rank  the  Russian  missiles  as  the  chief 
threat  because  of  the  instability  in  Russia.  Undetectable  ship-borne 
missiles  off  our  coasts  could  knock  out  cities  in  a  matter  of  min- 
utes. You  can  always  have  some  warning,  or  hope  to,  of  organiza- 
tions that  have  trucks  and  are  moving  them  and  the  cadre  that  are 
involved.  Some  intelligence,  hopefully  will  intercept  these.  But  if  a 
ship  gets  through  with  a  missile  and  launches  it,  we  are  gone.  Or 
if  it  threatens  to,  we  have  no  defenses. 

And  a  third  threat  is  that  any  war  that  breaks  out  in  the  Middle 
East  that  uses  these  weapons  can  escalate  and  risk  going  uncon- 
strained. We  were  very  lucky,  extremely  lucky  in  the  Gulf  War  that 
the  only  missile  that  killed  Americans  killed  "only"  28,  and  wound- 
ed "only"  79.  What  if  it  had  had  a  warhead  of  mass  destruction  in 
it? 

And  one  of  those  missiles  got  within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  a 
troop  ship  with  5,000  Marines  on  it  and  was  right  by  an  ammuni- 
tion dump.  We  could  have  lost  5,000  Marines. 

Mr.  Smith.  I  want  to  thank  our  very  distinguished  panel  for  your 
testimony.  I  appreciate  your  answers.  And  I  look  forward  to  an  ad- 
ditional session,  because  this  issue  needs  much  more  scrutiny  than 
it  has  gotten. 

This  hearing  is  adjourned. 

[Whereupon,  at  2:10  p.m.,  the  hearing  was  concluded.] 
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Controlling  the  Spread  of  Dangerous  Weapons:  An  Overview  of  the 
Clinton  Administration's  Non-Proliferation  Policy 

Testimony  Submitted  for  the  Record,  House  International  Relations  Committee 

June  19,  1996 

Under  Secretary  of  State  for 

Arms  Control  and  International  Security  Affairs 

Dr.  Lynn  E.  Davis 

Preventing  the  proliferation  of  dangerous  weapons  is  key  to  preserving  the  security  of 
America  in  the  post-Cold  War  world.  The  Clinton  Administration  has  made  controlling 
the  spread  of  such  weapons  one  of  its  highest  priorities. 

Let  me  describe  our  major  accomplishments,  and  then  turn  to  the  challenges  ahead. 

Accomplishments 

•  The  indefinite  extension  of  the  Nuclear  Non-Proliferation  Treaty  (NPT)  in  1995, 
without  conditions,  provides  a  permanent  framework  for  our  efforts  to  prevent  the 
spread  of  nuclear  weapons. 

•  The  U.S. -North  Korean  Agreed  Framework  has  frozen  the  North  Korean  nuclear 
program.  Implementation  of  the  Agreed  Framework  in  the  coming  years  will  remove 
the  nuclear  threat  posed  by  North  Korea  to  regional  and  global  stability. 

•  As  a  result  of  the  Trilateral  Statement  brokered  by  the  U.S.,  Ukraine  has  joined  the 
Nuclear  Non-Proliferation  Treaty  as  a  non-nuclear  weapons  state,  and  transferred 
all  nuclear  warheads  in  its  territory  to  Russia  for  dismantling.  We  have  also  been 
successful  in  getting  Kazakstan  and  Belarus  to  accede  to  the  NPT.  All  nuclear 
weapons  have  been  removed  from  Kazakstan,  and  the  small  number  of  the 
remaining  weapons  in  Belarus  will  be  removed  this  year. 

•  Highly  enriched  uranium  extracted  from  dismantled  Russian  nuclear  weapons  is 
being  converted  into  commercial  reactor  fuel  and  delivered  to  the  U.S.  for  use  in 
our  nuclear  power  plants. 

•  In  the  coming  year,  we  will  be  working  with  Russia  and  other  NIS  countries  to 
improve  the  security  at  more  than  35  fissile  material  storage  sites,  roughly  three- 
fourths  of  all  such  locations,  and  provide  better  accounting  for  hundreds  of  tons  of 
weapons-usable  nuclear  material. 
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We  have  increased  cooperation  to  help  ensure  the  maintenance  of  security  during 
shipment  and  storage  of  Russian  nuclear  weapons  in  support  of  their  destruction. 
We  arc  providing  Cooperative  Threat  Reduction  assistance  including  security 
upgrade  kits  for  nuclear  weapons  railcars,  emergency  support  equipment,  and 
supercontainers  to  support  the  increase  in  transportation  of  nuclear  weapons 
scheduled  for  elimination. 

We  have  taken  concrete  bilateral  steps  to  combat  nuclear  smuggling,  as  in  the  case 
of  Project  Sapphire  where  multiple  bombs'  worth  of  Highly  Enriched  Uranium  was 
transferred  from  ICazakstan  to  the  United  States. 

U.S.  leadership  at  the  Moscow  Nuclear  Summit  achieved  a  strong  endorsement  ol 
international  efforts  to  strengthen  the  IAEA  safeguards  system  and  its  ability  to 
detect  clandestine  nuclear  activities;  the  launching  of  a  multilateral  program  to 
combat  nuclear  smuggling,  involving  the  G-7  countries,  Russia,  and  Ukraine;  the 
initiation  of  a  systematic  study  for  international  cooperation  to  dispose  safely  of  * 
excess  plutonium  from  dismantled  weapons;  and  Russian  endorsement  of  the 
principle  of  "safety  first"  in  the  operation  of  nuclear  power  reactors. 

More  than  thirteen  thousand  scientists  from  Soviet  WMD  programs  are  conducting 
peaceful  scientific  projects  in  U.S. -funded  science  and  technology  centers  in 
Moscow  and  Kiev.  These  centers  provide  financially  rewarding  work  that  will 
reduce  the  risk  that  these  scientists  will  be  lured  away  by  money  from  rogue  or 
terrorist  states. 

In  1996,  the  US  signed  the  relevant  Protocols  to  Nuclear- Weapons  Free  Zone 
(NWFZ)  treaties  in  the  South  Pacific  and  Africa,  thereby  strengthening  the  role  of 
these  treaties  in  the  international  nuclear  non-proliferation  regime. 

The  U.S.  has  played  the  principal  role  in  helping  the  United  Nations  build  a  strong 
mechanism  to  monitor  Iraq's  capabilities  to  produce  weapons  of  mass  destruction, 
and  in  maintaining  support  for  continuing  economic  sanctions  pending  Iraq's 
compliance  with  all  of  its  Security  Council  obligations. 

Russia,  Brazil,  Argentina,  South  Africa,  South  Korea,  and  Ukraine  have  accepted 
international  guidelines  preventing  the  spread  of  missiles  and  missile  technologies,  as 
called  for  by  the  Missile  Technology  Control  Regime  (MTCR). 

The  Chinese  in  1994  committed  to  a  global  ban  on  sales  of  MTCR-class  ground-to- 
ground  missiles,  a  more  strict  commitment  than  the  MTCR  requires,  and  reaffirmed 
their  original  commitment  to  these  guidelines. 
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•  The  U.S.  obtained  clarifications  and  assurances  regarding  China's  nuclear  non- 
proliferation  policies,  including  a  significant  new  commitment  not  to  provide 
assistance  to  unsafeguarded  nuclear  facilities. 

•  In  an  agreement  with  the  United  States,  Russia  agreed  to  close  down  its  arms  sales  to 
Iran  in  the  coming  few  years  and  in  the  future  not  to  transfer  arms  or  arms-related 
technology.  Transfers  under  existing  contracts  will  be  reasonably  limited  in  time  and 
content,  and  will  not  provide  Iran  with  new  capabilities,  alter  the  regional  military 
balance,  or  compromise  our  ability  to  ensure  our  security  in  that  part  of  the  world. 

•  U.S.  leadership  has  brought  together  more  than  30  countries  to  establish  the 
Wassenaar  Arrangement,  a  new  international  regime  to  increase  transparency  and 
responsibility  for  the  global  market  in  conventional  armaments  and  dual-use  goods 
and  technologies.  This  regime  aims  to  prevent  destabilizing  future  accumulations  of 
arms  and  to  deal  firmly  with  today's  threats  to  security  through  restraint  in  trade  to 
the  pariah  countries. 

The  NoD-Proliferation  Challenges  Ahead 

The  NPT  and  Beyond 

In  extending  unconditionally  the  Nuclear  Non-Proliferation  Treaty,  the  parties  set 
three  very  important  goals:  concluding  in  1996  a  Comprehensive  Test  Ban  Treaty 
(CTBT),  undertaking  negotiations  to  ban  the  production  of  fissile  materials  for  nuclear 
weapons  purposes,  and  strengthening  the  IAEA  safeguards  system  so  as  to  increase  the 
ability  to  detect  undeclared  nuclear  facilities.  The  Clinton  Administration  is  giving  these 
activities  its  highest  priority. 

The  CTBT  will  be  a  truly  comprehensive  test  ban  which  will  constrain  development 
of  nuclear  weapons  among  nuclear  aspirants  and  threshold  states,  as  well  as  the 
development  of  new  types  of  nuclear  weapons  by  nuclear  weapon  states.  Under  a 
CTBT,  the  United  States  will  retain  confidence  in  the  safety  and  reliability  of  our 
nuclear  stockpile.  Our  goal  is  to  open  a  CTBT  for  signature  this  fall. 

The  Chemical  Weapons  Convention 

The  Clinton  Administration  also  attaches  a  high  priority  to  strengthening  the 
international  norm  against  chemical  and  biological  weapons.  To  that  end,  the  President 
has  called  upon  the  Senate  to  ratify  the  Chemical  Weapons  Convention  as  soon  as 
possible.  This  international  treaty  outlawing  poison  gas  will  make  an  important 
contribution  to  our  efforts  to  stem  the  spread  and  use  of  chemical  weapons,  including  by 
terrorist  organizations.  The  U.S.  is  also  working  closely  with  other  countries  to 
negotiate  a  new,  legally  binding  protocol  to  enhance  compliance  with  and  deter 
violations  of  the  Biological  and  Toxin  Weapons  Convention. 
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Russian  and  Chinese  Nuclear  Cooperation  with  Iran 

We  remain  deeply  concerned  by  Iran's  pursuit  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction, 
particularly  nuclear  weapons.  We  have  carefully  monitored  and  sought  to  impede  Iran's 
attempts  to  procure  a  range  of  nuclear  technologies  that  are  unnecessary  for,  and  in  our 
view  inconsistent  with,  a  purely  peaceful  nuclear  program. 

Our  policy  remains  to  oppose  all  nuclear  cooperation  with  Iran  and  prevent  transfers 
of  any  nuclear  material,  equipment,  or  technology  to  Iran.  We  have  agreement  on  that 
policy  among  the  other  G-7  countries.  Our  focus  is  now  on  Russia  and  China,  which 
continue  to  engage  in  certain  kinds  of  nuclear  cooperation  with  Iran. 

We  have  been  encouraged  by  Russian  statements  opposing  Iran's  acquisition  of 
nuclear  weapons,  but  we  will  continue  to  press  Russia  to  cut  off  all  assistance  to  Iran's 
nuclear  program  on  the  grounds  that  any  nuclear  cooperation,  even  that  which  may  be 
technically  permissible  under  the  NPT  and  subject  to  IAEA  safeguards,  will  assist  Iran's 
nuclear  development  effort,  including  the  provision  of  light  water  reactors. 

The  President  recently  determined  that  continuing  assistance  to  support  democratic 
and  economic  reform  in  Russia  is  important  to  the  U.S.  national  security  interest,  and  thus 
invoked  the  waiver  provision  of  the  Foreign  Operations  Appropriations  Act  regarding 
nuclear  cooperation  with  Iran.  The  President's  decision  to  take  this  step  reflects  the  view 
that  cutting  off  assistance  to  Russia  at  this  juncture  would  not  positively  affect  the 
dialogue  on  limiting  Russian  nuclear  cooperation  with  Iran  and  would  undercut  the 
reform  process  in  Russia. 

Ours  is  a  long-term  strategy.  Iran's  current  financial  difficulties  will  affect  its  ability 
to  pay  for  nuclear  facilities  it  hopes  to  acquire  and,  with  time,  we  expect  there  to  be  more 
direct  evidence  of  Iran's  nuclear  intentions.  Both  of  these  factors  will  work  in  our  favor. 
In  the  meantime,  however,  we  will  continue  to  press  for  the  termination  of  all  Russian 
and  Chinese  nuclear  cooperation  with  Iran. 

China  has  played  an  active  role  in  Iran's  civil  nuclear  program  since  the  mid-1980s 
and  maintains  that  its  assistance  is  strictly  for  peaceful  purposes.  Chinese  sales  of 
nuclear  facilities  to  Iran  —  small  research  reactors  and  other  related  facilities  —  have 
been  subject  to  IAEA  safeguards.  Last  fall,  China  suspended  its  plans  to  sell  Iran  two 
small  power  reactors  due  to  difficulties  in  site  selection  and  financing.  Its  cooperation 
with  Iran  appears  consistent  with  its  NPT  obligations,  and  we  have  no  reason  to  believe 
that  China  would  knowingly  assist  Iran  to  acquire  nuclear  weapons.  Nonetheless,  we 
have  opposed,  and  will  continue  to  oppose  the  Chinese  government's  cooperation  with 
Iran's  civil  nuclear  program,  emphasizing  to  Beijing  that  such  cooperation  will  help  to 
build  a  nuclear  infrastructure  that  could  assist  Iran's  acquisition  of  nuclear  weapons. 
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Missile  Non-Proliferation 

We  continue  to  have  serious  concerns  regarding  Chinese  missile  cooperation  with 
Pakistan  and  Iran,  which  could  contribute  to  Pakistan  and  Iran's  acquiring  delivery 
systems  for  weapons  of  mass  destruction;  transfers  by  Chinese  entities  of  dual-use 
chemicals  and  equipment  that  could  be  used  in  Iran's  chemical  weapons  program;  and 
China's  transfers  of  conventional  weapons  to  Iran.  We  have  raised  our  objections  to 
such  activities  at  the  highest  levels  of  the  Chinese  government. 

We  keep  under  continuing  review  the  evidence  to  see  whether  any  of  these  activities 
trigger  U.S.  sanctions.  For  example,  we  are  now  addressing  whether  the  transfer  of 
Chinese  built  C-802  cruise  missiles  is  sancnonable  under  the  Iran-Iraq  Arms  Non- 
Proliferation  Act  of  1 992.  The  Act  provides  for  the  imposition  of  sanctions  when  a 
foreign  person  or  country  transfers  goods  or  technology  "so  as  to  contribute  knowingly 
and  materially  to  the  efforts  by  Iran  or  Iraq  ...  to  acquire  destabilizing  numbers  and  types 
of  [certain]  advanced  conventional  weapons."  Similarly,  we  continue  to  monitor  and 
evaluate  reports  that  China  may  have  transferred  missiles,  missile  equipment  or  related 
technology  to  Pakistan  or  Iran,  activities  that  could  trigger  sanctions  under  U.S.  law. 

As  this  Administration  has  demonstrated  in  the  past,  we  will  impose  sanctions  as 
required  by  our  law  in  order  to  achieve  our  overall  non-proliferation  goals. 

Iraq 

The  challenge  of  enforcing  Iraqi  compliance  with  Security  Council  resolutions  will 
continue  to  require  Security  Council  unity  and  resolve.  For  our  part,  this  will  require 
alert,  energetic  diplomacy;  solid  day-to-day  support  of  U.N.  inspection  operations;  and 
both  political  and  military  readiness  to  respond  to  any  renewal  of  Iraqi  threats  against 
either  U.N.  inspectors  or  Iraq's  neighbors. 

In  March  —  when  Iraq  last  blocked  access  to  the  U.N.  Special  Commission 
(UNSCOM)  inspectors  -  Iraq  forced  the  Security  Council  to  act  to  remind  Baghdad  of  its 
obligations.  The  U.S.  Government  hoped  that  the  message  it  sent  registered.  At  that 
time,  we  explained  that  Iraq  would  only  respond  if  the  Council  acted  quickly  and 
forcefully.  Having  failed  to  respond  adequately  then,  we  now  see  Iraq  blocking  U.N. 
inspection  teams  again. 

Let  me  be  clear.  The  Iraqi  regime  must  not  be  allowed  to  interfere  with  the  work  of 
UNSCOM.  As  Secretary  Christopher  noted  earlier  this  week,  UNSCOM  must  receive 
immediate  and  unrestricted  access  to  Iraqi  facilities. 

That  is  why  it  is  so  important  that  our  message  be  swift  and  strong  —  and  the  U.S. 
Government  is  working  with  other  members  of  the  Security  Council  to  assure  that  the 
Council  acts  firmly. 
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Conclusion 

Assuring  security  for  Americans,  and  enhancing  international  security,  is  a  critical 
priority  of  this  Administration.  Non-proliferation  and  arms  control  remain  key  to 
accomplishing  that  goal.  To  succeed,  we  need  to  be  sensitive  to  the  underlying  causes 
that  drive  countries  to  acquire  dangerous  arms.  We  must  frame  a  multilateral  approach 
and  be  able  to  use  our  sanctions  legislation  to  complement  our  diplomacy.  We  will  not 
succeed  unless  we  can  enlist  the  cooperation  of  our  key  friends  and  allies.  The  roles  of 
both  China  and  Russia  in  our  cooperative  efforts  will  be  critical  to  our  success. 

U.S.  leadership  has  been  essential  in  our  successes  to  date,  and  we  remain 
committed  to  continue  that  leadership  as  we  face  these  remaining  challenges. 
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If  the  US.  did  nothing  but  stop  subsidizing  known  proliferators  and  started  following  the  law,  it 
would  be  a  major  change  for  the  better.  If  in  addition,  the  US.  fights  proliferation  in  a  peaceful, 
but  competitive  fashion  as  early  as  these  threats  are  anticipated,  the  US.  can  not  only  improve  its 
fight  against  proliferation,  it  can  win. 

What's  Wrong? 

Our  Nonpmliferation  Policies  Lack  Strategic  Purpose  or  Effect 

-  They  are  too  preoccupied  with  promoting  international  support  of  nonproliferation 

agreements  at  the  expense  of  enforcing  their  norms. 

-  To  secure  these  agreements,  they  are  too  eager  to  compromise  and  cooperate  with 

proliferators  at  the  expense  of  stigmatizing  or  leveraging  their  bad  behavior. 

-  Because  they  generally  avoid  casting  proliferators  as  entities  that  oppose  US  security  inter- 

ests, rjiey  lack  a  vision  capable  of  dearly  defining  what' s  a  rwnproliferarion  success. 

What  Should  We  Do? 

Take  Nonproliferation  Controls  More  Seriously: 

-  stop  ignoring  U.S.nonproliferation  sanctions  laws 

-  stop  directly  subsidizing  known  proliferators 

-  stop  making  proliferators  nonproliferation  regime  members  (which,  frequently  exempts 

them  from  U.S.  sanctions  and  gives  them  freer  access  to  strategic  technology  -  eg, 
the  IAEA  and  Western  assistance  to  Iraq  nudear  program  in  the  70s  and  80s). 

Fight  Proliferation  As  Soon  As  Ifs  Anticipated  Rather  Than  After  Its'  Realized: 

-Start  grappling  with  proliferation  threats  with  ihe  first  intelligence  reports  -  10-15  years 
before  these  threats  might  be  realized  -  rather  than  10-15  months  ahead  when 
the  most  popular  option  is  to  "manage"  these  problems  through  appeasement 

-Tailor  long-term  strategies  against  the  worst  of  the  proliferation  threats  so  that  they  either 
never  emerge  (eg,  Argentina)  or  are  defused  peacefully  (eg.  South  Africa). 

-Don' t  just  devise  defenses  to  limit  the  possible  damage  that  key  proliferators  might 

inflict,  devise  ways  to  pit  our  relative  strengths  against  them  in  peaceful  offensives 
that  will  restrain  them  and  eventually  transmute  them  into  less  hostile  regimes 
much  as  the  Cdd  War  did  with  the  Soviets  (see  "Next  Century  Nonproliferation") 

Have  Congress  Demand  the  Above  Through  Routine  Budgetary  Oversight 

-Rather  than  limit  itself  to  doing  annual  budget  reviews  of  the  $80  million 

counterproliferarion  budget.  Congress  should  identify  and  line-item  the  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  being  spent  to  fight  proliferation,  do  routine  oversight  of  this 
activity  and  hdd  this  funding  hostage  to  performance 

The  China  Case:    What's  Wrong 

-  The  U.S.  is  more  concerned  about  China  saying  it  supports  the  NPT  and  the  CTB  than  it  is  about 

taking  effective  action  so  they  don't  violate  these  regimes. 

-  Thus,  U  S.  offidals  repeatedly  praise  China  for  its  willingness  allow  them  to  daim  that  China  has 

agreed  to  adhere  to  the  NPT,  CWC,  and  iVfrCR  even  when  China's  unwilling  to  affirm 
such  agreements  publidy  and  vidates  them  repeatedly 

-  Worse,  U.S.  officials  allow  direct  U.S.  government  support  of  the  entities  most  guilty  of  prolif- 

eration -  the  Chinese  rocket  and  nudear  entities  U.  S.  intelligence  has  identified  -  arguing 
that  such  commerce  will  hdp  wean  them  away  from  their  proliferating  ways. 

-  Finally,  when  China  does  dearly  proliferate,  U.S.  offidals  preemptivdy  assume  it  is  a  mistake 

or  the  result  of  misguided  greed,  instead  of  commerce  that  is  literally  paying  China  to 
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realize  its  strategic  aims  to  1 )  contain  its  most  significant  potential  competitor  in  South 
West  Asia  -India;  2)  upset  the  ability  of  its  most  significant  potential  Pacific  competitor,  the 
U.S.,  to  maintain  Western  access  to  Ffersian  Gulf  oil  and  assure  Middle  East  peace;  and 
3)  underwrite  the  modernization  of  China's  nuclear,  strategic  rocket,  and  space  forces. 

China:  What's  Needed 

Enforcement  of  U.S.  nonprottferation  sanctions  laws 

o  Congress  should  be  concerned  not  only  with  the  Administration's  unwillingness  to 
sanction  the  sale  of  ring  magnets  to  Pakistan  (for  which  the  White  House  deigned  to  issue 
a  waiver),  but  China's  M-Family  missile  assistance  to  Pakistan  and  SCUD  upgrade  and 
production  technology  to  Iran;  its  chemical  weapons  assistance  to  Iran;  and  its  sale  of 
anti-shipping  missiles  to  Iran,  where  the  White  House  has  behaved  as  if  nothing 
happened  and  not  even  issued  sanctions  waivers  as  required  by  law. 
An  End  to  U.S.  Subsidies  of  Known  Proliferators: 

o  DoE-funded  AP-600  power  reactor  cooperation  and  $800  million  in  Ex-Im  Bank 
guaranteed  loans  to  complete  reactors  for  China  National  Nuclear  Corp.  should  be  killed 
until  PRC  stops  nuclear  weapons  aid  to  Pakistan  and  publicly  commits  to  do  so.  U.S.  high 
-end  computer/software  sales  to  PRC  strategic  weapons  facilities  also  should  be  killed, 
o  Stale  and  Commerce  Department-approved  transfers  of  U.S.  satellites  to  the  Chinese 

missile  entities  helping  Iran  and  Pakistan  should  be  banned  until  such  missile  trade  stops, 
o  The  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission  should  be  tasked  to  reexamine  its  recent 
approval  of  Chinese  bonds  for  sale  on  the  U.S.  bond  market  to  make  sure  that  none  of  the 
U.S.-raised  funds  ends  up  subsidizing  Chinese  proliferators  (i.e,  the  PLA). 
A  Moratorium  on  Making  Proliferators  Members  of  NonproHferation  Regimes: 
o  In  China's  case,  the  U.S.  has  undermined  the  leverage  it  once  had  to  sanction  those 
helping  China  modernize  its  strategic  rocket  forces  -  Russia  and  the  Ukraine  -  and  over 
one  of  the  most  significant  consumers  of  PRC  missile  technology  -  Brazil.  The  reason 
why  is  the  U.S.  made  Ukraine  an  MTCR  "adherent"  for  purposes  of  law  and  Russia  and 
Brazil  members.  As  such,  these  nations  cannot  be  sanctioned  under  U.  S.  law.  This 
recommends:  1)  changing  U.S.  law  to  eliminate  sanctions  exemptions  for  nonprolifera- 
tion  members  and  "adherents"  and  2)  making  sure  the  Executive  dees  not  try  to  fix 
the  Chinese  proliferation  problem  by  making  China  an  "adherent"  for  purposes  cf  law. 
An  Effort  to  Anticipate  Rather  than  React  to  Proliferation  Threats: 

oCongressional  focus  on  developing  missile  defenses  is  sound  but  needs  to  be  compliment- 
ed by  at  least  as  much  discussion  and  debate  over  our  nonproliferation  policies,  which  too 
frequently  accelerate  the  very  threats  we  must  defend  against  (eg,  China), 
o  Congress  has  been  briefed  by  virtually  every  agency  and  official  responsible  for 
managing  proliferation  crises  after  they  break  but  by  virtually  none  of  those  responsible 
for  anticipating  and  defusing  these  problems  in  advance  CIA's  Integrated  Regional 
Threat  Group  within  the  Office  of  Weapons  Technology  Poliferation  and  DoD's  Office 
of  Net  Assessment  are  perhaps  the  only  places  that  this  work  is  being  done  Yet,  Congress 
has  never  asked  them  to  testify.  This  sends  a  dead  wrong  message:That  reacting  to  prolif- 
eration after  it's  realized  is  more  important  to  Congress  than  anticipating  and  defusing  it 
Routine  Budgetary  Oversight  of  Our  Fight  Against  Proliferation: 

o  The  number  of  officials  (600-plus)  and  offices  dedicated  to  fighting  proliferation  (over 
60)  are  growing  so  fast,  the  Executive  spends  thousands  annually  simply  to  get  a  notional 
directory  of  who's  who.  Congress,  should  ask  the  GAO  to  detail  who's  spending  what 
and,  then,  routinely  ask  the  Executive  to  explain  what  we're  getting  for  our  money 
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Mr.  Chairman: 

We  need  more  effective  protection  against  weapons  of  mass  destruction.  We 
also  need  better  protection  of  tax  paver  wallets.  The  essential  question  before  this 
committee  is  how  to  protect  and  defend  the  interests  of  this  country  while  spending 
tax  dollars  sparingly  and  wisely. 

To  answer  this  question,  we  need  to  look  at  the  problems  posed  by  weapons  of 
mass  destruction  in  their  entirety.  We  must  not  focus  primarily  on  the  last  fifteen 
minutes  of  the  problem,  when  an  intercontinental  ballistic  missile  and  its  warheads 
are  heading  toward  this  country.    It's  extraordinarily  difficult  to  defend  the  country 
in  the  last  fifteen  minutes  before  detonation,  even  with  the  best  missile  defenses  that 
money  can  buy    We  can  spend  tens  of  billions  of  dollars  trying  to  solve  this  problem, 
and  still  not  succeed,  especially  if  our  front  lines  of  defense  against  nuclear  danger  are 
weak. 

The  front  lines  of  defense  are  the  non-military  means  our  country  possesses  to 
combat  the  dangers  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction.  The  front  lines  of  defense 
include  effective  diplomacy,  properly  functioning  alliances,  early  warning  from  our 
intelligence  community,  proper  implementation  and  negotiation  of  threat  reduction 
and  destruction  treaties,  export  controls,  and  the  Nunn-Lugar-Domenici  program. 
Properly  trained  and  equipped  military  forces  constitute  our  second  line  of  defense 
against  weapons  of  mass  destruction.  If  diplomacy  fails  and  if  the  national  interest 
warrants,  we  must  put  troops  in  harm's  way  to  deter  and,  if  necessary,  defeat  those 
who  would  injure  our  country,  our  allies,  and  our  friends  abroad. 

Before  deciding  how  much  to  spend  on  the  last  line  of  defense  against  ballistic 
missiles,  and  what  kinds  of  defenses  to  deploy,  we  need  a  sense  of  priorities.   Many 
threats  are  possible,  but  some  are  far  more  likely  than  others.  We  need  a  balanced 
overview  of  the  threat  posed  by  weapons  of  mass  destruction  in  order  to  develop  a 
better  sense  of  priorities  and  to  avoid  unnecessary  expense.    Only  then  will  the 
Congress  provide  for  a  comprehensive--and  cost-effective-program  to  deal  with  the 
threats  posed  by  weapons  of  mass  destruction. 
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A  balanced  survey  of  the  threat  may  surprise  vou.   In  manv  important  respects, 
the  Reagan,  Bush  and  Clinton  administrations  have  made  significant  gains  in 
combating  and  reducing  the  dangers  posed  by  weapons  of  mass  destruction: 

•  Extraordinary  nuclear  arms  reduction  treaties  have  been  negotiated  that  are 
dramatically  reducing  deployed  forces.   Entire  categories  of  weapons  have  been 
destroyed  or  decommissioned. 

•  All  but  a  very  few  countries  have  now  stopped  producing  weapon-grade 
fissionable  material. 

•  The  Nuclear  Non-Proliferation  Treaty  has  recently  been  extended  indefinitely, 
and  has  become  nearly  universal  in  scope. 

•  Many  states  of  proliferation  concern  have  either  joined  the  NPT  or  embraced 
equivalent  constraints  in  recent  years,  most  notably  Argentina,  Brazil,  South 
Africa,  Ukraine,  Kazakhstan,  Belarus,  and  Algeria. 

•  Most  countries  able  to  export  missile  and  nuclear  technologies  have  agreed  not 
to  supply  states  that  do  not  adhere  to  non-proliferation  norms. 

•  Countries  that  once  had  ballistic  missile  programs  of  concern,  such  as 
Argentina,  Brazil,  and  South  Africa,  have  now  agreed  to  adhere  to  the 
guidelines  of  the  Missile  Technology  Control  Regime. 

•  North  Korea's  dangerous  nuclear  program  has  apparently  been  frozen. 
Moreover,  if  Pyongyang  tries  to  export  medium-range  ballistic  missiles  to 
countries  of  proliferation  concern,  it  would  place  in  grave  jeopardy  the  foreign 
financing  needed  for  civilian  power  generation. 

•  Saddam  Hussein's  programs  to  produce  weapons  of  mass  destruction  have  been 
uncovered.  Captured  weapons  and  key  equipment  have  been  dismantled  and 
destroyed.   Periodic  inspections  continue  on  Iraqi  soil. 

•  A  truly  comprehensive  nuclear  test  ban  treaty  that  will  reinforce  other  efforts 
to  devalue  dangerous  nuclear  weapons  is  within  reach. 

This  is  only  a  partial,  but  quite  impressive,  list  of  accomplishments  over  the 
past  decade.  On  the  other  hand,  significant  concerns  remain,  and  some  problems 
have  become  more  troubling  in  recent  years. 
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•  U.S.  relations  with  both  Russia  and  China  have  deteriorated  and  could  worsen. 
This  is  unlikely  to  result  in  ballistic  missile  attacks  against  the  United  States, 
but  could  easily  translate  into  more,  or  more  serious,  transactions  with  states  of 
proliferation  concern. 

•  There  are  quite  large  and  dispersed  stockpiles  of  nuclear  material  in  the  former 
Soviet  Union.    While  much  progress  has  been  made  to  secure  these  stocks, 
some  facilities  remain  poorly  guarded  and  must  be  inviting  targets  for  those 
who  wish  to  acquire  the  means  of  spreading  nuclear  terror. 

•  Recent  gains  in  states  such  as  North  Korea  and  Iraq  are  not  set  in  concrete. 
Reverses  could  occur  at  any  time.  Other  states,  such  as  Iran,  Libya  and  Syria, 
stubbornly  remain  outside  of  international  norms.  While  these  states  are 
unlikely  to  acquire  intercontinental  ballistic  missiles,  they  have  other  means  of 
causing  harm. 

•  While  most  regions  are  moving  awav  from  proliferation,  South  Asia  is  moving 
in  the  wrong  direction. 

•  Chemical  and  biological  weapons  are  easier  to  acquire  than  nuclear  weapons. 
The  first  use  of  crude  chemical  weapons  as  an  instrument  of  urban  terror  by  a 
subnational  group  occurred  one  year  ago  in  Japan-a  very  disturbing  precedent. 
Regrettably,  the  Chemical  Weapons  Convention  has  yet  to  enter  into  force,  as 
it  awaits  the  Senate's  and  Duma's  consent  to  ratification.  The  CWC  requires 
unprecedented  transparency.   In  contrast,  the  Biological  Weapons  Convention 
lacks  a  verification  protocol  and  requires  strengthening. 

What,  then,  is  the  balance  sheet?  There  are  success  stories  as  well  as  horror 
stories.  We  face  both  positive  and  negative  trend  lines.  One  area  of  measurable 
progress  may  surprise  you:  ballistic  missile  threats  to  the  United  States  have 
decreased  markedly  in  recent  years.  The  most  important  area  of  concem--at  least  in 
my  view-remains  the  potential  for  seepage  of  nuclear  material  from  the  former  Soviet 
Union,  and  the  use  of  that  material  by  subnational  or  terrorist  groups. 

Overall,  it  appears  that  advances  in  non-proliferation  over  the  past  decade 
clearly  outweigh  setbacks.   Many  key  states  have  joined  non-proliferation  regimes, 
and  only  one  state-North  Korea-has  tried  (unsuccessfully)  to  leave.    Efforts  are 
underway  to  strengthen  these  regimes.  Troubling  nuclear  weapon  programs  have 
decreased  in  number.  While  short-range  ballistic  missile  and  cruise  missile  programs 
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have  spread,  sophisticated  and  longer-range  missile  programs  remain  few  in  number. 
The  current  number  of  potentially  hostile  states  of  proliferation  concern  is  down  to 
five,  and  mav  be  reduced  further  in  the  near-term. 

The  best  judgment  of  the  U.S.  intelligence  communitv-both  during  James 
Woolsey's  tenure  and  at  present-is  that  new  potentially  hostile  states  are  not  likely 
to  develop  their  own  intermediate-  or  longer-range  ballistic  missiles  over  the  next 
fifteen  years.    All  of  this  is  welcome  news. 

There  is  no  room  for  complacency,  however.  The  illicit  purchase  of  nuclear 
materials  from  the  former  Soviet  Union  constitutes  a  clear  and  present  danger.   While 
the  international  community  has  had  some  notable  successes  in  stopping  seepage,  it 
only  takes  one  major  criminal  transaction  to  create  havoc  in  a  city  center.  The 
acquisition  and  use  of  chemical  and  biological  weapons  by  states,  subnational  groups, 
or  terrorists  also  constitute  a  clear  and  present  danger.     Unlike  threats  from 
intermediate-  and  intercontinental-range  ballistic  missiles  that  may  be  fifteen  years 
away,  the  threats  posed  bv  terrorist  acts  involving  nuclear,  chemical  and  biological 
material  are  here  and  now. 

A  balanced,  rank-ordering  of  threats  to  the  United  States  posed  by  weapons  of 
mass  destruction  begins  with  truck  bombs  and  terrorist  acts  and  ends  with  ballistic 
missile  attacks.   I'm  not  alone  in  considering  the  threat  to  the  United  States  posed  by 
ballistic  missiles  to  be  remote.  This  view  is  also  shared  by  the  Department  of 
Defense,  the  Ballistic  Missile  Defense  Organization,  and  the  U.S.  Intelligence 
Community.   Before  spending  extremely  large  sums  of  tax  payer  dollars  on 
intermediate-  or  intercontinental-range  ballistic  missile  defenses,  I  urge  you  to  hear 
directly  from  these  officials. 

BMDO  has  prepared  a  chart  summarizing  the  ballistic  missile  threats  posed  by 
potentially  hostile  countries  which  I  have  attached  to  my  remarks  for  your  review. 
This  chart  was  prepared  for  Under  Secretary  of  Defense  Paul  G.  Kaminski  for  his 
testimony  before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Armed  Services  on  March  6,  1 996.  I  ask 
that  this  chart  be  inserted  into  this  hearing  record  along  with  my  remarks.  This  chart 
lists  ballistic  missile  threats  to  the  United  States  through  the  year  2015.  Please  note 
that  none  of  these  threatening  ballistic  missiles  can  reach  our  country  with  the 
exception  of  the  barely  visible  line  at  the  far  right  hand  comer  of  the  chart.  This  is 
the  "Far  Term"  threat  posed  by  the  so-called  Taepo  Dong  II  missile,  whose  range  is 
listed  as  in  excess  of  1 ,500  kilometers. 

If  North  Korea-a  country  on  the  brink  of  starvation  and  collapse-engages  in  a 
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multi-billion  dollar  crash  effort,  it  might  be  able   to  deplov  the  much-discussed  Taepo 
Dong  II  missile,  according  to  our  intelligence  community.   Let's  assume,  for  the 
purpose  of  argument,  that  an  impoverished  North  Korean  state  can  secure  the  funds 
and  expertise  to  master  new  tasks  of  missile  staging,  guidance,  and  weaponization. 
Let's  also  assume  that  the  North  Korean  government  could  master  these  tasks 
sufficiently  to  deploy  a  4,000  kilometer  missile--a  fourfold  increase  in  range  from  the 
existing  No  Dong  missile.   Given  all  these  dubious  assumptions,  North  Korea's  new 
Taepo  Dong  II  missile  would  still  land  1 ,000  kilometers  short  of  Honolulu  and  2,000 
kilometers  short  of  Anchorage. 

Why,  then,  the  sense  of  urgency  that  some  Members  of  Congress  feel  about 
defending  against  North  Korean  missiles  that  may  or  mav  not  be  able  to  reach  the 
Aleutian  Islands  or  the  westernmost  portion  of  the  2,000  kilometer-long  Hawaiian 
Island  chain  many  years  from  now?  Anything,  of  course,  is  possible.   But  how 
probable  is  this  threat?  Is  this  really  the  best  use  of  many  billions  of  tax  payer  dollars? 
Nor  is  P'yongyang  likely  to  be  able  to  purchase  intermediate-  or  intercontinental- 
range  missiles  from  another  state.   Given  the  dangerously  unpredictable  state  of  the 
wobbly  North  Korean  regime,  any  seller  would  immediately  become  vulnerable  to  the 
buyer. 

As  the  BMDO  chart  prepared  for  Under  Secretary  of  Defense  Kaminski  clearly 
shows,  the  North  Korean  missile  threat  is  regional  in  nature.  This  missile  threat,  and 
the  other  threats  depicted  on  the  chart,  cannot  reach  the  United  States,  but  they  can 
cause  great  harm  to  forward-deployed  U.S.  forces,  allies  and  friends.  Tax  payer 
dollars  spent  to  improve  defenses  against  short-range  missiles,  and  to  develop  effective 
theater  missile  defenses,  is  money  well  spent. 

National  missile  defenses  against  rogue  state  threats  are  another  matter 
entirely.   Listen  to  the  conclusion  reached  by  the  CIA  threat  estimate  prepared  for 
James  Woolsey,  declassified  in  November  1993: 

Only  China  and  CIS  strategic  forces  in  several  states  of  the  former  Soviet 
Union  currently  have  the  capability  to  strike  the  continental  United  States 
(CONUS)  with  land-based  ballistic  missiles.  Analysis  of  all  available 
information  shows  the  probability  is  low  that  any  other  country  will  acquire 
this  capability  during  the  next  1 5  years. 

The  current  Chairman  of  the  National  Intelligence  Council,  Richard  N. 
Cooper,  was  prepared  to  brief  the  House  National  Security  Committee  on  February 
28,  1996  with  an  update  of  this  threat  estimate,  but  the  Committee  declined  to  hear 
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this  testimony-   A  copy  of  the  Intelligence  Community'  s  updated  threat  estimate,  as 
well  as  the  estimate  prepared  for  CIA  Director  Woolsev,  is  attached  to  mv  statement. 
I  ask  that  these  short  attachments  appear  in  the  Committee's  hearing  record.    I  call 
your  attention  to  the  following  passages  from  the  1 996  Intelligence  Community 
threat  evaluation: 

•  "Making  the  change  from  a  short  or  medium  range  missile-that  may  pose  a 
threat  to  US  troops  located  abroad--to  a  long  range  ICBM  capable  of 
threatening  our  citizens  at  home,  is  a  major  technological  leap." 

•  "North  Korea  is  unlikely,  in  the  next  15  years,  to  obtain  the  technological 
capability  to  develop  and  deploy  a  longer  range  ICBM  capable  of  reaching  the 
contiguous  48  states....  We  have  no  evidence  that  P'yongyang  has  begun  or 
intends  to  begin  such  a  program." 

•  "No  other  potentially  hostile  country  has  the  technical  capability  to  develop  an 
ICBM  in  the  next  1 5  years." 

•  "In  making  our  assessments,  we  have  allowed  for  acquisition  of  some  foreign 
technology  bv  the  countries  of  interest." 

•  "We  expect  no  country  that  currently  has  ICBMs  will  sell  them... exporting 
countries  probably  would  be  concerned  that  the  missiles  might  be  turned 
against  them." 

The  chart  prepared  for  Dr.  Kaminski  depicting  ballistic  missile  threats  does  not 
include  the  large  number  of  globe-spanning  missiles  possessed  by  Russia,  or  the  small 
number  possessed  by  China.  These  missiles  are  potentially  dangerous,  but  are  they 
ample  justification  for  national  missile  defenses?  How  much  of  a  threat  do  these 
missiles  pose? 

The  1 996  Intelligence  Community  threat  evaluation  deals  with  the  possibility 
of  an  unauthorized  or  accidental  missile  attack  involving  these  forces.  Here  is  what 
the  NIE  concluded: 

[T]he  Intelligence  Community  reaffirmed  earlier  assessments  that  the  current 
threat  to  North  America  from  unauthorized  or  accidental  launch  of  Russian  or 
Chinese  strategic  missiles  remains  remote  and  has  not  changed  significantly 
from  that  of  the  past  decade. 
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There  is  also  the  possibility  of  a  deliberate  attack  on  our  shores  bv  means  of  a 
Russian  or  Chinese  strategic  missile.   During  the  Cold  War,  several  crash  programs  to 
deploy  national  missile  defenses  were  proposed.   Since  1962,  the  United  States 
Congress  has  appropriated  a  total  of  S99  billion  (in  FY  1995  dollars)  for  national 
missile  defenses.   In  our  undefended  state,  no  missiles  attacked  our  shores.   Unlike 
the  Soviet  Union,  we  could  have  spent  manv  billions  of  dollars  more  to  operate  and 
upgrade  deployed  missile  defenses,  but  we  declined  to  do  so.     Nuclear  deterrence 
worked.  Our  fearful  abilitv  to  retaliate  with  devastating  force  to  anv  missile  attack 
proved  to  be  our  best  and  most  cost-effective  defense.  Our  nation's  retaliatory 
capabilities  remain  in  place.  Whv  would  a  nation  choose  to  attack  us  with  nuclear- 
tipped  ballistic  missiles  now  that  the  Cold  War  is  over? 

Anyone  proposing  national  missile  defenses  must  be  able  to  answer  the 
following  two  questions:  How  many  billions  of  dollars  more  do  you  wish  to  spend  to 
protect  the  country  against  low  probability  threats?  Against  how  many  Russian  or 
Chinese  re-entry  vehicles  do  you  wish  to  defend?  The  price  tag  of  this  insurance 
policy  doesn't  stop  at  the  cost  of  defenses.  To  this  must  be  added  the  costs  of 
worsened  relations  with  Russia  and  China.  Added  costs  would  be  incurred,  for 
example,  by  maintaining  strategic  forces  that  would  otherwise  have  been  reduced  by 
strategic  arms  reduction  treaties.   If  national  missile  defenses  foreclose  a  long  term 
process  of  very  deep  reductions  in  Russian  ballistic  missiles,  are  we  any  better  off? 
We  may  well  have  purchased  at  considerable  expense  an  insurance  policy  against  a 
remote  threat,  but  are  we  any  safer?    Does  it  make  sense  to  be  for  missile  defenses 
and  against  a  START  III  or  START  IV  treaty? 

Surely,  this  country  has  far  more  pressing  problems  than  the  threat  of  ballistic 
missile  attack.  The  tragic  incidents  at  the  Federal  Building  in  Oklahoma  City  and  the 
World  Trade  Center  in  New  York  clearly  demonstrate  what  our  priorities  should  be 
in  this  field.  The  essence  of  the  problem  our  country  now  faces  is  truck  bombs,  not 
intercontinental  ballistic  missiles.  We  also  need  better  preventive  defenses  against 
terrorists  who  might  use  nuclear  materials,  biological  or  chemical  weapons  to  disable 
city  centers  or  subway  systems. 

Our  front  lines  of  defense  against  these  clear  and  present  dangers  need  to  be 
strengthened.  The  first  line  of  defense  against  the  proliferation  of  these  dangerous 
weapons  and  their  means  of  delivery  begins  with  early  detection  of  troubling 
programs  and  continuing  attention  to  subnational  groups  or  states  of  proliferation 
concern.  Once  detection  has  occurred,  this  line  of  defense  requires  intense  oversight 
of  commercial  transactions  as  well  as  the  indigenous  development,  testing,  and 
production  of  dangerous  weapons. 
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Proliferation  is  a  global  problem,  requiring  cooperation  with  other  nations. 
Just  as  the  United  States  cannot  be  a  global  policeman,  so,  too,  we  cannot  be  a  global 
traffic  cop.   If  we're  going  to  succeed  in  combating  proliferation,  we'll  need  strong 
alliances.   We  need  friends  that  will  help  isolate  adversaries.   We  need  means  of 
suasion  to  convince  states  not  to  provide  the  building  blocks  of  weapons  of  mass 
destruction  to  countries  of  proliferation  concern.    We  need  persuasive  and  firm 
diplomacy  once  detection  occurs.   Export  control  regimes  don't  work  on  automatic 
pilot.   We  need  to  work  on  the  regional  security  issues  that  prompt  some  states  to 
acquire  weapons  of  mass  destruction.   Diplomacy  isn't  a  dirty  word  in  the  fight 
against  proliferation.   It  makes  little  sense  to  trash  the  State  Department  and  the 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency  while  spending  large  sums  for  ballistic  missile 
defenses.   Bv  weakening  the  front  lines  of  defense,  we  make  it  that  much  harder  for 
the  last  line  of  defense  to  succeed. 

Global  agreements  against  the  acquisition  or  spread  of  weapons  of  mass 
destruction  are  essential  to  combat  the  proliferation  problem.  Global  agreements  set 
international  norms  against  possession  or  use  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction.   Norms 
can  be  broken,  of  course,  but  norms  also  make  international  sanctions  more  feasible. 
Treaties  require  teeth  in  the  form  of  routine  and  challenge  inspections.     It  makes 
little  sense  to  oppose  ratification  of  the  Chemical  Weapons  Convention  or  the 
negotiation  of  a  verification  protocol  for  the  Biological  Weapons  Convention,  while 
promoting  defenses  against  missiles  that  may  carry  chemical  or  biological  weapons. 

No  single  one  of  these  front  lines  of  defense  is  sufficient;  all  must  work  in 
concert  to  make  up  for  each  one's  deficiencies.  If  all  of  the  front  lines  of  defense  are 
breached,  then  we  must  rely  on  properly  trained  and  equipped  conventional  forces, 
operating  alone  when  necessary,  but  preferably  in  concert  with  allies  and  friends. 
Our  forces  must  be  able  to  respond  to  attack  with  devastating  force.  Only  when  our 
forces  are  unable  to  deter  or  defeat  the  launch  of  missiles  must  we  then  turn  to  our 
third  and  last  line  of  defense:  the  interception  of  these  missiles  or  their  warheads  in 
flight. 

While  the  threat  of  ballistic  missile  attack  against  our  shores  is  judged  to  be 
quite  low  in  the  unanimous  view  of  the  U.S.  intelligence  community,  the  threat  posed 
bv  short-range  ballistic  and  cruise  missiles  is  significant.  The  Department  of  Defense 
and  the  defense  contractor  community  have  yet  to  solve  this  pressing  problem.  This 
has  to  be  our  top  priority  in  the  missile  defense  field. 

I  believe  that  the  Clinton  administration's  ballistic  missile  defense  program  has 
the  right  priorities.  The  first  order  of  business  must  be  to  field  a  defense  system  that 
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actually  works  on  the  battlefield  against  short-to-medium-range  ballistic  missiles.  Our 
country  lacked  an  effective  missile  defense  system  against  these  threats  during  the 
Gulf  war,  and  it's  about  time  we  had  one.    If  it  takes  more  money  to  field  such 
systems  that  work,  let's  do  it. 

As  for  more  ambitious  and  costly  theater  missile  defenses,  we  can  afford  to  go 
slower  and  to  be  more  protective  of  tax  payer  wallets.  As  vou  can  see  from  the 
BMDO  charts  prepared  for  Under  Secretary  of  Defense  Kaminski,  the  nature  of  this 
threat  is  extremely  limited  today,  and  the  intelligence  community  projects  the  threat 
to  remain  extremely  limited  through  the  year  201 5.   It  is  not  at  all  clear  to  me  why 
we  need  separate  Army  THAAD  and  Navy  Upper  Tier  programs  to  address  this 
modest  threat.   If  the  Air  Force,  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  can  collaborate  on  the  next 
generation  combat  fighter,  is  it  too  much  to  ask  for  the  Army  and  Navy  to  develop 
jointly  a  theater  missile  defense  system?  If  the  services  cannot  collaborate  on  a  joint 
program,  should  we  not  ask  the  Pentagon  to  choose  between  these  largely  overlapping 
efforts? 

I  believe  the  Clinton  administration's  plans  for  a  "3  plus  3"  program  for 
national  missile  defenses  is  on  the  mark.   Pushing  national  missile  defense  faster  is 
unwise  on  budgetary  and  programmatic  grounds.  As  recently  retired  BMDO  Director 
Gen.  Malcolm  O'Neill  has  testified,  near-term  deployment  options  are  unlikely  to 
evolve  into  a  more  effective  defense.   In  other  words,  if  we  rush  to  deployment  now, 
we  will  spend  tax  payer  dollars  on  a  system  that  will  have  to  be  replaced  almost 
immediately.   In  light  of  the  U.S.  intelligence  community's  finding  that  the  threat  of 
an  ICBM  or  SLBM  attack  on  our  shores  is  "remote"  and  "unlikely,"  why  adopt  a 
crash  course  to  deploy  national  missile  defenses?  If  the  Committee  feels  that 
additional  funds  are  warranted  for  defenses,  I  urge  you  to  direct  these  funds  to  the 
front  lines,  rather  than  to  the  last  fifteen  minutes  of  the  problem. 

The  pursuit  of  multi-site  NMD,  as  some  have  suggested,  would  be  an 
anticipatory  breach  of  the  Anti-Ballistic  Missile  Treaty.    Many  in  the  Congress  view 
the  ABM  Treaty  as  a  "Cold  War  relic"  that  deserves  to  be  placed  on  the  ash  heap  of 
history.   If  the  ABM  Treaty  served  no  useful  purpose,  and  if  the  United  States  needed 
multi-site  defenses  against  clear  and  present  dangers,  I  would  agree.    But  look  again 
at  the  chart  depicting  missile  threats  prepared  by  BMDO  for  Under  Secretary  of 
Defense  Kaminski.   Every  one  of  these  threatening  missiles  should  be  within  the 
intercept  capabilities  of  new  U.S.  missile  defense  programs  now  being  well-funded  by 
the  Congress.   Every  one  of  these  programs  is  permissible  under  the  ABM  Treaty. 

Simply  put,  the  prospective  ballistic  missile  threat  provides  no  compelling 
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reason  to  trash  President  Nixon's  handiwork.  There  are  other  fundamental  reasons 
why  the  ABM  Treaty  remains  useful  and  necessary.  The  treatv  constitutes  a  safetv 
net  against  a  free  fall  in  U.S. -Russian  relations.   Remove  the  safetv  net,  and  manv 
equations  change  for  the  worse,  including  our  abilitv  to  field  effective  defenses.  Our 
relations  with  Russia,  like  those  with  the  Soviet  Union,  will  alwavs  be  uneven:  as  in 
the  Cold  War,  we  can  co-operate  in  some  areas  while  we  strongly  disagree  on  others. 
If  we  trash  the  ABM  Treaty,  co-operation  will  be  minimal  and  tensions  will  be  the 
norm. 

The  ABM  Treatv  is  not  sacrosanct.    It  should  be  a  living  document,  like  the 
U.S.  Constitution,  subject  to  ongoing  interpretation  and  occasional  amendment.  We 
may  decide  at  some  point  in  the  future  to  deplov  a  low-cost  insurance  policy  against 
low  probability  ballistic  missile  threats,  but  we  should  do  so  without  damaging  US- 
Russian  relations  or  impeding  new  threat  reduction  and  destruction  treaties.        A  low 
cost/low  threat  national  missile  defense  insurance  policy  can  be  done  without 
scrapping  the  ABM  Treatv,  but  the  Defend  America  Act  clearly  has  something  far 
more  ambitious  and  costly  in  mind. 

Paradoxically,  the  defense  deployments  projected  in  the  Defend  America  Act 
would  likely  cost  the  tax  payers  tens  of  billions  of  dollars  while  making  them  less  safe. 
Bv  killing  the  ABM  Treaty,  supporters  of  the  Defend  America  Act  would  also  kill 
prospects  for  reductions  far,  far  below  START  II  levels--the  kind  of  reductions  needed 
for  effective  defenses.  Bv  killing  the  ABM  Treaty  unnecessarily,  advocates  of  the 
Defend  America  Act  would  also  kill  prospects  for  the  degree  of  U.S. -Russian 
cooperation  necessary  for  a  transition  from  offense  to  defense. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  you  and  your  colleagues  to  view  the 
problems  posed  bv  weapons  of  mass  destruction  in  their  entirety.  We  will  not 
succeed  in  combating  the  spread  and  use  of  these  dangerous  weapons  unless  we  view 
the  problem  whole.  We  can't  simply  focus  our  energy  and  funding  on  the  last  fifteen 
minutes  of  the  problem,  when  strategic  ballistic  missiles  have  been  launched.   Most 
important  of  all,  we  need  to  strengthen  the  front  lines  of  defense  against  nuclear 
danger.   If  we  address  the  problem  whole,  in  a  balanced  and  prudent  way,  we  can 
protect  tax  payer  wallets  as  well  as  our  country. 
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Prospects  for  the  Worldwide  Development  of  Ballistic 
Missile  Threats,  1993 

Central  Intelligence  Agency 
Declassified  November  1993 


Scope  Note 


This  paper  presents  a  detailed  examination  of  the  prospects  for  future  ballistic  missile  threats  to  the 
continental  United  States  (CONUS)  from  a  number  of  non-NATO  countries.  The  countries  examined 
either  have  ballistic  missiles  in  place,  ballistic  missile  development  programs,  space  launch  vehicle 
(SLV)  programs  (which  inherently  encompass  most  ICBM  technologies),  or  intentions  to  pursue  a 
ballistic  missile  or  SLV  program. 

Capabilities  were  examined  and  no  prospect  was  found  for  ICBM  development  in  countries  such  as 
those  of  the  former  Warsaw  Pact  that  have  ballistic  missiles  but  no  development  programs  or  even 
an  appropriate  R&D  infrastructure.  Therefore,  these  countries  are  not  covered  in  this  paper.  Other 
countries  not  covered  are  those  with  a  current  capability  to  strike  CONUS  with  ballistic  missiles  such 
as  China  and  states  of  the  former  Soviet  Union.  Some  countries  neighboring  the  United  States  were 
not  considered  in  this  study  because  of  their  extremely  short  ranges  from  the  United  States. 

For  the  countries  evaluated  in  this  paper,  the  health  of  each  country's  economy  and  the  political 
climate  within  the  country  to  determine  the  capability  to  support  lengthy  and  costly  ballistic  missile 
development  programs  were  considered.  Each  of  the  nations'  technical  capabilities  to  indigenously 
develop  propulsion  systems,  guidance  and  control  systems,  reentry  vehicles  (RVs),  and  nuclear, 
chemical,  or  biological  weapon  warheads  were  taken  into  account. 

Capabilities  are  projected  based  on  a  high-risk,  accelerated,  timeline  and  minimum  system  testing 
development  of  a  weapon  system  satisfying  minimal  requirements: 

♦  A  missile  or  modified  SLV  that  can  reach  the  United  States  at  the  closest  point  to  the  threat 
country, 

♦  High-drag  RVs  or  space  return  capsules; 

♦  Warhead  targeting  accuracies  on  the  order  of  10  km  or  better;  and 

♦  A  warhead  consisting  of  a  nuclear,  biological,  chemical,  or  conventional  weapon. 

No  evidence  exists  that  any  of  the  countries  examined  in  this  study  are  developing  missiles—especially 
ICBMs  -  for  the  purpose  of  attacking  CONUS. 
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Prospects  for  the  Worldwide  Development  of  Ballistic  Missile 
Threats  to  the  Continental  United  States 

Only  China  and  the  CIS  strategic  forces  in  several  states  of  the  former  Soviet  Union  currently  have 
the  capability  to  strike  the  continental  United  States  (CONUS)  with  land-based  ballistic  missiles. 
Analysis  of  available  information  shows  the  probability  is  low  that  any  other  country  will  acquire  this 
capability  during  the  next  15  years. 

A  number  of  non-NATO  countries  were  identified  as  having  either  the  motivation  or  the  development 
capability  to  produce  ICBMs.  Out  of  these,  only  four  -Iran,  Iraq,  North  Korea,  and  Libya  -  have 
the  political  support  or  motivation  to  undertake  an  ICBM  program  to  strike  CONUS  and,  with  the 
exception  of  Libya,  also  have  the  technical  capability  to  indigenously  develop  an  ICBM  within  15 
years.  However,  for  different  reasons  -  including  political  and  economic  --  the  probability  is  low  that 
any  of  these  four  will  complete  development  in  that  time. 

No  prospect  for  ICBM  development  was  found  in  countries  such  as  former  Warsaw  Pact  countries 
that  have  ballistic  missiles  but  no  development  program  capability  or  even  an  appropriate  R&D 
infrastructure. 

None  of  the  countries  considered  has  the  need  to  develop  ICBM-range  missiles  (greater  than  5,500 
km)  to  satisfy  regional  security.  In  all  cases,  these  countries  can  meet  and  react  to  primary  threats 
from  neighboring  countries  with  medium-  and  short-range  ballistic  missiles. 

Countries  Most  Likely  To  Develop  ICBMs 

Iraq  and  Iran.  It  is  believed  that  only  the  current  intrusive  UN  inspections  and  economic  sanctions 
prevent  Iraq  from  pursuing  ICBM  development.  Development  in  Iran  is  unlikely  to  be  initiated  within 
the  next  five  years  because  the  Iranian  economy  is  already  straining  to  support  other  higher  priority 
weapons  modernization  programs  necessary  for  regional  security.  Iraq  and  Iran  are  assessed  to  have 
the  technical  capability  to  indigenously  produce  an  ICBM  capable  of  carrying  a  chemical  or  biological 
weapon  --  in  10  to  15  years  from  the  time  the  decision  is  made  to  begin  development. 

North  Korea.    At  a  minimum.  North  Korea  would  require  nearly  10  years  to  develop  an  ICBM 
capable  of  delivering  a  chemical  or  biological  weapon  warhead  and  10  to  15  years  to  develop  an 
ICBM  to  carry  a  nuclear  warhead.  However,  the  probability  of  North  Korean  ICBM  development 
is  currently  low  because  of  competing  demands  for  dwindling  resources  among  existing  high  priority 
military  programs. 

Libya.  The  leadership  of  Libya  has  made  public  statements  explicitly  stating  a  desire  for  weapons 
of  mass  destruction  that  could  be  delivered  by  ballistic  missile  to  CONUS.  The  Libyan  leadership's 
actual  commitment  to  such  an  expensive  and  technically  and  politically  risky  development  program 
is  questionable.  Because  of  its  limited  technical  capabilities,  however,  Libya  probably  could  not 
develop  a  system  within  15  years. 
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These  four  countries  are  likely  to  attempt  to  avoid  costly  and  lengthy  development  by  trying  to 
purchase  everything  from,  complete  missile  systems  to  essential  technologies  from  countries  with 
existing  ICBMs.  It  is  likely  that  Libya,  Iran,  and  Iraq  would  significantly  shorten  their  indigenous 
development  timelines  through  the  acquisition  of  foreign  equipment  and  help. 

Countries  With  Disincentives 

Several  of  these  technically  capable  countries  have  significant  disincentives  for  pursuing  development 
of  an  ICBM.  These  countries  either  have,  or  are  trying  to  develop,  strong  economic  and  political  ties 
with  the  West  --  particularly  the  United  States  --  and,  in  some  way  directly  depend  on  the  United 
States  for  aid  or  support.  On  the  basis  of  an  analysis  of  leadership  priorities,  it  is  highly  unlikely  that 
these  countries  would  judge  that  possible  benefits  from  an  ICBM  program  would  outweigh  the  loss 
of  their  standing  in  the  international  community,  potential  punitive  actions  by  the  West,  and  serious 
economic  consequences. 

Countries  With  Greatest  Indigenous  Technical  Potential 

The  countries  with  the  greatest  technical  potential  for  indigenous  ICBM  development  have  close 
relations  with  the  United  States,  improving  relations  with  the  United  States,  or  no  identified 
motivation  for  ICBM  development.  A  few  countries  have  the  technical  ability  to  develop  from  their 
space  launch  vehicle  (SLV)  programs  an  ICBM  to  strike  CONUS  in  five  years  or  less.  Technically 
advanced  countries  could  develop  an  ICBM  to  threaten  CONUS  within  10  years. 

Limited  Number  of  Missiles  and  Minimal  Performance 

Because  of  modest  technology  infrastructures  and  weak  economies,  most  countries  now  without 
ICBMs  --  if  they  choose  to  pursue  ICBMs  --  probably  would  be  able  to  produce  only  a  small  number 
of  missiles.  Because  of  the  limited  capabilities  and  likely  motivations  for  attacking  CONUS  with 
ICBMs  —  such  as  international  coercion,  deterring  US  attacks,  and  regional  influence  building  --  it 
is  likely  that  any  country  making  the  decision  would  pursue  a  high-risk  development  program  with 
no  (or  limited)  testing  in  order  to  shorten  schedules  and  reduce  the  visibility  of  the  program.  In 
addition,  the  country  probably  would  adopt  minimal  requirements  for  the  weapon  system;  that  is, 
boosters  capable  of  reaching  only  the  nearest  large  US  city,  guidance  and  control  systems  that  would 
give  reasonable  probabilities  of  placing  the  weapon  within  city  limits,  and  relatively  large,  high-drag 
(and  therefore,  relatively  low-technology)  reentry  vehicles  (RVs). 

Motivations  and  Capabilities  For  Launching 

The  missiles,  if  developed,  would  probably  be  used  as  weapons  of  last  resort  or  as  deterrents  against 
a  threatened  US  attack.  To  be  a  credible  deterrent  or  to  provide  a  counterstrike  capability,  however, 
the  country  must  have  the  ability  to  launch  or  hide  the  missile  before  it  could  be  destroyed.  Unless 
the  missile  or  converted  SLV  is  made  ready  for  iaunch  before  an  anticipated  conflict,  this  additional 
survivability  or  quick-reaction  requirement  of  the  missile  system  increases  the  technological 
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Emerging  Missile  Threats  to  North  America 
During  the  Next  15  Years 

Richard  N.  Cooper,  Chairman  National  Intelligence  Council 

Written  Statement  for  Hearing  of  the  House  National  Security  Committee,  28  February  1996 

My  remarks  are  based  on  a  recent  National  Intelligence  Estimate  "Emerging  Missile  Threats  to  North 
America  during  the  Next  15  Years."  I  would  add  that  the  focus  of  that  estimate  was  on  emerging 
threats  from  countries  other  than  Russia  and  China,  although  it  did  touch  on  their  strategic  forces. 
I  will  outline  the  key  judgments  of  that  study.  In  addition,  I  will  comment  on  the  process  that 
generates  NIEs  in  general--and  this  one  in  particular-necessary  in  my  view  because  some  questions 
have  been  raised  about  the  integrity  of  this  process. 

In  this  open  forum  I  am  obviously  constrained  in  what  I  can  say  about  our  intelligence.  I  would  be 
glad  to  meet  with  you  in  closed  session,  where  I  and  my  colleagues  can  provide  a  more  detailed 
assessment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  make  some  brief  remarks  on  the  missile  threats  from  Russia  and  China  before 
I  turn  to  the  bulk  of  the  judgments  of  our  estimate  dealing  with  other  countries. 

Russia 

With  the  end  of  the  Cold  War,  the  United  States  faces  a  clearly  diminished  threat  of  nuclear  attack 
by  the  missile  forces  of  the  former  Soviet  Union.  Nevertheless,  Russia  continues  to  maintain  an 
operational  strategic  nuclear  force  capable  of  delivering  thousands  of  nuclear  warheads  against  the 
United  States.  START  I  has  resulted  in  a  numerically  smaller  force,  but  Russia  continues  strategic 
force  modernization  programs,  albeit  within  the  constraints  of  a  greatly  weakened  economy. 

China 

The  Chinese  force  of  nuclear  tipped  ICBMs  is  small  by  US  and  Russian  standards  and  will  remain  so. 
Many  of  China's  long-range  systems  are  probably  aimed  at  the  United  States.  China  plans  to  update 
this  force  with  new  missiles  and,  unlike  the  Russians,  to  increase  the  number  of  missiles  deployed. 
Possible  future  improvements  are  to  include  a  mobile  ICBM. 

Unauthorized  Launch 

In  our  recent  NIE,  the  Intelligence  Community  reaffirmed  earlier  assessments  that  the  current  threat 
to  North  America  from  unauthorized  or  accidental  launch  of  Russian  or  Chinese  strategic  missiles 
remains  remote  and  has  not  changed  significantly  from  that  of  the  past  decade. 
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Other  Nations 

Nearly  a  dozen  countries  other  than  Russia  and  China  have  ballistic  missile  development  programs. 
In  the  view  of  the  Intelligence  Community,  these  programs  are  to  serve  regional  goals.  Making  the 
change  from  a  short  or  medium  range  missiJe-that  may  pose  a  threat  to  US  troops  located  abroad-to 
a  long  range  ICBM  capable  of  threatening  our  citizens  at  home,  is  a  major  technological  leap. 

The  key  judgments  of  the  estimate  I  noted  above  are  as  follows: 

♦  First,  the  Intelligence  Community  judges  that  in  the  next  15  years  no  country  other  than  the 
major  declared  nuclear  powers  will  develop  a  ballistic  missile  that  could  threaten  the 
contiguous  48  states  or  Canada. 

♦  Second,  we  believe  North  Korea  is  developing  a  missile,  which  we  call  the  Taepo  Dong  2, 
that  could  have  a  range  sufficient  to  reach  Alaska.  The  missile  may  also  be  capable  of 
reaching  some  US  territories  in  the  Pacific  and  the  far  western  portion  of  the  2000  km-long 
Hawaiian  Island  chain. 

North  Korea  is  unlikely,  in  the  next  15  years,  to  obtain  the  technological  capability  to 
develop  and  deploy  a  longer  range  ICBM  capable  of  reaching  the  contiguous  48  states. 

--North  Korea  would  have  to  develop  a  new  propulsion  system,  it  would  have  to  develop 
or  acquire  improved  guidance  and  control  systems,  and  it  would  have  to  conduct  a  flight  test 
program.  Meeting  these  challenges  will  take  time,  given  the  technical  and  manufacturing 
infrastructure  of  North  Korea,  and  the  political  and  economic  situation  in  the  country. 

—We  have  no  evidence  that  P'yongyang  has  begun  or  intends  to  begin  such  a  program. 

♦  Third,  no  other  potentially  hostile  country  has  the  technical  capability  to  develop  an  ICBM 
in  the  next  15  years. 

♦  Fourth,  any  country  with  an  indigenously  developed  space  launch  vehicle— for  example, 
France,  Japan,  Israel  or  India— could  develop  an  ICBM  within  five  years  if  so  motivated. 

We  are  likely  to  detect  any  indigenous  program  to  develop  a  long-range  ballistic  missile 
many  years  before  deployment. 

—A  flight  test  is  a  sure,  detectable  sign  of  a  ballistic  missile  program.  Normally  the  first 
flight  test  would  provide  at  least  five  years  warning  before  deployment. 

-Moreover,  we  would  almost  certainly  obtain  other  earlier  indicators  of  an  ICBM  program. 

♦  Fifth,  foreign  assistance  can  affect  the  pace  of  a  missile  program.  Since  specific  technological 
assistance  is  difficult  to  predict,  the  potential  for  foreign  assistance  introduces  some 
uncertainty  into  our  predictions  of  timeliness.  In  making  our  assessments,  we  have  allowed 
for  acquisition  of  some  foreign  technology  by  the  countries  of  interest. 
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-The  Missile  Technology  Control  Regime  (MTCR)  has  significantly  limited  international 
transfers  of  missiles,  components,  and  related  technology,  and  we  project  it  will  continue 
to  do  so. 

--That  said,  leakage  of  components  and  critical  technologies  into  developing  countries  has 
occurred,  and  will  likely  continue.  A  good  case  in  point  -subsequent  to  the  publication  of  the 
NIE  -is  the  recent  interception  of  Russian  missile  guidance  components  en  route  to  Iraq. 

♦  Sixth,  we  expect  no  country  that  currently  has  ICBMs  will  sell  them.  Each  of  these  countries 
has  agreed  to  adhere  to  the  MTCR,  and  transfer  of  an  ICBM  would  show  blatant  disregard 
for  the  MTCR  Regime.  Also,  exporting  countries  probably  would  be  concerned  that  the 
missiles  might  be  turned  against  them. 

Cruise  Missiles 

♦  Seventh,  we  examined  worldwide  development  programs  for  cruise  missiles  because  of  the 
possibility  of  their  being  launched  from  forward-based  ships.  By  2005,  several  countries, 
including  some  potentially  hostile  to  the  United  States,  probably  will  acquire  land-attack 
cruise  missiles  to  support  regional  goals.  We  believe  that  an  attack  by  cruise  missiles 
launched  from  ships  off  the  coast  would  be  technically  feasible,  but  unlikely. 

NIE  Process 

I  have  discussed  what  the  NIE  said.  Let  me  spend  a  few  minutes  outlining  how  the  NIE  process 
works.  A  national  intelligence  estimate  is  the  Intelligence  Community's  most  authoritative  projection 
of  future  developments  in  a  particular  subject  area.  It  is  prepared  by  the  National  Intelligence 
Council,  which  I  head,  with  the  participation  of  all  agencies  of  the  Intelligence  Community,  and  it 
contains  the  assessments  and  judgments  of  all  these  agencies.  Each  NIE  is  discussed  and  approved 
at  a  meeting  of  the  most  senior  members  of  the  Intelligence  Community. 

The  process  for  producing  NIEs  is  directed  particularly  at  ensuring  presentation  of  all  viewpoints. 
We  do  not  impose  consensus;  in  fact  we  encourage  the  many  agencies  that  participate  in  NIEs  to  state 
their  views  and  we  display  major  differences  of  view  in  the  main  text.  Lesser  reservations  are 
expressed  in  footnotes. 

The  estimate  on  which  I  based  my  testimony  today  is  no  exception.  It  is  the  most  authoritative 
current  statement  on  the  subject  by  the  Intelligence  Community.  Moreover,  the  key  judgments  I 
outlined  were  free  of  contention. 

Furthermore,  the  judgments  in  the  estimates  are  largely  consistent  with  previous  Intelligence 
Community  assessments  and  with  those  of  individual  agencies.  The  only  areas  of  change  are: 

♦  First,  the  timelines  for  development  of  the  Taepo  Dong  missiles.  Most  agencies  believe  the 
Taepo  Dong  2  program  will  move  slower  than  we  projected  earlier,  and  there  are  some 
concrete  reasons  for  this  change. 
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♦  Second,  for  two  countries,  our  estimate  of  the  time  required  for  ICBM  development  has  been 

extended  somewhat.  I  would  be  happy  to  provide  the  members  of  the  Committee  the  details 
of  the  countries  and  timelines  in  closed  session. 

To  emphasize  how  little  our  assessments  have  changed,  I  would  like  to  read  from  an  unclassified 
summary  of  a  1993  CIA  report  that  is  similar  in  content  to  our  recent  NIE: 

"Analysis  of  all  available  information  shows  the  probability  is  low  that  any  other  country  [than 
China  or  the  former  Soviet  Union]  will  acquire  this  capability  [for  an  ICBM  attack  on  the 
United  States]  during  the  next  15  years." 

Let  me  conclude  with  a  final  comment  on  the  time  frame  of  the  estimate.  During  the  formative  stages 
of  our  recent  NIE,  the  time  frame  was  a  topic  for  discussion.  A  compromise  was  reached  at  15  years 
--  20  years  being  too  speculative,  and  five  or  ten  years  not  being  of  maximal  value  to  the  acquisition 
community. 

Uncertainty  of  course  grows  as  we  project  more  distantly  into  the  future.  As  we  have  seen  in  recent 
years,  world  politics  can  change  quite  rapidly.  But  because  ICBM  programs  move  slowly,  and 
because  the  technological  base,  motivation,  and  economic  resources  of  potentially  hostile  countries 
are  all  limited,  we  have  concluded  in  the  NEE  that  these  countries  are  highly  unlikely  to  deploy  ICBMs 
within  15  years. 

Our  problem  would  have  been  harder  if  we  had  attempted  to  predict  what  will  be  in  development  or 
on  the  drawing  board  in  15  years,  or  if  we  had  evidence  today  of  either  an  ICBM  program  or  strong 
technological  infrastructure. 

The  fact  that  we  project  out  15  years  does  not  mean  that  we  can  safely  dismiss  this  subject  until  well 
into  the  next  century.  Our  analytical  work  will  continue,  we  expect  to  monitor  developments,  to 
produce  additional  studies,  and  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  President  and  the  members  of 
Congress  intelligence  information  on  this  subject  of  critical  importance  to  our  national  security. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  distinguished  members  of  the  International  Relations  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  the  proliferation  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction  is  a  mounting 
strategic  threat  to  the  United  States. 

The  chief  sources  of  that  threat  are  not  only  the  handful  of  infamous  rogue  regimes.  The 
threat  also  comes  from  officials  in  Russia  and  China  who  are  their  chief  suppliers  and  who  are 
selling  dangerous  weapons  and  technologies  to  others  hostile  to  America. 

Most  tragically  and  unnecessarily,  the  global  proliferation  threat  is  compounded  by  the 
illusions,  cover-ups  and  weaknesses  of  Clinton  administration  defense  and  foreign  policies  which 
are  heading  America  and  her  key  allies  into  the  bull's  eye  of  disaster. 

I  hope  that  today's  hearing  can  help  make  a  difference  in  preventing  future  proliferation 
Pearl  Harbors.  I  hope  your  Congressional  colleagues  will  support  policies  commensurate  with  the 
threats.  It  is  necessary  to  describe  threats  realistically,  to  use  the  instruments  of  American 
leverage,  to  stem  the  flows  of  advanced  dual-purpose  technologies  that  are  the  wild  card  of 
proliferation,  to  give  teeth  to  sanctions  against  violators,  and  to  have  military  means  and  deployed 
defenses  available  in  case  sanctions  and  arms  agreements  fail.  Otherwise  you  have  no  chance  to 
"provide  for  the  common  defense"  or  to  assure  "the  blessings  of  liberty." 

I  understand  that  today's  hearing  is  focused  principally  on  a  senior  representative  of  the 
Clinton  administration.  As  only  a  few  minutes  of  testimony  will  be  available  for  critics  of  the 
administration's  policies,  I  have  prepared  a  more  extended  statement  for  our  review.  I  hope  your 
Committee  will  hold  detailed  hearings  on  these  issues.  I  urge  the  Congress  to  establish  a  "Team 
B"  group  of  experts  to  conduct  an  independent  analysis  and  to  report  its  findings  and 
recommendations. 

I  would  welcome  an  opportunity  to  testify  in  the  future  and  to  participate  in  new 
assessment  efforts.  I  worked  on  such  issues  in  the  U.S.  government  for  twenty-five  years, 
beginning  with  the  Kennedy  administration  and  including  four  presidents  and  ten  National 
Security  Advisors  in  the  White  House.  I  recently  completed  comprehensive  analyses  of  the  threats 
and  alternative  responses.  My  prepared  statement  covers  two  interrelated  subjects:  Part  I  - 
Proliferation  Threats  (pp.  1-12)  and  Part  II  -  China,  MFN  and  Security  (pp.  12-24). 
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The  Globe  at  Risk 

The  Clinton  administration  is  grossly  failing  to  deal  with  threatening  global  realities  in 
its  defense  and  arms  control  policies.  The  administration  is  in  denial,  colors  its  official  threat 
estimates  and  rejects  both  vigorous  enforcement  and  advanced  active  defense  programs  in 
countering  proliferation  threats.  The  administration  is  wedded  to  cornerstone  myths  about  a 
benign  new  world  order,  about  its  ability  to  deal  with  dictators  as  if  they  were  democrats,  about 
inevitably  benign  strategic  partnerships  with  Russia  and  China,  and  about  the  efficacy  of 
multilateral  agreements  and  international  "norms"  although  these  paper  regimes  lack  effective 
verification  and  effective  sanctions  and  tend  to  disarm  America  rather  than  rogues. 

Instead  of  working  at  home  and  abroad  to  block  high-tech  flows  to  rogue  states  and  those 
who  supply  them,  the  flow  of  enabling  technologies  for  advanced  weapons  continues  virtually 
unchecked  as  the  Clinton  administration  too  often  puts  short-term  commercial  gains  over  security 
and  practices  appeasement  over  enforcement.  At  the  same  time,  U.S.  military  forces  and 
production,  as  well  as  research  and  development  levels,  have  been  drastically  cut  even  as  much 
of  the  world  is  arming. 

The  strategic  reality  is  that  notwithstanding  unprecedented  hopes  and  opportunities  for  a 
peaceful  post-Cold  War  era,  the  world  remains  very  dangerous.  An  unstable  and  undemocratic 
Russia  and  China  and  a  number  of  rogue  states  proliferate  weapons  and  violate  agreements  and 
are  generally  rewarded  rather  than  sanctioned  by  the  United  States. 

Missile  deterrence  has  broken  down  in  at  least  seven  recent  conflicts  in  the  Middle  East, 
South  Asia,  and  East  Asia  and  missiles  can  now  readily  reach  U.S.  forces  and  allies  in  numerous 
hotspots  overseas.  Sea-borne  threats  can  devastate  America's  coastal  cities  with  any  of  the 
thousands  of  shorter-  and  mid-range  missiles  which  are  available  throughout  the  world  today. 
Militant  ideologies  and  international  criminality  are  increasing.  The  proliferation  of  new 
information  technologies  and  new  information  warfare  threats  can  rapidly  increase  others'  long- 
range  power,  potentially  devastating  key  nodes  of  America's  commercial  and  defense 
infrastructures.  America  faces  new  forms  of  attack  by  rogues  undeterred  either  by  arms  control 
agreements  or  by  classic  notions  of  military  deterrence. 

In  a  MAD  Maginot  Line  stance  that  will  inevitably  prove  costly  in  American  lives  and 
treasure,  the  administration  remains  wedded  to  the  doctrine  of  Mutual  Assured  Doctrine  (MAD) 
and  to  the  Anti-Ballistic  Missile  (ABM)  Treaty  incorporating  that  doctrine  while  it  condones 
arms  control  cheating  and  major  arms  buildups  in  Russia  and  China.  It  supports  the  broken  ABM 
treaty  even  as  it  vigorously  opposes  the  accelerated  deployment  of  the  robust  national  anti- 
missile defenses  required  to  "provide  for  the  common  defense"  of  the  American  people,  their  key 
allies  and  their  vital  interests.  One  result,  as  stated  starkly  by  Secretary  of  Defense  William  Perry 
in  testimony  to  the  House  National  Security  Committee  in  March  1996:  "We  have  no  capability 
to  shoot  down  any  ballistic  missiles  fired  at  the  United  States."  Absent  such  an  insurance 
safeguard,  America  doesn't  have  any  counter-proliferation  policy  either. 
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I  -  PROLIFERATION  THREAT  ASSESSMENTS  —  TRUE  AND  FALSE 


There  has  been  a  major  flap  recently  about  the  Clinton  administration's  cockeyed  national 
intelligence  estimates  (NIEs)  on  proliferation  threats  and  about  President  Clinton's  use  of  those 
estimates  in  vetoing  national  missile  defense  deployment  programs.  The  President  and  his  team 
have  downplayed  proliferation  dangers  from  China,  Russia  and  various  rogue  states  and  have 
invariably  trumpeted  "successes." 

But  on  two  rare  occasions,  President  Clinton  did  appear  aware  of  the  real-world  dangers 
his  administration's  illusory  proliferation  and  defense  policies  all  too  often  deny.  On  November 
9,  1995,  following  the  wording  of  a  similar  directive  issued  a  year  earlier  (November  14,  1994), 
he  issued  an  Executive  Order  in  which  he  declared: 

"I,  William  J.  Clinton,  President  of  the  United  States  of  America,  find  that  the 
proliferation  of  nuclear,  biological  and  chemical  weapons  ("weapons  of  mass 
destruction")  and  of  the  means  of  delivering  such  weapons,  continues  to  pose  an 
unusual  and  extraordinary  threat  to  the  national  security,  foreign  policy,  and 
economy  of  the  United  States,  and  hereby,  declare  a  national  emergency  to  deal 
with  that  threat."  (Emphasis  added.) 

If  taken  literally,  and  seriously,  the  1995  and  1994  Executive  Orders  acknowledge  grave 
current  strategic  threats  to  the  United  States  from  the  proliferation  of  weapons  of  mass 
destruction  and  the  means  of  delivering  them.  These  threats  should  be  matched  by  requisite 
policies  and  programs  to  fulfill  the  Constitutional  imperative  "to  provide  for  the  common 
defense."  On  the  contrary,  however,  the  administration's  proliferation  and  arms  control  policies 
have  increasingly  been  policies  of  illusion,  denial,  cover-up,  and  high-risk  gambles. 

Considerable  insight  into  the  realism  or  falsity  of  current  Clinton  administration 
proliferation  estimates  —  and  current  lack  of  credibility  —  can  be  gained  from  comparing  them 
to  other  official  estimates. 

Bush  Administration 

Before  Bill  Clinton  took  office,  Bush  administration  officials  hopeful  about  a  benign  new 
world  order  expected  to  emerge  from  the  collapse  of  the  Iron  Curtain  and  the  Soviet  Union, 
nevertheless  became  increasingly  concerned  about  the  global  proliferation  threat.  They  understood 
the  threat  not  only  with  regard  to  Iraq,  against  which  they  prosecuted  the  Gulf  War  and  in  which 
they  found  missile  and  weapons  capabilities  far  more  advanced  than  previously  declared  by 
international  arms  inspectors  or  anticipated  by  U.S.  intelligence.  They  also  saw  the  threat  as 
deriving  from  other  rogues,  including  potentially  some  in  the  dismembered  Soviet  Union,  with 
its  instabilities  and  its  uncertain  weapons  controls. 
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The  Bush  administration's  official  proliferation  estimate  presented  one  year  before  Bill 
Clinton  took  office  foresaw  a  major  threat  within  the  decade  of  the  nineties.  As  presented  by 
Secretary  of  Defense  Dick  Cheney  in  his  1992  annual  report  to  the  President  and  the  Congress: 

"By  the  end  of  this  decade  as  many  as  nine  developing  countries  could  have 
nuclear  weapons,  up  to  thirty  could  have  chemical  weapons,  ten  could  posses  a 
biological  weapons  capability  and  up  to  twenty  or  more  could  acquire  missiles 
through  overt  or  covert  means."  (Emphasis  added.) 

In  response  to  this  threat  and  to  the  "loose  nukes"  problems  of  unauthorized  or  accidental 
launches  in  the  states  of  the  former  Soviet  Union,  the  Bush  administration  proposed  initiatives 
which  included  development  of  new  post-Cold  War  technology  controls,  new  counter- 
proliferation  efforts  (both  organizational  and  programmatic)  and  deployment,  by  1996,  of  an  anti- 
missile Global  Protection  System  Against  Limited  Attack  (GPALS). 

Russia  -  1991-1992 

During  this  same  period,  the  clear  and  present  proliferation  threat  also  came  to  be 
recognized  in  Russia  and  provided  a  basis  for  moving  ahead  on  the  anti-missile  defenses  now 
opposed  by  Clinton  officials  and  Yeltsin's  hardliners. 

An  example  of  expressed  Russian  concern  occurred  during  the  last  days  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  at  an  October  1991  conference  of  U.S.  and  Soviet  experts.  There,  Lt.  General  Viktor 
Samaylov,  a  senior  representative  of  the  office  of  Russian  State  Counselor  on  Defense,  declared: 

"We  realistically  appraise  that  by  the  year  2000,  about  15-20  or  more 
governments  and  states  will  have  their  own  ballistic  rockets  and  launchers.  Half 
of  these  governments  will  have  missiles  with  more  than  a  5,000,  or  up  to  a  5,000- 
mile  range.  I  think  this  is  a  very  serious  source  of  threats. ..in  the  future.  Therefore, 
an  integration  of  joint  efforts  towards  an  ABM  agreement  is  both  full  of  promise 
and  full  of  interests  for  us."   (Emphasis  added.) 

In  another  example  during  the  initial  days  of  the  new  Russia,  Marshall  Yevgeniy 
Shaposhnikov,  Commander  of  the  Joint  Armed  Forces  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Independent 
States,  declared  in  February  1992: 

"The  thing  is  that  we  have  nonetheless  reached  the  point  where  roughly  a  dozen 
more  countries  could  shortly  join  the  nuclear  club.  We  will  have  less  and  less 
reliable  insurance  against  breaches  in  the  rules  of  storage  and  protection  and 
unsanctioned  use  of  nuclear  weapons  in  various  regions.  All  this  convinces  us  that 
it  is  time  to  think  about  a  global  defense  system."  (Emphasis  added.) 

Similar  themes  were  expressed  by  President  Boris  Yeltsin  in  his  January  1992  address  to 
the  United  Nations  and  at  his  summit  meeting  with  President  Bill  Clinton  in  June  1992. 
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Early  Clinton  Administration  Warnings  —  1993 

In  the  opening  days  of  the  Clinton  administration,  before  the  new  Clinton  orthodoxy 
imposed  severe  policy  constraints  on  objective  intelligence  assessments,  two  senior  U.S.  Central 
Intelligence  Agency  officials  provided  testimony  in  close  agreement  with  the  earlier  proliferation 
assessments  of  the  Bush  administration. 

In  February  1993,  Clinton's  new  Director  of  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency,  R.  James 
Woolsey,  summarized  the  threat  as  follows  in  testimony  to  the  U.S.  Senate: 

"More  than  25  countries,  many  of  them  hostile  to  the  United  States  and  our  allies, 
may  have  or  may  be  developing  nuclear,  biological  and  chemical  weapons  —  so- 
called  weapons  of  mass  destruction  —  and  the  means  to  deliver  them.  Aside  from 
the  five  declared  nuclear  powers,  numerous  countries  have,  or  are  pursuing  nuclear 
weapons  capabilities.  Iraq  and  Iran,  for  example,  have  the  basic  technology  to 
eventually  develop  such  weapons. 

"More  than  two  dozen  countries  have  programs  to  research  or  develop  chemical 
weapons,  and  a  number  have  stockpiled  such  weapons,  include  Libya,  Iran,  and 
Iraq.  The  military  competition  in  the  always  volatile  Middle  East  has  spurred 
others  in  the  region  to  pursue  chemical  weapons.  We  have  also  noted  a  disturbing 
pattern  of  biological  weapons  development  following  closely  on  the  heels  of  the 
development  of  chemical  weapons. 

"More  than  a  dozen  countries  have  operational  ballistic  missiles,  and  more  have 
programs  in  place  to  develop  them.  North  Korea  has  sold  Syria  and  Iran  extended 
range  Scud  Cs,  and  has  apparently  agreed  to  sell  missiles  to  Libya.  Russia  and 
Ukraine  are  showing  a  growing  willingness  to  sell  missile  technology  prohibited 
by  the  Missile  Technology  Control  Regime  (MTCR).  Egypt  and  Israel  are 
developing  and  producing  missiles,  and  several  Persian  Gulf  states  have  purchased 
whole  systems  as  well  as  production  technology  from  China  and  North  Korea. 
Some  have  equipped  these  missiles  with  weapons  of  mass  destruction,  and  others 
are  striving  to  do  so." 

In  his  testimony,  Woolsey  also  touched  on  massive  control  problems  in  Russia.  There,  he 
said:  "many  agencies  involved  in  controlling  exports  are  also  responsible  for  promoting  military 
exports,  creating  obvious  concerns.. .[and]  the  lure  of  large,  illegal  profits  means  that  the  risk  of 
such  transfers  will  grow." 

No  doubt  understanding  that  his  realistic  assessments  would  prove  unwelcome  in  a  Clinton 
administration  bent  on  denying  global  threats  and  on  cutting  deep  into  the  marrow  of  U.S. 
defense  capabilities,  Woolsey  testified:  "I  have  painted  a  rather  bleak  picture,  but  accuracy  and 
candor  require  bleakness.  And  unless  we  reverse  the  current  trends,  the  future  could  come  to  be 
even  more  dangerous  than  these  descriptions  of  current  reality." 
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Within  days  of  Woolsey's  testimony,  Lawrence  Gershwin,  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency's  senior  analyst  for  strategic  forces,  provided  additional  perspective  which  further 
confirmed  the  extreme  seriousness  of  the  proliferation  threats  facing  the  United  States  and  the 
Clinton  administration.  In  a  prepared  statement  first  presented  at  a  March  1993  forum  in 
Washington  D.C.  and  presented  in  Congressional  testimony  and  to  allies  in  essentially  the  same 
form  during  the  next  several  months,  Gershwin  provided  sober  estimates  on  strategic/ICBM 
threats  from  proliferation.  First,  he  noted  the  current  intercontinental  threats  from  space-launch 
vehicles  which  could  serve  several  countries  as  intercontinental  ballistic  missile  (ICBM) 
platforms.  Second,  he  predicted  indigenous  development  of  ICBMs  in  as  few  as  eight  years. 
Third,  he  foresaw  substantial  ICBM  infrastructure  capabilities  within  the  next  decade. 

According  to  Gershwin's  early  1993  testimony: 

o  For  space-launch  vehicles:  "Presently,  India,  Israel,  and  Japan  have  developed 

space-launch  vehicles  that,  if  converted  to  surface-to-surface  missiles,  are 
capable  of  reaching  targets  in  the  United  States.  Brazil  has  a  space  launch  vehicle 
under  development  that  is  expected  to  be  test  launched  within  the  next  five  years." 

o  For  indigenously  developed  Intercontinental  Ballistic  Missiles  (ICBMs):  "After  the 

turn  of  the  century.. .some  nations  that  are  hostile  to  the  United  States  may  be  able 
to  indigenously  develop  ballistic  missiles  that  could  threaten  the  United  States.  We 
really  cannot  give  you  a  precise  date  —  it  could  be  eight,  ten,  or  fifteen  years 
from  now  —  when  these  ICBMs  could  be  deployed. 

o  For  the  next  decade:  "Over  the  next  ten  years,  we  are  likely  to  see  several  Third 

World  nations  establish  the  infrastructure  and  develop  the  technical  knowledge 
required  to  undertake  ICBM  and  space  launch  vehicle  development."  (Emphases 
added  throughout.) 

Like  Woolsey,  Gershwin  pointed  to  Russia  and  China  as  proliferators  and  especially  to 
Iraq,  Iran,  Syria,  Libya  and  North  Korea  as  hostile  nations  gaining  very  dangerous  capabilities. 
Russia,  for  example,  had  recently  "advertised  a  derivative  of  the  old  SS-23  ballistic  missile  for 
sale  as  a  civilian  rocket."  With  North  Korea,  there  was  "the  real  possibility  that  it  has  already 
manufactured  enough  fissile  material  for  at  least  one  nuclear  weapon."  Like  Woolsey  in  his 
testimony,  Gerswhin  noted  that  indigenous  developments  could  be  speeded  up  through  shortcuts 
such  as  acquisition  from  other  countries. 

Above  all,  Gershwin  pointed  to  the  historically  new  dimension  of  global  proliferation 
problems  by  comparing  the  regional  proliferation  threat,  existing  even  as  he  spoke,  i.e.,  as  Bill 
Clinton  was  entering  office,  to  the  strategic  threat  facing  the  United  States  in  1960  —  the  period 
of  the  height  of  the  Cold  War,  around  the  time  of  the  Cuban  Missile  crisis.  Gershwin  noted  that: 

"The  potential  capabilities  of  some  of  these  countries  are  comparable  to,  and  in 
some  cases,  more  lethal  than  the  Soviet  threat  in  1960.  With  leaders  like 
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Quaddhafi  and  Saddam  Husayn,  and  in  many  cases  weak,  unstable,  or  illegitimate 
governments,  our  classic  notions  of  deterrence  hold  much  less  promise  of  assuring 
US  and  Western  security."   (Emphasis  added.) 

Clinton  Administration  to  1994  to  Mid-1995 

During  1994  and  early  1995,  with  Woolsey  still  at  the  CIA,  statements  by  key  Clinton 
administration  officials  continued  to  confirm  that  the  proliferation  situation  was  very  serious  and 
already  involved  missiles  numbering  in  the  thousands. 

In  1994,  when  John  Deutch  was  still  the  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense,  he  reported  that 
a  ballistic  missile  threat  to  U.S.  territory  could  emerge  by  the  end  of  the  decade.  In  March  1995, 
the  theater  threat  was  described  in  near  strategic  global  terms  by  Lt.  General  Malcolm  O'Neill, 
the  then  Director  of  the  Pentagon's  Ballistic  Missile  Defense  Office,  as  follows: 

"The  [Theater  Missile  Defense]  TMD  threat  I  think  is  here.  I  think  we  can  all 
agree  that  beyond  the  thousand  or  so  that  are  pointed  at  Israel,  there  are  probably 
another  three  or  four  thousand  that  are  pointed  at  other  people  in  the  world,  being 
held  for  use  by  potential  adversaries,  some  of  whom  are  not  so  deferrable  as  was 
shown  when  Saddam  Hussein  used  the  SCUDS  against  Saudi  Arabia  and  Israel." 

In  March  1995,  at  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency,  a  new  Proliferation  Center  established 
by  Director  Woolsey  released  a  detailed  unclassified  study  of  the  proliferation  threat.  This  report 
found  a  growing  threat  in  its  survey  of  ballistic  missiles,  cruise  missiles,  and  chemical,  biological, 
nuclear  and  advanced  conventional  weapons.  In  addition  to  reporting  31  incidents  involving 
nuclear  materials  (for  the  period  June  to  December  1994),  the  CIA  report  found  that: 

"At  least  20  countries — nearly  half  of  them  in  the  Middle  East  and  South  Asia — 
already  have  or  may  be  developing  weapons  of  mass  destruction  (WMD)  and 
ballistic  missile  delivery  systems.  Five  countries — North  Korea,  Iran,  Iraq,  Libya 
and  Syria... pose  the  greatest  threat  because  of  the  aggressive  nature  of  their  WMD 
programs.  All  five  already  have  or  are  developing  ballistic  missiles  that  could 
threaten  US  interests....  Worsening  economic  conditions  and  the  lure  of  lucrative 
foreign  sales  will  encourage  other  states  or  firms  to  engage  in  WMD-related 
technology  transfers.. .(and)  an  even  more  troubling  issue — the  potential  for 
smuggling  nuclear  weapons  or  nuclear-related  material  from  the  former  Soviet 
Union — has  contributed  to  the  growing  proliferation  problem." 

Regrettably,  the  earlier  realism,  professionalism  and  candor  disappeared  with  the 
resignation  of  Woolsey  from  the  CIA.  All  three  of  the  realistic  strategic  factors  cited  by 
Gershwin,  as  well  as  his  historical  understanding  that  current  regional  threats  could  also  be 
considered  strategically  dangerous,  as  during  the  Cold  War,  were  subsequently  considered  taboo. 
No  doubt  realism  would  have  called  for  tougher  anti-proliferation  policies,  for  arms  control 
agreements  with  mandatory  inspections  and  mandatary  sanctions  and  for  accelerated  deployment 
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of  theater  and  strategic  anti-missile  defenses.  As  Clinton  political  correctness  came  to  dominate, 
all  such  warnings  came  to  be  denied  while  U.S.  arms  control  and  anti-missile  policies  became 
even  weaker. 

The  Tainted  National  Intelligence  Estimate  of  December  1995 

Throughout  1995,  the  Clinton  administration  stalled  on  new  proliferation  assessments  as 
it  vigorously  opposed  Congressional  efforts  to  provide  the  U.S.  defense  insurance  policy  of 
effective  national  anti-missile  systems,  particularly  efforts  in  the  Contract  with  America  bolstered 
by  increasing  evidence  of  public  concern  about  the  absence  of  such  defenses  in  a  volatile  world. 

At  the  same  time,  Representative  Curt  Weldon  and  others  in  the  Congress  pressured  the 
administration  for  an  updated  National  Intelligence  Estimate  (NIE)  on  the  proliferation  threat, 
only  to  encounter  a  stall  and  to  be  told  during  the  year  that  the  estimate  it  would  be  available  in 
May,  in  June,  in  July,  in  September,  etc..  Members  of  Congress  were  astonished  to  hear  about 
a  new  NIE  and  a  new  bottom  line  when  the  NIE  was  cited  in  a  December  1,  1995  letter  to 
Senators  opposed  to  efforts  to  assure  deployment  of  effective  anti-missile  defenses  as  rapidly  as 
possible. 

As  reported  by  Representative  Floyd  Spence,  the  Chairman  of  the  House  National  Security 
Committee,  at  a  February  1996  hearing  of  the  Committee: 

"...a  recently  completed  National  Intelligence  Estimate  (NIE),  prepared  by  the 
intelligence  community,  concludes  that  the  threat  to  the  United  States  posed  by 
long-range  ballistic  missiles  is  lower  than  previously  believed. 

"A  letter  by  the  CIA's  Director  of  Congressional  Affairs  to  Senators  Bumpers  and 
Levin,  written  on  behalf  of  the  Director  of  Central  Intelligence  (DCI),  John 
Deutch,  asserts  that  the  previous  intelligence  community  estimate  of  the  missile 
threat  to  the  United  States  as  reflected  in  the  language  of  H.R.  1530  [the  FY  1996 
Defense  Act  passed  by  the  House  and  the  Senate],  overstates  what  we  currently 
believe  to  be  the  future  threat.'  The  letter  states  that  it  is  'extremely  unlikely'  any 
nation  with  intercontinental  ballistic  missiles  (ICBMs)  would  be  willing  to  sell 
them;  declares  that  the  U.S.  early  warning  capability  is  "sufficient  to  provide 
notice  many  years  in  advance  of  indigenous  development";  and  judges  the 
prospect  of  an  operational  North  Korean  ICBM  within  the  next  five  years  to  be 
'very  low.'" 

It  was  soon  made  clear  to  members  of  Congress,  and  reported  in  official  unclassified 
testimony  by  Richard  Cooper,  the  Chairman  of  the  National  Intelligence  Council,  that  the  new 
NIE  was  at  odds  with  prior  official  estimates: 

"First,  the  Intelligence  Community  judges  that  in  the  next  15  years  no  country 
other  than  the  major  declared  nuclear  powers  will  [indigenously]  develop  a 
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ballistic  missile  that  could  threaten  the  contiguous  48  states  or  Canada. 
Second.. ..North  Korea  is  unlikely,  in  the  next  15  years,  to  obtain  the  technological 
capability  to  develop  and  deploy  a  longer-range  ICBM  capable  of  reaching  the 
contiguous  48  states." 

President  Clinton  cited  this  unreal,  doctored  estimate  as  he  vetoed  the  Defense  Bill  passed  by  the 
Congress. 

The  NIE's  Dangerous  Assumptions 

The  dangerous  and  ridiculous  lengths  to  which  the  Clinton  administration  has  gone  in  its 
efforts  to  disguise  the  proliferation  threat  —  apparently  so  as  to  paint  its  counter-proliferation 
and  arms  control  efforts  as  successes  and  to  block  U.S.  strategic  defense  programs  —  are  clear 
from  the  NIE's  unclassified  version  as  subsequently  briefed  to  the  Congress  by  senior  CIA 
officials.  Testimony  indicates  that  those  who  tasked  the  NIE  simply  excluded  the  most  likely 
major  threats  from  the  analysis  and  that  the  analysis  was  further  compromised  by  far-fetched 
assumptions  about  a  benign  global  environment  belied  by  the  well-known  realities  previously 
set  forth  by  the  U.S.  government. 

The  Clinton  administration's  NIE,  and  the  foundation  of  its  counter-proliferation  and 
related  arms  control  and  missile  defense  policies  are  fatally  flawed  by: 

1)  The  exclusion  of  all  "non-indigenous"  threats,  i.e.  threats  accelerated  by  the 
purchase  or  theft  of  weapons  and  delivery  systems. 

2)  The  exclusion  of  threats  to  the  "non-contiguous"  states  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  i.e.  Hawaii  and  Alaska,  except  from  North  Korea. 

3)  The  exclusion  of  threats  from  "major  declared  nuclear  powers,"  Russia  and  China, 
despite  their  "loose  nukes"  and  proliferation  problems. 

4)  The  false  assumption  that  "No  other  potentially  hostile  country  [other  than  North 
Korea]  has  the  technical  capability  to  develop  an  ICBM  in  the  next  15  years." 

5)  The  false  assumption  that  while  "any  country  with  an  indigenously  developed 
space-launched  vehicle  [Iraq  is  one]... could  develop  an  ICBM  within  five 
years.. ..a  flight  test  is  a  sure  detectable  sign  of  a  ballistic  missile  program.... [and] 
we  would  almost  certainly  obtain  earlier  indicators  of  an  ICBM  program." 

6)  The  admitted  reality  that  "foreign  assistance  can  affect  the  pace  of  a  missile 
program. ..[while  claiming  that]  the  Missile  Technology  Regime  (MTCR)  has 
significantly  limited  international  transfers,  [although]  leakage... will  likely 
continue." 
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7)  The  false  assumption  that  "we  expect  no  country  that  currently  has  ICBMs  will 
sell  them."  This  assumption  is  belied,  inter  alia,  by  Russian  and  Ukrainian  sales 
proposals,  by  the  administration's  September  1995  agreement  with  Russia 
concerning  the  transfer  of  START  ICBM  "space-launchers"  abroad,  and  by 
Russian,  Ukrainian  and  Chinese  machinations  involving  the  transfer  of  SS-18 
ICBM  stages  to  China. 

8)  The  false  assumption  that  "we  believe  that  an  attack  by  cruise  missiles  launched 
from  ships  off  the  [US]  coast  would  be  technically  feasible,  but  unlikely." 

Since  the  NIE  was  issued,  former  CIA  Director  Woolsey  and  Lt.  General  Malcolm  O'Neill,  the 
former  Director  of  the  Pentagon's  Ballistic  Missile  Defense  Organization,  have  been  among  those 
sharply  criticizing  the  NIE  and  calling  for  a  new  estimate. 

Arms  Control,  Deterrence  and  War 

Arms  control  treaties  and  deterrence  assumptions  based  on  the  effectiveness  of  treaties 
which  lack  mandatary  inspections  and  sanctions  and  which  are  backed  by  the  threat  of  military 
power  and  the  deployment  of  active  defenses  have  proved  illusory.  MAD  Cold  War  theories  of 
deterrence  based  on  Mutual  Assured  Destruction  have  proved  dangerously  obsolete. 

The  administration  is  currently  touting  proposals  for  "bans"  on  chemical  and  biological 
weapons  and  nuclear  testing  and  proposed  Strategic  Arms  Reductions  (which  require  no  actual 
physical  eliminations  of  warheads,  and  which  eliminate  only  very  few  missiles).  But  these  cannot 
be  effectively  verified  or  enforced  and  are  instead  likely  to  lead  to  precipitous  U.S.  disarmament 
which  is  likely  to  be  largely  unilateral  and  highly  destabilizing.  While  the  Clinton  administration 
is  falling  over  backward  to  let  Russia's  generals  make  the  obsolete  ABM  Treaty  even  more 
restrictive  for  U.S.  defenses  against  proliferation,  the  administration  is  modifying  the 
Conventional  Forces  in  Europe  Agreement  against  the  interest  of  our  allies  in  Turkey  and  Norway 
and  against  our  friends  in  the  Baltic  nations. 

Today,  Iraq,  Iran,  North  Korea,  China,  Russia  and  other  nations  take  little  risk  in  their 
violations  of  major  arms  control  agreements.  Programs  to  produce  weapons  of  mass  destruction 
have  been  discovered  in  rogue  countries  like  Iraq,  North  Korea  and  Iran  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  their  leaders  have  signed  treaties  prohibiting  such  activity.  Seven  missile  wars  have  been 
fought  in  the  Middle  East  and  South  Asia,  e.g.  between  Iraq  against  preponderant  U.S.  forces, 
in  the  war  between  Iraq  and  Iran,  in  Russia's  war  against  Afghanistan  and  in  the  Gulf  War. 

While  receiving  advanced  technologies,  trade  rewards  and  billions  of  U.S.  dollars,  Russia 
and  China,  in  particular,  continue  to  abet  proliferation  toward  such  states.  The  rest  of  the  Western 
world,  including  the  United  States  has  lax  technology  transfer  and  trade  policies  which  further 
exacerbate  the  problem  as  technologies  and  expertise  spread  rapidly  to  forces  professing  deadly 
hostility  to  the  United  States. 
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Gulf  War  Lessons 

If,  as  is  surely  the  case,  the  Clinton  administration  is  wrong  in  its  optimistic  arms  control 
and  defense  assumptions,  the  price  in  American  lives  and  treasure  will  be  incalculable. 

More  Americans  were  killed  (28)  and  wounded  (78)  by  a  single  Iraqi  missile  in  the  Gulf 
War  than  by  any  other  action.  One  missile  nearly  hit  a  troopship  in  port.  Israeli  cities  were 
terrorized  at  considerable  cost  in  lives  and  at  a  reported  cost  of  a  25%  slowdown  in  Israel's 
economy.  The  United  States  was  lucky  to  face  primitive  SCUDs  with  its  limited  capability 
Patriot  defenses;  but  as  it  was,  the  United  States  Air  Force  could  not  find  a  single  SCUD  mobile 
launcher  in  5,000  sorties  and  the  only  defense  we  had  were  the  relatively  primitive  Patriot 
missiles. 

Iraq's  SCUDs  were  not  deployed  with  the  chemical  and  biological  warheads  which  Iraq 
had  developed  or  with  the  nuclear  warheads  which  it  might  have  had  available  six  months  later. 
With  help  from  Soviet  military  advisors,  Iraq  became  masterful  in  the  techniques  of 
"maskirovka",  deception  and  denial  and  continues  such  efforts.  Had  Iraq  launched  missiles  with 
weapons  of  mass  destruction,  the  Gulf  War  and  thus  the  fate  of  Saudi  Arabia  and  Israel  and  our 
strategic  interest  in  both,  would  likely  have  ended  in  disaster. 

As  it  was,  the  war  cost  $65  billion,  most  paid  by  Saudi  Arabia.  If  U.S.  and  coalition 
forces  had  been  challenged  by  weapons  of  mass  destruction,  if  Kuwait  and  Saudi  Arabian  oil  had 
fallen  into  Iraqi  hands,  if  the  regional  momentum  against  Israel  had  been  fueled  by  Iraqi  victory, 
or  if  proliferation  of  cyber-  and  information  warfare  technologies  continues  apace,  the  costs  in 
lives  and  treasure  would  have  been  far  higher  and  lasting. 

Immediate  Sea-borne  Threats  to  the  United  States 

A  final  note  on  the  coverup  involved  in  the  Clinton  administration's  attempts  to  reject 
threats  to  the  "indigenous"  United  States  concerns  the  current  threat  to  the  U.S.  homeland  from 
sea-borne  missiles.  Americans  know  that  intercontinental  missiles  and  their  many  thousands  of 
warheads  can  reach  every  part  of  the  United  States  from  Russia  and  from  China.  But  they 
Americans  are  not  being  told  that  most,  or  all  of  the  United  States,  including  Washington  D.C. 
and  numerous  population  centers  along  our  coasts,  can  today  be  hit  by  ship  borne  missiles  such 
as  SCUDs  fired,  for  example,  from  Iraqi,  North  Korean  or  Iranian  ships  off  our  shores. 

Lack  of  land  silos  or  of  substantial  prior  testing  is  not  a  serious  impediment.  As  noted  by 
Dr.  William  Graham,  a  former  presidential  science  advisor  and  former  director  of  the  president's 
General  Advisory  Committee  on  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament: 

"Ballistic  missiles  do  not  need  to  have  a  long  range  to  threaten  the  United  States. 
In  the  1950's,  the  U.S.  launched  several  ballistic  missiles  from  the  deck  of  a  ship, 
and  sent  them  to  high  altitudes  where  their  nuclear  payloads  were  detonated. 
Most  of  the  population  of  the  U.S.  lives  near  the  East  and  West  coasts,  and  thus 
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is  highly  vulnerable  to  a  ship-launched  missile  that  could  be  covertly  deployed 
in  the  merchant  traffic  several  hundred  miles  at  sea.  The  modifications  to  such  a 
ship  would  not  need  to  be  obvious,  and  a  few  test  missile  launches  could  be 
performed  in  remote  locations  in  attempts  to  avoid  detection." 

The  Future? 

Wake  up  America!  A  mix  of  aggressive  global  trends  and  weak  U.S.  strategic  policies 
may  well  bring  missile  Pearl  Harbor  catastrophes  into  America's  future. 

Above  all,  the  fatally  flawed  multilateral  anti-proliferation  and  arms  control  regimes  in 
which  the  Clinton  administration  entrusts  America's  security  and  sovereignty  cannot  come  close 
to  guaranteeing  either  our  security  or  global  stability.  They  are  high-risk  lowest-common- 
defense-denominator  efforts  which  cannot  substitute  for  effective  American  diplomacy  backed 
by  effective  American  defense  capabilities. 

Without  exception,  as  currently  designed  and  operated  by  the  international  community, 
the  paper  arms  control  regimes  favored  by  the  Clinton  administration  can  be  exploited  by  rogues 
for  cheating  and  appeasement.  They  lack  the  effective  verification,  effective  sanctions,  and 
capable  military  safeguards  which  could  deter  proliferation  and  provide  for  America's  common 
defense  we  need  against  rogues  wherever  they  may  be,  including  Middle  East,  Russia  and  China. 

n  ~  FOCUS  ON  CHINA,  MFN,  AND  SECURITY 

A  special  proliferation  emphasis  is  warranted  on  China.  As  you  and  other  members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  revjew  proliferation  problems  and  vote  on  China  MFN,  I  would  like 
to  emphasize  that  there  is  a  strong  strategic  connection  between  these  two  issues.  If  you  are 
serious  about  proliferation  you  should  not  reward  China  with  MFN,  given  its  poor  record  in 
proliferation,  in  trade,  and  in  its  aggressive  behavior  toward  its  neighbors.  I  testified  on  these 
issues  to  the  U.S.  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  two  weeks  ago,  and  would  like  to  draw 
on  some  of  that  testimony  today. 

The  behavior  of  China's  hardliners  is  getting  more  dangerous.  Tough  standards,  not  MFN, 
are  required  at  this  time.  American  leadership,  especially  Congressional  leadership,  will  be 
essential  for  reformers  and  reform  in  China  in  setting  high  standards  for  human  rights,  trade,  and 
security  issues  such  as  countering  proliferation  and  having  effective  arms  control.  More  than  ever, 
a  new  generation  of  reform-minded  Chinese  needs  our  witness  and  our  help  against  an 
authoritarian  and  aggressive  tide.  The  high  human  rights  and  security  standards  set  by  the 
Helsinki  Accords  and  by  Reagan  administration  defense  and  foreign  policies  gave  just  such 
critical  legitimacy  and  support  to  the  voices  of  freedom  and  responsibility  behind  the  Soviet 
empire's  Iron  Curtain. 

America  made  a  decisive  difference  in  winning  the  Cold  War  with  the  Soviet  Union.  We 
can  make  a  key,  perhaps  decisive,  difference  as  China  rapidly  heads  for  great  power  status. 
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Within  the  next  decade  or  two  China  will  be  one  of  the  world's  two  or  three  most  powerful 
nations.  It  already  has  the  world's  third-ranking  economy  and  is  increasing  its  national 
assertiveness  as  it  builds  regional  and  strategic  military  might.  What  America  does,  or  fails  to 
do  —  what  we  stand  for  as  a  nation  —  will  have  considerable  influence  on  whether  or  not 
China's  national  assertiveness  will  be  aggressive  and  whether  China  can  tum  from  its  reactionary 
Communist  ideology  to  the  path  of  democracy  and  peace. 

A  —  TRADE  ARGUMENTS  AGAINST  MFN 

Your  deliberations  on  proliferation  issues  and  your  vote  on  Most  Favored  Nation  status 
for  China  are  strategically  interrelated.  But  even  from  a  strictly  trade  point  of  view,  I  believe 
the  United  States  should  not  conduct  "business  as  usual"  by  extending  MFN  to  China  this  year. 
We  should  instead  elevate  standards  and  step  up  pressure  across  the  board  in  support  of  reform 
and  responsibility.  Even  with  this  week's  movement  on  closing  (really  closing?)  a  number  of  CD 
record  factories  (as  if  Chinese  authorities  wouldn't  long  ago  have  done  this  if  the  CD's  involved 
political  dissent),  China  remains  in  breach  of  numerous  agreements  and  its  trading  behavior  has 
not  met  proper  international  trade  standards,  much  less  standards  deserving  of  a  "most  favored" 
characterization  or  the  "free  trade"  or  "normal  trade  rules"  title  with  which  some  would  rename 
MFN  rather  than  face  the  realities. 

What  free  trade?  China  has  too  often  acted  erratically  and  illegally,  pirating  our  patents, 
restricting  markets,  and  engaging  in  corrupt  practices.  It  has  done  so  even  as  it  has  built  up  a  $35 
billion  trade  surplus  against  the  United  States,  as  it  ships  some  40%  of  its  exports  to  our  shores, 
as  it  has  cost  over  $  2  billion  in  copyright  losses  and  as  it  has  already  cost  a  net  loss  of  some 
200,000  U.S.  jobs  as  estimated  by  AFL-CIO  representatives.  Why,  then,  MFN?  And  why  did 
Clinton  administration  U.S.  Patent  Office  officials  indicate  in  April  of  this  year  that  the  entire 
U.S.  patent  base  would  be  given  to  China,  without  restrictions  and  for  free? 

These  facts  indicate  that  China  needs  America's  technology,  investments  and  markets  far 
more  than  we  need  China's  and  that  we  are  giving  away  the  leverage  for  assuring  real  changes 
in  China  and  in  the  Chinese-U.S.  relationship.  MFN  suspension  may  bring  some  short  term 
losses  in  American  dollars  and  jobs.  But  the  costs  will  be  far  less  than  if  —  through  kowtowing 
steps  such  as  the  unconditional  extension  of  MFN  —  America  acquiesces  in  China's  trade  abuses, 
cuts  the  ground  out  from  under  the  reformers,  and  sets  the  United  States  up  for  far  greater  long- 
term  losses  as  China's  ill-gotten  gains  begin  dramatically  to  undercut  our  competitive  advantage 
in  key  economic  sectors  and  begin  to  cost  us  far  greater  numbers  of  dollars  and  jobs.  The  U.S. 
flow  of  technology  is  already  hurting  us  in  China's  proliferation,  military  and  economic  activities. 

How  can  any  decent  American,  businessman  or  not,  go  along  with  the  immorality  of 
failing  to  "say  no"  to  China's  severe  abuses  in  human  rights,  business  and  military  activities? 
Do  they  really  not  care  that  Chinese  "People's  Liberation  Army"  companies  are  established  in  the 
United  States,  including  nine  in  California,  by  the  same  military  institutions  that  run  China's 
slave-labor  prison  camps,  crush  student  reformers  and  build  chemical  and  biological  weapons. 
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B  -  THE  SECURITY  DIMENSION  -  TEN  REALITY  CHECKS 

An  equal  playing  field  for  free  trade  can  only  be  assured  by  political  freedoms  backed  by 
sound  security  policies.  MFN  and  trade  must  always  be  considered  in  the  context  of  profound 
moral  and  strategic  questions  involving  human  rights  and  security,  not  just  trade.  There  can  be 
no  secure  trade,  or  peace,  or  progress  if  there  is  no  democracy  at  home,  if  neighbors  can  be 
threatened  abroad,  if  proliferation  to  rogue  nations  can  be  conducted  as  state  policy,  and  if 
agreements  cannot  be  trusted  or  enforced. 

President  Clinton  said  in  April  that  China's  greatest  security  threat  to  America  was  its 
pollution  potential  from  cars  —  not  its  proliferation  activities,  not  its  military  programs,  not  its 
imperial  reach.  His  administration  acts  under  a  dangerous  post-Cold  War  illusion  that  strategic 
threats  have  disappeared,  that  democracies  and  dictators  are  not  really  all  that  different,  that 
America  is  unassailable  and  invincible. 

Administration  officials  appear  to  believe  that  we  and  our  allies  need  to  do  little  or 
nothing  to  provide  for  the  common  defense  other  than  to  have  reasonably  acceptable  trade 
relations  and  to  acquire  ever  new  paper  agreements  promising  good  behavior  in  arms  control 
even  if  there  are  no  effective  verification  procedures,  sanctions,  or  U.S.  defense  programs  to  back 
these  up.  In  this  setting,  the  administration  has  virtually  ended  restrictions  on  the  flow  of 
militarily  useful  advanced  technologies  to  China,  and  through  China's  proliferation,  to  rogue 
nations. 

It  is  time  for  reality  checks,  bottom-up  reviews  and  in-depth  hearings.  It's  time  to  take 
the  blinders  off  about  dangerous  strategic  realities  about  China  compounded  by  high-risk  Clinton 
administration  policy  gambles. 

1.         Communist  China  is  Not  Democratic  and  China's    Military 
Leaders  Are  Not  Under  Democratic  Control. 

The  overall  strategic  reality  about  China  is  that  neither  China's  political  and  military 
leaders  nor  their  programs  are  under  democratic  control  and  that  China  s  proliferation  activities 
and  its  imperial  drive  to  be  a  regional  and  world  power  in  economic  and  military  terms 
continues,  unchecked  by  democratic  limits  and  too  often  appeased  by  foreign  powers  including 
the  United  States. 

The  basic  economic  and  political  reality  is  that  notwithstanding  economic  progress 
especially  in  Beijing  and  the  coastal  cities  of  Shanghai  and  Guangzhou,  a  struggle  continues 
between  China's  reformers  and  the  old  party  cadre  who  resist  reform  and  who  seek  to  maintain 
a  Communist  society  and  tight  national  cohesion  during  the  transition  from  Deng's  "preeminent 
leadership." 

In  reality,  the  People's  Republic  of  China  is  not  a  "republic"  any  more  than  were  the 
People's  Democratic  Republics  of  Eastern  Europe  under  Soviet  rule.  Taiwan  and  Hong  Kong  are 
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far  more  democratic  and  far  more  like  real  republics.  The  "people"  the  PRC  leadership  still  most 
stands  for  are  those  of  the  families  or  "clans"  of  the  senior  Communist  Party  officials  and  the 
senior  officer  cadre  of  the  People's  Liberation  Army.  They  dominate  political,  economic,  cultural 
and  military  life.  For  reasons  of  ideology,  power  and  privilege  they  are  determined  to  avoid 
Mikhail  Gorbachev's  "perestroika"  and  "glasnost"  reforms,  which  overthrew  Gorbachev  and  the 
Communist  dictatorship  and  ended  the  Soviet  Union. 

In  this  context,  official  Chinese  claims  that  China  is  spending  only  $5  billion  a  year  on 
defense  are  patently  untrue.  A  U.S.  Department  of  Defense  (DoD)  study  published  in  1994 
provides  DoD  estimates  of  over  $30  billion  and  U.S.  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency 
estimates  of  about  $50  billion  annually.  Expenditures  have  risen  since  then  and  are  supplemented 
by  high-technology  acquisitions  through  China's  high  priority  trade  and  intelligence  operations. 
In  this  context  too,  official  Chinese  claims  that  China  is  not  proliferating  technologies  and/or 
weapons  of  mass  destruction  abroad  are  also  untrue. 

There  is  no  ready  way  of  knowing  the  correct  Chinese  defense  figures  or  program  details 
since  there  is  no  free  Chinese  Congress  in  Beijing  with  the  democratic  powers  of  the  purse  and 
of  appointment,  nor  any  free  press,  or  free  political  questioning.  Regrettably,  the  Clinton 
administration  all  to  often  simply  accepts  China's  explanations,  excuses  and  behavior  and  even 
augments  China's  emerging  strategic  threat  through  advanced  technology  transfers. 

2.         China,  Proliferation  and  Broken  Treaties 

A  principal  immediate  problem  is  that  China,  along  with  Russia,  has  the  world's  worst 
record  on  the  proliferation  of  components  and  technologies  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction  to 
rogue  states  and  that  the  Clinton  administration  is  failing  to  act  to  block  such  activities. 

I  believe  it  is  time  to  consider  those  who  supply  and  support  rogues  as  rogues  themselves. 
General  Brent  Scowcroft,  U.S.  National  Security  Advisor  in  the  Ford  and  Bush  administrations, 
has  warned:  "The  Chinese  military  seems  to  be  willing  to  sell  weapons  to  anyone  who  can  pay 
the  price...."  including  militant  states  hostile  to  the  United  States. 

China  has  accumulated  an  abysmal  record  of  broken  anti-proliferation  treaties  and  broken 
U.S.  laws,  a  record  which  the  Clinton  administration  has  abetted  through  acquiescence.  The 
treaties  broken  by  China  include  the  Treaty  on  Non-Proliferation  of  Nuclear  Weapons  (NPT), 
the  Missile  Technology  Control  Regime  (MTCR)  and  the  Chemical  Weapons  Convention.  U.S. 
laws  broken  by  Chinese  proliferation  activities,  and  generally  not  enforced  by  the  Clinton 
administration,  include  the  U.S.  Nuclear  Prevention  Act,  the  U.S.  Arms  Export  Control  Act  and 
the  National  Defense  Authorization  Act. 

China's  role  in  North  Korea's  nuclear  and  missile  proliferation  activities  is  a  case  in  point. 
It  is  highly  suspect  since  North  Korea's  nuclear  reactors  and  missiles  closely  resemble  China's. 
But  China  has  denied  knowledge  or  leverage  in  North  Korea,  has  opposed  tough  sanctions  against 
North  Korea  and  has  recently  refused  to  participate  in  multilateral  talks  on  future  peaceful 
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developments  on  the  Korean  Peninsula.  Meanwhile  the  Clinton  administration  rewarded  North 
Korean  violations  of  the  Nuclear  Non-Proliferation  Treaty  with  new  reactors,  $4  billion,  and 
postponed  inspections  of  suspect  sites. 

China  has  supplied  nuclear  reactors  to  Algeria  and  Iran,  chemical  weapons  materials  to 
Syria  and  Iran,  and  missiles  to  numerous  countries  including  Iran,  North  Korea,  Pakistan  and 
Saudi  Arabia.  China's  most  recent  illegal  proliferation  activities  reported  early  in  1996,  include 
sales  to  Pakistan  involving  M-ll  missiles  and  5,000  ring  magnets  used  in  gas  centrifuges  that 
enrich  uranium  for  weapons  and  which  may  have  achieved  operational  status. 

In  addition  to  special  problems  relating  to  Pakistan,  it  appears  that  China  may  have  a 
larger  strategic  purpose  in  mind  particularly  with  Iran,  which  its  hard-line  strategists  may  well 
view  as  a  long-term  surrogate  against  U.S.  allies  and  interests  in  the  Middle  East,  notably  in 
targeting  Saudi  Arabia.  Early  in  1996  it  was  reported  that  China  had  delivered  ballistic  missile 
components,  C-802  missiles,  chemical  weapons  precursors,  and  nuclear  weapons-related 
materials  to  Iran. 

In  March  1996  The  Washington  Post  reported:  "U.S.  intelligence  officials  have  concluded 
that  companies  in  China  are  providing  Iran  with  several  virtually  complete  factories  suited  for 
making  deadly  poison  gases,  an  act  that  may  violate  a  U.S.  law  as  well  as  China's  pledge  to  abide 
by  a  global  treaty  banning  such  assistance,  according  to  U.S.  officials.... For  more  than  a  year, 
Washington  has  been  monitoring  a  steady  flow  of  Chinese  chemical-related  equipment  to  Iran, 
where  it  is  being  installed  in  new  factories  ostensibly  meant  to  produce  industrial  chemicals  for 
commercial  use.  But  U.S.  officials  say  the  factories  have  a  covert  military  use  and  have  already 
complained  to  Beijing  about  the  assistance  without  avail.  The  influx  of  Chinese  technology  is 
helping  to  fuel  what  one  U.S.  official  described  as  the  most  active  chemical  weapons  program' 
in  the  Third  World.'"  It  appears  that  Iran  may  be  becoming  a  threatening  Mid-Eastern  strategic 
surrogate  for  China. 

With  only  rare  and  brief  exceptions,  the  Clinton  administration  has  opposed  application 
of  the  commercial  and  other  sanctions  established  against  proliferants  under  U.S.  laws  and 
international  treaties.  The  Clinton  administration  role  has  been  one  of  appeasement.  Far  from 
utilizing  the  legal  instruments  and  sanctions  at  hand,  the  administration  has  during  the  past  year 
reportedly  failed  to  act  on  five  such  cases  on  which  the  Congress  had  urged  the  President  to  act. 
On  top  of  everything  else,  he  is  failing  to  obey  U.S.  law. 

As  one  example,  the  Clinton  administration  has  opposed  the  demand  of  Senator  Larry 
Pressler  and  others  to  implement  the  U.S.  sanctions  required  by  the  1993  U.S.  Defense 
Authorization  Act  (co -sponsored  by  then  Senator  Albert  Gore)  against  nations  that  transfer 
advanced  weapons  to  Iran  or  Iraq.  Senator  Pressler  had  noted  that  China's  cruise  missile  deal 
with  Iran  violates  U.S.  law  and  "is  a  vital  national  security  matter  and  demands  immediate 
attention." 
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3.         China's  Military  Modernization  — 

Conventional  and  Strategic  Strike  Forces 

In  addition  to  extending  its  strategic  reach  through  proliferation  activities,  China  is 
building  up  modern  strike  forces  designed  for  regional  and  internal  military  roles.  Its  strategic 
missiles,  already  able  to  reach  the  United  States,  are  being  substantially  augmented  in  their 
mobility  and  their  offensive  capability. 

The  reality  of  a  potential  Chinese  strategic  threat  is  officially  denied  in  the  Clinton 
administration's  public  intelligence  estimates  about  future  missile  threats  and  is  generally  ignored 
by  officials  and  media  focused  militarily  primarily  on  China's  gunboat  diplomacy  in  the  South 
China  Sea  and  on  its  military  exercises  and  missile  threats  in  and  around  Taiwan. 

The  serious  reality  is  that  China's  announced  military  doctrine  and  programs  call  for 
highly  mobile  strike  forces,  with  new  generations  of  ships  (including  submarines,  destroyers  and 
possibly  a  carrier)  and  advanced  naval  and  land-based  fighter  aircraft.  These  systems,  some  being 
acquired  from  abroad,  are  to  be  equipped  with  modern  weapons  and  high-tech  command  and 
communications  linkages.  The  strike  forces  appear  to  have  both  regional  and  internal  security 
functions  in  asserting  Beijing's  far-reaching  sovereignty  claims. 

China's  vigorous  nuclear  force  modernization  program  includes  a  wide  range  of  new 
strategic  and  intermediate-range  missiles  based  on  land  and  sea,  and  appears  to  be  benefitting 
from  new  flows  of  arms  and  technology  from  Russia.  These  systems  include  new  truck-mobile 
nuclear  missiles  whose  solid-fuel  propulsion  and  enhanced  accuracy  adds  to  their  high  capability 
and  low  vulnerability.  Numerous  intermediate-range  missiles,  with  strategic  potential  when 
launched  with  lower-weight  warheads,  are  hidden  in  caves  and  tunnels  and  include  the  DF-4s. 
Two  new  ICBM  systems  are  underway  to  augment  the  Dong  Feng  5/5A  (CSS-4)  —  the  DF-31 
and  the  DF-41.  The  Julang  I  (CSS-N-3)  missile  fired  from  China's  XIA-class  nuclear 
submarines  will  be  augmented  by  the  intercontinental-range  DF-31/JL-2. 

The  launches  of  advanced  Chinese  missiles  in  the  vicinity  of  Taiwan  in  the  summer  of 
1995  and  in  March  1996  and  the  sales  of  Chinese  cruise  missiles  to  Iran  which  began  in  the 
1980's  (and  are  of  the  type  with  which  Iraq  killed  Americans  on  the  USS  Stark)  and  were 
reported  upgraded  in  April  1996,  reflect  modern  cruise  missile  capabilities  with  which  China  is 
showing  its  muscle. 

These  capabilities  are  reportedly  greatly  enhanced  by  the  acquisition  of  Western 
technology  including  advanced  computers  and  engines.  Some  of  America's  major  companies  are 
transferring  very  sophisticated  technologies  to  China,  apparently  virtually  unchecked  by 
administration  constraints.  McDonnellDouglas  even  permitted  Chinese  visits  to  plants  where  the 
B-l  bomber  and  C-17  strategic  transport  plane  were  manufactured  and  sold  advanced  "axis" 
tools  used  to  manufacture  aircraft,  cruise-missiles  and  nuclear  warheads. 
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4.   China-Russia  Strategic  Collaboration,  SS-18  ICBM  Proliferation,  and  Other 
New  Threats 

Collaboration  and  transfer  of  advanced  weapons  and  technologies,  possibly  including  SS- 
18  strategic  Inter -continental  Ballistic  Missiles  (ICBMs)  to  China,  are  increasing  between 
Chinese  and  Russian  military  leaders  including  hardliners  who  may  wish  to  work  against  what 
some  perceive  as  common,  democratic  enemy,  the  United  States. 

Chinese  and  Russian  military  leaders  have  recently  described  relations  as  the  best  in 
decades,  i.e.,  since  the  Stalin-Mao  alliance.  In  September  1993,  the  two  countries  agreed  not  to 
target  or  use  force  against  each  other,  the  former  an  agreement  China  rejected  for  the  United 
States  when  proposed  by  the  Clinton  administration.  Following  several  high-level  exchange 
visits,  Yeltsin's  April  1996  visit  to  Beijing  feted  a  close  strategic  partnership,  with  Yeltsin 
asserting  that  Russia  had  not  found  a  single  point  of  disagreement  with  China.  Was  there  no 
disagreement  on  proliferation,  nuclear  testing,  technology  theft,  human  rights  abuses,  border 
disputes? 

Russia  has  shown  no  apparent  hesitation  in  providing  advanced  weapons  and  technologies, 
including  nuclear  technologies,  to  China's  military.  Hundreds,  if  not  thousands,  of  Russian 
military  specialists  are  in  China  and  a  February  1996  Congressional  staff  study  reported  recent 
Chinese  purchases  from  Russia  as  including:  26  Su-27  fighters  (with  an  additional  26  under 
negotiation,  and  by  now  under  contract,  along  with  a  factory  to  build  more),  24  Mi-17 
helicopters,  10  IL-76  heavy  transport  planes,  100  S-300  surface-to-air  missiles  and  4  mobile 
launchers,  advanced  rocket  engines  and  missile  guidance  technology,  100  Klimov/Sarkisov  RD33 
engines,  uranium  enrichment  technology  and  nuclear  reactors. 

An  extremely  troublesome  recent  development  has  been  the  possible  collaboration  of 
senior  Russian  and  Chinese  authorities  in  seeking  to  transfer  Russian  SS-18  Inter-continental 
Ballistic  Missiles  (ICBMs),  the  most  deadly  strategic  weapon  of  the  Cold  War,  from  a 
deployment  site  in  Ukraine  to  China.  All  SS-18  missiles  are  required  to  be  destroyed  under  the 
START  II  treaty,  but  in  one  of  several  damaging  Clinton  amendments  to  this  treaty  (and  to 
START  I),  the  Clinton  administration  in  September  1995  permitted  Russia  and  Ukraine  to  sell 
the  use  ("services")  of  stages  of  such  missiles  anywhere  in  the  globe  as  START  "space 
launchers,"  e.g.  to  Cuba,  Iran,  etc.  Of  course  anything  that  can  launch  a  "peaceful"  object  into 
space  can  also  launch  a  warhead  to  inter-continental  distances. 

In  January  1996  Ukraine  expelled  three  Chinese  nationals  for  trying  to  obtain  SS-18s  at 
a  missile-production  facility  in  Dnepropetrovsk,  Ukraine,  presumably  with  the  cooperation  of  the 
Russian  military  personnel  at  the  site  who  are  there  to  oversee  nuclear  weapons  security  and  the 
planned  movement  of  the  weapons  to  Russia.  In  May  1996,  these  efforts  were  boldly  renewed 
and  the  Clinton  administration,  caught  with  its  earlier  space-launcher  concessions,  seemed 
paralysed  in  response. 
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5.         China's  Nuclear  Weapons  Tests 

China  has  recently  conducted  a  series  of  nuclear  weapons  tests  while  the  United  States 
has  not,  and  the  Clinton  administration  is  augmenting  China's  nuclear  strike  capabilities. 

The  United  States  and  Russia  have  conducted  no  nuclear  tests  since  1992,  a  fact  soon 
likely  critically  to  impair  the  effectiveness  of  the  U.S.  nuclear  deterrent  in  a  world  of  evident 
nuclear  ambitions  among  a  number  of  rogue  states.  During  this  four  year  period,  China  has 
continued  a  robust  nuclear  weapons  test  program  even  while  asserting  support  for  a  future 
Comprehensive  Test  Ban  (CTB),  a  top  Clinton  administration  priority  for  1996  even  though  the 
proposed  CTB  treaty  cannot  be  effectively  verified  or  enforced.  China  exploded  a  one  megaton 
weapon  in  1992  and  conducted  other  large-scale  nuclear  tests  in  October  1993,  in  June  1994  (an 
H-bomb),  in  October  1994,  and  in  1995,  with  indications  for  further  tests  in  1996. 

China  points  to  France  as  an  excuse,  but  while  France  conducted  six  small-scale 
underground  nuclear  tests  as  precursors  to  preparing  to  join  the  Comprehensive  Test  Ban 
agreement,  France  sharply  contrasts  with  China  in  key  ways.  Thus,  all  French  military  forces  are 
under  assured  democratic  civilian  control,  France  has  a  record  of  compliance  with  treaties,  French 
military  forces,  including  its  nuclear  forces,  are  being  sharply  reduced,  and  no  French  forces  are 
targeted  against  the  United  States. 

As  in  other  aspects  of  China's  strategic  modernization,  Clinton  administration  policy  on 
China's  nuclear  testing  has  been  one  of  continuing  acquiescence,  and  even  assistance.  Early  in 
the  administration,  for  example,  according  to  an  October  1994  report  in  The  New  York  Times: 
"After  China's  test  last  October  [1993],  President  Clinton  instructed  Energy  Secretary  Hazel 
O'Leary  to  begin  reviewing  options  to  resume  American  testing  at  the  Nevada  test  range  [but] 
when  this  threat  drew  no  response  from  the  Chinese,  the  White  House  conceded  that  nothing  it 
could  do  in  the  form  of  pressure  could  dissuade  Beijing,  and  the  effort  was  abandoned." 

In  October  1994,  incredibly,  Secretary  of  Defense  William  Perry  publicly  offered 
advanced  U.S.  computer  technologies  to  China  for  the  specific  purpose  of  simulating  nuclear 
weapons  tests  and  thus  directly  increasing  potential  threats  against  America's  cities  if  hardliners 
prevail  in  China.  The  computers  are  reportedly  of  higher  quality  than  the  advanced  computers 
deployed  on  the  U.S.  AEGIS  cruisers.  How  can  the  Clinton  administration  claim  an  anti- 
proliferation  policy  when  it  undertakes  such  dangerous  gambles? 

6.   China's  Biological  and  Chemical  Weapons  Programs 

China  has  a  very  poor  record  on  chemical  and  biological  weapons  agreements  and 
related  proliferation  activities. 

U.S.  government  reports  have  repeatedly  noted  China's  violations  in  the  area  of  chemical 
and  biological  weapons  programs.  The  annual  compliance  report  to  the  Congress  issued  by  the 
President  and  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency  in  1994,  noted  that:  "China's  CBM- 
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mandated  declarations  [Confidence  Building-Measures  of  the  Chemical  and  Biological  Weapons 
Conventions]  have  not  resolved  U.S.  concerns  about  this  program  and  there  are  strong  indications 
that  China  probably  maintains  its  offensive  programs."  The  classified  version  of  this  ACDA 
report  reportedly  was  even  more  explicit  in  condemning  these  treaty  violations. 

An  April  1996  proliferation  report  issued  by  the  office  of  Secretary  of  Defense  William 
Perry,  described  China's  programs  as  follows:  "China  has  a  mature  chemical  warfare  capability 
and  may  well  have  maintained  the  biological  warfare  program  it  had  prior  to  acceding  to  the 
Biological  Weapons  Convention  in  1984.  It  has  funded  a  chemical  warfare  program  since  the 
1950's  and  has  produced  and  weaponized  a  wide  variety  of  agents.  Its  biological  warfare  program 
included  manufacturing  infectious  micro-organisms  and  toxins.  China  has  a  wide  range  of 
delivery  means  available,  including  ballistic  and  cruise  missiles  and  aircraft,  and  is  continuing 
to  develop  systems  with  upgraded  capabilities." 

7.         China's  Espionage  and  the  Abuse  of  China's  Defense 
"Conversion"  and  U.S.  Aid 

China 's  technological  and  military  espionage  activities  have  been  stepped  up  significantly 
and  are  reportedly  abetted  by  the  U.S.  -China  Joint  Defense  Conversion  Commission  established 
in  1994  by  U.S.  Defense  Secretary  William  Perry  and  China's  General  Ding  Henggao,  Director 
of  the  Commission  for  Science,  Technology,  and  Industry  for  National  Defense  (COSTIND). 

The  Clinton  administration  is  ignoring  serious  warnings  that  China  is  stealing  or  buying 
advanced  dual-use  technologies  which  will  undermine  U.S.  military  security  and  commercial 
competitiveness  in  the  future.  Already  two  years  ago,  Senator  Larry  Pressler  warned  that:  "The 
Chinese  are  engaged  in  an  unprecedented  espionage  campaign  and  nuclear  weapons  buildup.. ..but 
I  can't  get  senior  Clinton  administration  officials  to  acknowledge  the  threat."  Representative 
Nancy  Pelosi,  a  member  of  the  House  Intelligence  Committee,  similarly  warned  that  "China  is 
engaged  in  a  full-court  press  to  obtain  American  high  technology  to  modernize  its  military...." 
Yet,  said  Pelosi,  Washington  has  "turned  a  blind  eye  to  this  practice." 

In  addition  to  serious  economic  consequences,  including  grave  long-run  damage  to  the 
competitiveness  of  U.S.  companies,  dangerous  security  implications  derive  from  China's 
acquisition  of  sensitive  technologies  whose  transfer  the  Clinton  administration  has  encouraged 
notwithstanding  their  high  military  and  proliferation  potential,  e.g.  advanced  computers,  cruise 
missile  engines  and  satellites.  According  to  Time  magazine,  U.S.  intelligence  officials  reportedly 
warned  the  administration  about  one  such  transfer  in  April  1994,  involving  the  sale  of  rocket 
engines,  that  "China  will  gain  high-quality  military  technology,  which  could  be  used  for  a  new 
generation  of  cruise  missiles. ..[which]  would  put  most  of  the  rest  of  Asia  within  range  of  Chinese 
nuclear  attack." 

Secretary  of  Defense  Perry  has  continued  to  place  great  confidence  in  the  reliability  of 
General  Ding,  COSTIND,  and  China's  purported  military  "conversion,"  and  has  sought  substantial 
U.S.  taxpayer  funds  to  support  the  COSTIND  effort  even  though  this  project  and  its  participants 
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are  highly  suspect.  U.S.  defense  intelligence  analysts  have  identified  COSTIND  as  an  espionage 
organization  "attempting  to  steal  foreign  technology  with  military  applications,  primarily  from 
the  United  States."  General  Ding  is  described  in  his  own  official  biography  as  having  "organized 
and  coordinated  research  and  production  of  strategic  missiles  and  the  launching  of  satellites." 

China's  paramount  leader,  Deng  Xiaoping,  has  officially  defined  China's  "defense 
conversion"  programs  as  follows:  "Combine  military  and  civilian,  combine  war  and  peace,  give 
first  priority  to  military  products  and  make  civilian  products  finance  the  military."  Lt.  General 
James  Clapper,  the  former  Director  of  the  Defense  Intelligence  Agency,  has  testified  to  the 
Congress  that  the  China's  the  People's  Liberation  Army  (PLA)  plays  a  role  in  all  important 
Chinese  industrial  and  business  organizations,  especially  those  involving  joint  ventures  with 
foreigners. 

Through  PLA  business  ventures,  and  the  participation  of  the  Chinese  intelligence  services 
in  the  PLA's  dealings,  U.S.  technology  is  thus  immediately  vulnerable  to  being  skimmed  off  for 
the  purpose  of  accelerating  China's  ambitious  military  modernization  programs,  programs  which 
may  threaten  U.S.  allies  and  U.S.  forces  in  the  future.  According  to  recent  testimony  by  AFL- 
CIO  officials,  at  least  nine  businesses  have  been  established  in  California  by  the  PLA,  the  same 
institution  which  runs  China's  slave  labor  camps  and  its  chemical  and  biological  warfare 
programs. 

It  should  be  noted  that  while  China  enthusiastically  uses  its  military  and  business 
relationships  as  well  as  its  overseas  students  for  technological  espionage,  China  severely  restricts 
the  flow  of  even  appropriate  legitimate  information  to  western  businesses.  New  Chinese 
restrictions  announced  in  February  1996  led  Clinton  administration  Trade  Representative  Mickey 
Kantor  to  note  plaintively  that:  "This  is,  of  course,  an  issue  of  free  speech  and  censorship,  but 
it  is  also  at  the  heart  of  our  trade  relationship.. ..clearly  it  is  a  step  in  the  wrong  direction,  to  state 
the  obvious."  Indeed! 

8.         Chinese  Colonialism 

In  its  regional  imperial  drive,  China  has  used  military  force  not  only  against  Taiwan,  but 
also  in  pressing  its  extensive  territorial  claims  in  territories  of  the  South  China  Sea,  including 
the  oil -rich  Spratly  and  Pescadores  islands,  in  gun  boat  battles  with  Philippine  and  Vietnamese 
ships.  China  is  also  building  bases  in  Burma  and  in  the  Indian  Ocean. 

In  support  of  its  extensive  sovereignty  claims  beyond  the  mainland,  China  has  engaged 
in  gunboat  diplomacy,  has  sought  aerial  refueling  capabilities,  has  bought  advanced  strike  aircraft 
such  as  Su-27s,  and  is  seeking  an  aircraft  carrier  and  other  force  projection  capabilities  while 
also  building  up  mobile  rapid-reaction  forces  around  China's  periphery. 

Fighting  what  senior  Communist  leaders  consider  the  virus  of  democracy  and  self-rule 
wherever  it  arises  —  whether  in  Tiananmen,  Tibet,  or  Xinjiang  Province,  whether  in  Taiwan  or 
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in  Hong  Kong  —  China  rejects  international  human  rights  standards  anywhere  in  China's  orbit. 
China  has  made  clear  that  when  it  takes  over  Hong  Kong  in  July  1997  and  Macao  in  1999  it  will 
remove  existing  democratic  laws,  officials  and  institutions. 

China  appears  to  view  the  21  million  people  of  Taiwan  much  Uke  Saddam  Hussein 
viewed  the  people  of  Kuwait,  which  he  called  Iraq's  19th  province  and  then  proceeded  to  invade. 
Mainland  China  has  not  controlled  Taiwan  for  over  a  hundred  years,  since  1895,  and  has 
maintained  a  Communist  Party  dictatorship  while  Taiwan  has  made  the  great  stride  of 
establishing  democracy.  Taiwan  surely  has  no  desire  or  capability  to  attack  the  mainland  and 
represents  no  conceivable  military  threat  whatsoever,  yet  Chinese  acts  of  war  launched  missiles 
at  Taiwan  and  the  international  waters  around  it. 

Isn't  it  time  that  the  people  of  Taiwan  should  feel  secure  in  their  democracy  and  their 
self-determination  without  fear  of  attack  from  China  and  that  the  United  States  fully  supports 
them  in  this  process,  as  required  by  morality  and  by  U.S.  law?  If  China  can  accept  "two  systems 
one  country,"  why  not  "two  systems,  two  countries?"  As  The  New  York  Times  editorialized  in 
February  1996,  "There  increasingly  is  a  case  to  be  made  for  Taiwanese  independence.  Taiwan 
has  not  been  ruled  by  China  for  most  of  the  last  century.  It  has  a  different  political  and  economic 
system  and  its  people  enjoy  a  freedom  and  affluence  many  rightly  fear  could  not  survive  under 
Communist  rule." 

9.   A  Range  of  Potential  Threats  to  America's  Security 

In  addition  to  proliferation  dangers  which  can  rapidly  threaten  U.S.  forces  and  allies 
overseas,  U.S.  intelligence  and  Defense  Department  officials  have  recently  noted  that  China's 
military  build-up,  both  strategic  and  conventional,  has  increasingly  serious  implications  for 
United  States  security. 

In  May  1994,  the  then  head  of  the  Pentagon's  Ballistic  Missile  Defense  Organization,  Lt. 
General  Malcolm  O'Neill,  told  the  Congress  that  U.S.  intelligence  analysts  expected  growing 
numbers  of  Chinese  missiles  to  be  aimed  at  the  United  States  and  its  interests.  While  China 
signed  a  non-targeting  agreement  with  Russia,  it  turned  down  Clinton  administration  pleas  for 
such  a  symbolic  arrangement  (unverifiable  though  it  would  have  been)  and  some  analysts  report 
that  China's  nuclear  doctrine  calls  for  use  of  nuclear  weapons  not  simply  for  deterrence  against 
hard  military  targets  such  as  U.S.  missile  silos,  but  against  "soft"  targets,  such  as  American  cities. 
The  Clinton  administration  has  no  arms  control  sanctions  or  missile  defense  programs  available 
or  planned  which  could  possibly  handle  such  Chinese  threats  effectively. 

In  a  1995,  the  Office  of  Net  Assessment  in  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
concluded  that  the  pace  of  China's  military  modernization  program,  which  includes  substantial 
conventional  force  improvements,  would  enable  China  to  defeat  U.S.  forces  in  a  regional  military 
conflict  in  Asia  by  the  year  2020. 
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During  the  March  1996  Chinese  missile  launches  over  and  around  Taiwan,  a  Chinese 
official  went  so  far  as  to  threaten  Los  Angeles  with  nuclear  attack  if  the  U.S.  were  to  defend 
Taiwan  against  invasion  from  mainland  China. 

In  recent  months,  Chinese  criminal  mafias  have  been  caught  repeatedly  in  immigrant- 
smuggling  and  narcotics  operations  in  the  United  States.  A  new  level  of  danger  with  potential 
fire-spark  implications  for  America's  inner  cities  occurred  in  May  1996.  Chinese  agents,  linked 
to  a  Chinese  company  directed  by  officials  tied  to  China's  top  leaders,  were  caught  in  an  FBI 
sting  operation  in  San  Francisco  selling  2,000  AK-47  automatic  assault  rifles  and  numerous  hand 
grenades  and  offering  Stinger  anti-aircraft  missiles  to  Americans  who  the  Chinese  apparently 
assumed  were  criminals  or  radical  militants  likely  to  use  them  against  American  people  and 
institutions  in  our  inner  cities. 

That  is  proliferation  truly  coming  home  to  U.S.  cities!  Why  don't  those  who  favor  gun 
control  move  to  exert  gun  control  over  China's  guns  and  over  China's  riot  promotion  in  the 
United  States? 

10.       In  Sum:  The  Fatal  Consequences  of  Clinton  Administration 
Policy  Incoherence  toward  China  and  the  World 

I  believe  there  has  never  been  anything  like  the  Clinton  administration's  high-risk  gambles 
and  continuing  confusion  and  weakness  in  U.S.  defense  and  foreign  policy.  Not  even  during  the 
Carter  administration.  Unless  reversed,  the  administration's  policies  will  bring  America  major 
disasters,  of  which  a  failed  China  policy  will  be  just  one. 

At  the  height  of  the  1996  Taiwan  crisis,  and  as  China  was  caught  in  a  series  of  dangerous 
proliferation  schemes,  a  Washington  Post  editorial  captured  some  of  the  flavor  of  the  Clinton 
administration's  fatally  confused  China  strategy  as  follows:  "Let's  go  through  this  carefully. 
American  intelligence  believes  China  has  been  selling  sensitive  nuclear  weapons  related 
equipment....  American  law  and  policy  prescribe  a  range  of  economic  and  other  penalties  for 
these  dangerous  contributions  to  nuclear  spread.  Yet  the  Clinton  administration  is  described  as 
leaning  toward  waiving  the  sanctions.  The  reason  given  is  to  ease  tensions  with  Beijing  and  to 
improve  the  climate  in  which  efforts  would  be  made  to  persuade  China  to  curb  those  exports  in 
the  future.  That's  right:  The  Chinese  are  the  accused  violators,  and  the  Americans- -as  the 
complaining  and  injured  party- -are  backing  off...."  (Emphasis  added.) 

The  Post  editorial  continued:  "It  is  already  established  that  the  Clinton  administration  is 
putting  trade  over  human  rights  in  its  China  policy,  even  though  the  mellowing  that  trade  was 
expected  to  bring  about  is  so  far  not  in  sight.  Now  it  is  being  established  that  the  administration 
is  putting  trade  —  "There  are  tremendous  commercial  opportunities  there,'  export  chief  Ron 
Brown  said  this  week  —  over  nonproliferation  as  well.  The  administration's  China  policy  is  on 
the  edge  of  incoherence.  The  Chinese  could  be  forgiven  for  thinking  that  in  any  given  case  they 
can  press  at  the  margins,  play  on  the  differences  among  the  elements  of  American  government 
and  society  and  have  their  way  by  standing  firm."  (Emphasis  added.) 
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In  fostering  extraordinarily  weak  norms  for  multilateral  arms  control,  including  anti- 
proliferation  agreements,  and  in  all  too  often  appeasing  Russia's  hardliners  on  START,  national 
missile  defenses,  Chechnya  (Boris  Lincoln?),  economic  reform,  etc.  the  Clinton  administration 
continues  to  set  very  poor  policy  precedents.  Administration  actions  undercut  reformers  and 
appease  Communist  nationalists,  not  only  in  Russia  but  also  in  a  China  unaccustomed  to  keeping 
agreements  or  meeting  international  human  rights  standards. 

Now,  unwilling  to  punish  China's  proliferation  activities  and  violations  of  numerous 
existing  arms  control  agreements,  the  Clinton  administration  has  actually  stepped  up  the  flow  of 
advanced  dual-purpose  technology  to  China  and  has  pushed  for  new  arms  control  agreements 
which  China  is  as  unlikely  to  heed  in  areas  of  nuclear  testing,  chemical  weapons,  retargeting,  etc.. 
Trade,  and  unfair  trade  at  that,  has  been  elevated  far  above  the  efforts  to  correct  the  human 
rights,  proliferation  and  military  abuses  that  should  have  been  at  the  core  of  a  developing  U.S.- 
Chinese relationship. 


As  Deng  fades  from  the  scene,  it  is  especially  necessary  for  America  to  stop  treating 
China's  leaders  like  children  and  instead  seriously  to  step  up  to  China's  hardliners  and  to  buttress 
the  cause  of  the  reformers  and  fundamental  reform.  It  is  essential  to  hold  China  to  fulfillment  of 
its  international  obligations  in  human  rights,  trade  and  arms  control.  We  need  new  policies,  new 
programs  and  a  Pacific  Democracy  Defense  Program  and  more. 

On  proliferation  issues,  as  on  China  policy  generally,  U.S.  appeasement  will  only  increase 
the  militancy  and  leverage  of  hardliners  in  China  and  elsewhere  around  the  world.  Unless 
reversed,  current  policy  is  sure  to  set  back  the  cause  of  reform,  responsibility  and  peace,  and  to 
increase  potential  threats  from  China  and  the  rogues  to  whom  it  is  proliferating  weapons  and 
dangerous  military  technologies.  These  threats  endanger  not  only  key  U.S.  allies  in  Asia,  but  vital 
U.S.  interests  in  that  region  and  threaten  the  American  people  in  their  own  homeland. 
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June  1996 

Sven  F.  Kraemer 

Sven  Kraemer  is  a  former  senior  United  States  Government  official  and  a  nationally  recognized 
expert  on  arms  control,  defense  and  foreign  policy.  He  is  president  of  Global  Challenge  2000, 
which  he  founded  in  1992  to  provide  independent  assessments  for  key  government  policy  makers, 
media  and  private  organizations.  During  the  past  year  he  co-authored  a  comprehensive  220  page 
report  for  the  Department  of  Defense  on  global  proliferation  threats  and  U.S.  response  options. 
His  recent  congressional  appearances  include  testimony  before  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  in  March  1995  on  the  START  treaties  and  in  June  1996  on  proliferation,  China  and 
MFN.  Mr.  Kraemer  is  widely  published  and  appears  frequently  in  national  and  international 
media. 

Mr.  Kraemer  has  held  senior  positions  on  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  staffs  and  served 
an  unparalleled  16  years  in  the  White  House  on  the  National  Security  Council  (NSC)  Staff  with 
four  presidents  and  10  National  Security  Advisors.  During  the  Reagan  administration,  Mr. 
Kraemer  served  as  the  NSC's  Director  of  Arms  Control,  from  1981-1987,  and  his  NSC  focus  has 
included  arms  control,  strategic  defense,  the  Soviet  Union  and  Congressional  affairs,  as  well  as 
nine  war-time  missions  to  Vietnam.  His  awards  include  the  Secretary  of  Defense  Medal  for 
Meritorious  Civilian  Service,  the  Pentagon's  highest  civilian  award.  Mr.  Kraemer  earned  a  BA. 
with  honors  from  Harvard  College  and  an  M.A.  in  political  philosophy  from  the  University  of 
California,  Berkeley. 
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Statement  of  Representative  Christopher  H.  Smith 

Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  International  Operations 

and  Human  Rights 

WORLDWIDE  PROLIFERATION  OF  NUCLEAR. 

CHEMICAL.  AND  BIOLOGICAL  WEAPONS: 

THE  CLINTON  ADMINISTRATION'S  NON-RESPONSE 

Five  years  ago,  when  the  Iron  Curtain  fell  and  the  Cold  War 
seemed  to  end,  one  of  the  many  causes  for  rejoicing  was  that  our 
children  and  grandchildren  need  not  live  with  the  constant  threat 
of  nuclear  war,  or  of  devastation  by  biological  and  chemical 
weapons. 

Today,  however,  we  find  that  these  dangers  have  not  just 
endured,  they  have  multiplied.     We  may  have  squandered  the 
wonderful  opportunity  we  had  in  1991. 

If  it  is  not  too  late  to  recapture  this  opportunity,  our  arms 
control  establishment  must  follow  a  few  simple  rules: 

First,  we  must  not  spend  so  much  time  fighting  the  last  war 
that  we  forget  to  prepare  for  the  next.   Since  1991  we  have  paid 
many  millions  of  dollars  to  persuade  and  assist  the  newly 
independent  states  of  the  Soviet  Union  to  dismantle  nuclear 
weapons.   Even  as  this  was  happening,  the  world's  number-one 
proliferator,  the  People's  Republic  of  China,  was  transferring 
technology  to  North  Korea.   The  free  world  now  finds  it  prudent 
to  trade  a  multibillion-dollar  nuclear  reactor  for  the  promise  that 
North  Korea's  destructive  nuclear  technology  will  never  be  used. 
Meanwhile,  there  is  evidence  that  North  Korea  is  transferring 
antiballistic  missiles  to  rogue  regimes  of  the  Middle  East.   We 
know  that  China  has  transferred  nuclear  technology  to  Iran  and  to 
Pakistan.   Representatives  of  an  arms  company  run  by  the  Chinese 
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government  even  attempted  to  sell  machine  guns  and  anti-aircraft 
weapons  to  criminal  gangs  here  in  the  United  States. 

This  brings  us  to  the  second  principle:  we  must  not  be  so 
eager  to  make  the  next  deal  that  we  ignore  violations  of  existing 
agreements.  The  Clinton  Administration's  shocking  decision  not 
to  impose  sanctions  against  the  government  of  China,  despite  clear 
evidence  that  Chinese  government  officials  knew  about  and 
orchestrated  the  transfer  of  ring  magnets  to  Pakistan,  will 
encourage  similar  deals  in  the  future.   On  the  question  of  arms 
proliferation,  silence  is  consent.     Each  display  of  weakness  serves 
to  embolden  the  proliferators  and  sap  even  further  the  strength 
and  resolve  of  those  who  would  make  the  world  a  safer  place. 

Finally,  we  must  not  subordinate  nonproliferation  to  less 
important  concerns.   The  Administration's  decision  not  to  impose 
sanctions  on  China  conveys  the  strong  impression  that  the 
Administration  is  more  afraid  of  political  pressure  from 
multinational  corporations  than  of  allowing  weapons  of  mass 
destruction  to  fall  into  the  wrong  hands.   If  these  priorities  are  not 
reversed,  in  a  few  years  we  may  be  in  the  position  of  buying 
nuclear  reactors  for  Iran  and  Iraq  in  the  hope  of  persuading  them 
not  to  use  their  bombs. 

I  look  forward  to  hearing  Assistant  Secretary  Davis  explain 
some  of  the  thinking  behind  these  and  other  Administration  arms 
proliferation  decisions  during  the  last  three  years.   And  I  look 
forward  to  hering  from  our  other  witnesses  on  how  to  reverse  our 
current  downward  spiral. 
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COMMENTARY 


JAMES  LILLEY  /  JAMES  PRZYSTUP 


The  blame 
button  on 
qiinese 
missiles  f 

there  seems  to  be  an  effort 
under  way  among  Washing- 
ton's embarrassed  Democ- 
rats to  argue  that  the  Chn- 
ton  administration's  record  is  only 
as  poor  as  previous  administra- 
tions.,*~hNv •'•£'1  ^«  "-?&?  *"£■■ 
The  latest  challenge  of  this 
nature  is  California  Democratic 
Rep.  Nancy  Pelosis  accusation  aris- 
ing from  the  Clinton  administra- 
tion's failed  policy  toward  Chmawe 
missile  proliferation.  As  reported  in 
this  newspaper  June  13,  Mrs.  Pelosi 
complained  that  both  Presidents 
Bush  and  Clinton  ignored  Chin**)* 
transfers  of  nuclear  weapons  and 
advanced  missile  technology,  rely- 
ing on  Chinese  promises  to  refrain 
from  such  activities.  She  is  right 
about  the  Clinton  administration 
approach  to  Chinese  proliferation, 
but  you  can't  stick  that  charge  on 
George  Bush       ***>■  .-j.— 

On  the  day  after  the  Tiananmen 
massacre,  President  Bush  sus- 
pended all  government-to-govern- 
ment and  commercial  arms  sales 
and  military  exchanges  to  condemn 
3ejing's  brutal  handling  of  the  stu- 
dent protesters.  This  hit  hard  at  an 
area  Beijing  especially  valued.  Fif- 
teen days  later,  Mr.  Bush  suspend- 
ed all  high-level  exchanges  of  del- 
egations with  China,  canceled -a 
visit  by  Commerce  Secretary 
Robert  Mosbacher  and  announced 
the  United  States  would  seek  a  post- 
ponement on  new  loans  to  China 
from  multilateral  development 
banks  like  the  World  Bank.  When 
Congress  codified  the  Bush  admin- 
istration's sanctions  in  the  Foreign 
Relations  Authorization  Acts  of 
1990  and  1991,  he  vigorously 
enforced  them,  suspending  Over- 
seas Private  Investment  Corp. 
(OFIC)  and  Trade  Development 
Agency  (TDA)  activities  in  China 
and' prohibiting  exports  of  crime 
•control  and  detection  equipment, 
satellites  and  items  on  the  Muni- 
tions Control  List 


adjustments;  in  sanctions  to  focus 
China's  attention,  and  reinforce  US. 
diplomatic  influence  in  the  interna- 
tional community.  He  sent  Brent 
Scowcroft  to  China  to  preserve  the 
essential  relationship.  And,  begin- 
ning in  February  1990,  he  support- 
ed credits  for  earthquake  recon- 
struction; agriculture,  education, 
and  reforestation  with  European 
and  Japanese  support  His  admin- 
istration stipulated  world  bank  loans 
should  support  humanitarian  needs 
in  China,  not  the  regime  in  Beijing. 
Messrs.  Bush  and  Baker  lifted  the 
suspension  on  high-level  govern-. 
ment  exchanges  when  they  met  in 
Washington  with  Chinese  Foreign 
Minister  Qian  Qichen,  clearly,  in 
appreciation  for  Chinas  decision  to 
abstain  on  resolutions  against  Iraq 
in  the  UN.  Security  Council.  China 
then  worked  with  us  to  get  both 
Koreas  into  the  United  Nations  over 
North  Korea's  objections.  <  -  j- 

Sanctions  can  be  applied  to  focus 
another  countrys  attention  on  trou- 
blesome issues  they  would  other- 
wise chose  to  ignore.  On  prolifera- 
tion, the  Bush  administration 
exercised  a  waiver  on  the  prohibi- 
tion of  export  licenses  for  two  satel- 
lites on  April  30,  1991,  but  rein- 
forced the  prohibition  on  export  of 
US.  satellite  components  because  of 
concerns  over  the  Chinese  domes- 
tic satellite  launch  of  the  Dong  Fang 
Hong.  The  1991  sanctions  against 
two  Chinese  companies  were  lifted 
when  the  Bush  administration 
received  written  assurances  from 
Beijing  that  China  would  comply 
with  MTCR  guidelines. 

As  for  this  administration,  at  the 
same  time  the  administration's 
attacks  flared  over  intellectual 
property  rights,  Secretary  of  State 
Warren  Christopher  appeared  on 
Capitol  Hill  defending  why  an  oral 
assurance  of  his  Chinese  counter- 
part was  sufficient  to  drop  threat- 
ened sanctions  on  a  matter  of 
national  security.  Chinese  Foreign 
Minister  Qian  Qichen  reportedly 
agreed  in  a  one-on-one  meeting 
with  Mr.  Christopher  that  China 
would  not  sell  ring  magnets  for  use 
in  uninspected  nuclear  faculties. 
In  199S,  China  sold  Pakistan  5,000 
customized  ring  magnets  for  about 
$70,000.  The  administration  com- 
plained the  sale  was  contrary  to 
the  Missile  Technology  Control 
Regime,  which  China  had  endorsed 
in  1992,  but  China  argued  there 
was  no  mention  of  ring  magnets  on 
the  list  of  prohibited  items.  After 
weeks  of  contentious  diplomacy 
through  press  release,  Mr.  Christo- 
pher accepted  Foreign  Minister 
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In  February  1990,  President 
Bush,  concerned  that  China  was 
seeking  to  obtain  jet  fighter  engine 
"technology,  invoked  the  Exon-Flo- 
rio  provision  of  the  1988  Trade  Act 
to  order  a  Chinese  company  to 
'divest  its  acquisition  of  a  Seattle 
jfirarThe  Bush  White  House  added 
inew  sanctions  on  the  sale  of  missile 
and  satellite  technology  in  May. 
,1991,  at  the  same  time  setting  new 
restrictions. for  high-speed  com- 
puters that  had  a  potential  applica- 
tion in  missile  testing.  And,  unlike 
the  State  Department's  current 
effort  to  cover  over  China's  missile 
isales  to  Pakistan,  in  1991  then-Sec- 
retary of  State  James  Baker  dealt 
with  truth;  he  issued  a  determina- 
tion that  two  Chinese  companies 
had  engaged  in  proliferation,  and 
Smposed  sanctions  denying  export 
licenses  and  US.  government  con- 
tracts for  items  under  the  Missile 
Technology  Control  Regime. 

The  point  is  not  that  George  Bush 
'was  rough  with  China;  it's  that  he 
was  wise  about  China  Sanctions 
can  be  used  skillfully  —  they  can 
send  a  strong  signal  of  condemna- 
tion, be  an  effective  tool  for 
increased  international  leverage 
and  inspire  changes  in  another 
country's  behavior.  In  July  1989, 
for  example,  the  leaders  of  the 
Group  of  Seven  followed  the  Unit- 
ed States'  lead  in  suspending  high- 
level  contacts  and  bilateral  arms 
trade  with  China,  and  called  for  a 
new  look  at  World  Bank  loans.  The 
Chinese  respond  better  to  multilat- 
eral pressure  than  they  do  to  bilat- 
eral pressure. 

,  When  sanctions  are  eased,  that 
process  can  send  a  full  spectrum  of 
diplomatic  signals.  Despite  Mr. 
Bush's  quick,  harsh  reponse  to 
Tiananmen,  he  used  incremental 
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Qian's  pledge  not  to  do  it  again. 
Other  officials  repeated  the  foreign 
minister's  statement,  but  China 
refused  to  issue  an  official  public 
commitment.  „?!■#{<!&  v  -  ..vxwa^r" 

The  administration's  prolifera- 
tion policy  got  off  to  a  barf  start  with 
the  "Yin  He"  (Milky  Way)  incident 
in  1993.  The  United  States  claimed 
there  were  chemical  weapons  pre- 1 
cursors  on  a  Chinese  ship  bound  for 
the  Middle  East,  and  despite  assur- 
ances to  the  contrary  from  the  Chi- 
nese president,  we  demanded  .a 
search.  Nothing  was  found,  to  our 
great  embarrassment  The  horse 
laugh  was  heard  around  the  world. 
China  has  learned  that  it  can  get 
around  the  administration's  protes- 
tations about  proliferation.  The  cur- 
rent issue  of  ring  magnets  echoes 
earlier  concerns  raised,  then 
dropped,  over  Chinese  nuclear 
assistance  to  Iran.  When  the  admin- 
istration is  not  consistent  on  issues 
that  can  be  described  as  national 
security  matters,  China  can  only  be 
expected  to  be  devious  and  cynical 
when  the  administration  tries  to 
get  tough  on  IPR, 

But  the  fact  that  China  is  cynical 
about  U.S.  policy  is  no  reason  for 
Democrats  in  Congress  to  be  cyni- 
cal They  should  know  a  firm  hand 
on  China  policy  can  work;  Presi- 
dent Bush  already  proved  that 
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Proliferation:  Show  China  We  Mean  Business 


When  national  security  adviser 
Anthony  Lake  travels  to  China 
soon,  one  of  the  top  items  on  bis 
agenda  should  be  China's  reckless 
disregard  for  U.S.  and  international 
efforts  to  contain  the  spread  of 
nuclear  weapons.  He  must  make  it 
dear  to  Chinese  officials  that  their 
nuclear  export  policies  threaten  in- 
ternational security  and  constitute 
a  major  stumbling  block  in  U.S.- 
China  relations. 

Unfortunately,  the  Clinton  ad- 
ministration has  conveyed  precisely 
the  opposite  message  to  China.  Sec- 
retary of  State  Warren  Christopher 
recently  refused  to  apply  sanctions 
on  China  for  the  export  to  Pakistan 
of  centrifuge  magnets,  key  compo- 
nents oeeded  to  enrich  uranium  for 
atom  bombs 

At  the  same  time,  the  administra- 
tion announced  its  willingness  to 
apply  tough  sanctions  for  China's 
pirating  of  U.S.  videos,  compact 
discs  and  software.  The  plain  mes- 
sage to  China  and  other  nations  is 
that  nuclear  nonprolrferatxm  ranks 
far  behind  promotion  of  trade  in  the 
pecking  order  of  U.S.  foreign-policy 
priorities. 

In  defense  of  Christopher's  refus- 
al to  apply  sanctions  on  China  for 
the  nuclear  transfer  to  Pakistan, 
the  State  Department  pointed  to 
the  non  pro  life  ration  pledges  it  re- 
ceived from  the  Chinese  govern- 
ment But  this  defense  rings  hollow 
for  several  reasons; 
■  China  claims,  and  the  U.S.  gov- 
emment  accepts,  that  the  govern- 
ment of  China  was  unaware  of  any 
transfers  of  ring  magnets  by  a  Chi- 
nese entity,"  as  State  Department 
spokesman  Nicholas  Burns  put  it 
This  strains  credulity,  because  the 
entity  in  question  is  a  government- 
owned  corporation. 

But  if  the  claim  is  true,  all  pledg- 
es from  the  Chinese  government 
become  meaningless.  How  can  the 
government  pledge  such  exports 
won't  recur  if  it  wasn't  aware  of 
them  in  the  first  place?  The  only 
way  for  China  to  put  teeth  into  its 
pledge  is  promptly  to  establish  tight 
controls  over  its  exports. 

Lake  should  demand  proof  that 
China   has  put   such   controls    in 


place.  Instead,  the  matter  has  been 
left  to  the  State  Department  to 
negotiate,  beginning  next  month.  If 
past  nuclear  talks  with  China  are 
any  guide,  these  discussions  will  be 
lengthy  and  inconclusive. 
■  China  apparently  has  committed 
to  ending  its  long  history  of  exports 
to  *un safeguarded"  nuclear  facili- 
ties— that  is,  to  nuclear  plants 
closed  to  international  inspection 
and  audits,  or  "safeguards."  If  ful- 
filled, this  commitment  finally 
would  bring  China  into  compliance 
with  the  Nuclear  Non-Proliferation 
Treaty  (NPT),  which  China  joined 
in  1992. 

But  this  Chinese  promise — bally- 
booed  by  the  administration  as  a 
nonproliferation  breakthrough — 
still  falls  short  of  the  international 
standard,  which  goes  beyond  the 


weak  requirements  of  the  NPtCaU 
other  major  nuclear  suppliers  have 
agreed  not  to  provide  significant 
nuclear  assistance  to  any  country 
that  refuses  to  accept  safeguards  on 
all  its  nuclear  f aab  ties?} 

In  contrast,  China's  commitment 
is  carefully  framed  to  allow  it  to 
continue  providing  assistance  to  Pa- 
kistan, whose  refusal  to  accept  full 
safeguards  makes  it  ineligible  for 
exports  from  any  other  major  sup- 
plier. By  keeping  open  its  nuclear 
pipeline  to  Pakistan,  China  has  left 
itself  a  loophole  big  enough  to  push 
an  atom  bomb  through. 
■  China  consistently  fails  to  fulfill 
its  nonproliferation  commitments. 
The  Reagan  administration  ob- 
tained nonproliferation  pledges 
from  China  in  1985.  in  the  course  of 
negotiating  an  agreement  for  nucle- 


ar cooperation.  But  that  agreement 
has  never  been  brought  into  force, 
because  no  president — beginning 
with  Reagan—has  been  ante  to  cer- 
tify that  China  is  actually  Irving  up 
to  its  word  not  to  help  other  nations 
acquire  nuclear  weapons. 

Indeed,  since  1985.  China  has 
provided  Algeria,  Iran,  Iraq  and  Pa- 
kistan with  nuclear  assistance  appli- 
cable to  weapons.  Unsafe  guarded 
assistance  to  Pakistan  continued 
even  after  China  joined  the  NPT 
and  thus  placed  the  Chinese  gov- 
ernment in  clear  violation  of  the 
treaty. 

Under  the  Reagan  and  Bush  ad- 
ministrations, China's  leaders 
learned  they  could  have  their  cake 
and  eat  it,  too.  They  could  spread 
dangerous  nuclear  technology 
around  the  world,  confident  that 
their  transgressions  would  always 
be  outweighed  by  pressure  from 
American  business  interests  not  to 
hinder  U.S. -China  trade.  Under 
President  Clinton,  this  calculation 
has  continued  to  be  correct — m 
part  because  the  nooprohferauco 
bureaucracy  tn  the  State  Depart- 
ment and  the  National  Security 
Council  is  almost  unchanged,  still 
staffed  by  Reagan  and  Bush  ap- 
pointees. 

Lake  should  use  bis  trip  to  China 
to  make  it  clear  that,  contrary  to 
the  past  practice  of  the  U.S.  gov- 
ernment there  is  a  point  at  which 
security  concerns  overtake  eco- 
nomic considerations.  He  should 
tell  the  Chinese  leadership  that  con- 
tinuation of  its  nuclear  export  poli- 
cies will  be  met  with  the  maximum 
sanctions — srjeafkally,  a  cutoff  of 
billions  of  dollars  in  Export-Import 
Bank  loans,  as  required  by  the  U.S. 
Nuclear  Proliferation  Prevention 
Act  Only  by  making  this  point  un- 
ambiguously and  adhering  to  it  can 
be  repair  the  damage  to  U.S.  non- 
proliferation  leadership  caused  by 
the  latest  U.S.  non-response  to  dan- 
gerous Chinese  nuclear  exports. 

Paul  Leventhal  is  president  and 
executive  director  and  Daniel 
Horner  is  deputy  director  of  the 
Nuclear  Control  Institute, 
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Next  Century  Nonproliferation: 
Victory  Is  Possible 

By 
Henry  Sokolski 

Since  the  first  nuclear  explosion  in  1945,  day-to-day  combat  against  strategic 
weapons  proliferation  has  been  conducted  almost  exclusively  by  specialists.  This 
specialization  has  kept  the  fight  refined  but  made  victory  elusive.  What  follows  is 
a  three-step  corrective.  First,  if  the  fight  against  proliferation  is  ever  to  be  won, 
senior  policy  makers  and  bureaucrats  must  recognize  and  overcome  the  limits  of 
"traditional"  nonproliferation.  Second,  they  must  see  U.S.  nonproliferation 
efforts  as  essential  to  sustain  the  recent  wave  of  newly  established  liberal 
democracies,  a  trend  that  holds  out  the  hope  of  pacifying  international  relations  if 
it  is  not  throttled  by  hostile  regimes  now  acquiring  strategic  weapons.  Finally, 
U.S.  officials  must  commit  themselves  to  conducting  a  long-term  competition  — 
not  unlike  that  the  U.S.  waged  against  the  Soviet  Union  —  to  keep  potentially 
hostile,  proliferating  regimes  from  gaining  any  lasting  advantage  over  the  U.S.  or 
its  friends.  This  nonproliferation  effort  —  a  less  desperate,  less  simple  kind  of 
Cold  War  —  is  what  the  U.S.  should  be  promoting. 

Our  Current  Quandary 

As  a  policy  matter,  nonproliferation  is  being  taken  less  and  less  seriously.  The 
most  recent  evidence  of  this  was  delivered  last  fall  on  Capitol  Hill.  In  a  puzzling 
display  of  nonpartisan  politics.  Congress  exceeded  a  White  House  request  to  allow 
Pakistan  to  receive  arms  that  the  U.S.  was  withholding  as  part  of  a  sanction 
against  Islamabad's  nuclear  weapons  activities.  To  be  sure,  there  were  Senators  — 
13  Republicans  and  32  Democrats  —  who  thought  granting  this  relief  was  a 
mistake.  Islamabad,  they  noted,  had  repeatedly  lied  to  the  U.S.  about  not  having 
a  nuclear  weapons  program.  Lifting  so  much  of  the  nonproliferation  sanction 
now,  they  warned,  implied  that  its  imposition  never  made  sense  in  the  first  place. 
The  majority  in  Congress,  however,  disagreed.  Pakistan,  they  insisted,  had 
suffered  enough.  The  U.S.  had  to  be  realistic  about  Pakistan's  nuclear  weapons 
capabilities.    Besides,  the  arms  sales  might  improve  U.S. -Pakistani  relations. 

For  the  record,  this  was  the  first  and  only  time  that  the  new  Republican  Congress 
had  ever  exceeded  a  Presidential  request.  Perhaps  the  only  thing  more  peculiar 
was  that  few,  if  any,  noticed:  It  was  as  if  it  was  expected.  In  fact.  Congressional 
insensibility  to  nonproliferation  matters  has  become  all  too  familiar.  The  White 
House's  reluctance  to  sanction  China  for  nuclear  and  missile  technology  sales  to 
Pakistan  and  Iran,  for  example,  or  to  penalize  Russia  for  its  missile  and  nuclear 
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technology  transfers  to  Latin  America,  Iran,  and  the  Middle  East  has  generated 
little  more  than  inattentive  grumbling  from  Congress.  Nor  has  it  been  it  much 
different  with  the  President's  overly  generous  nuclear  reactor  deal  with  North 
Korea  or  his  unprecedented  decontrol  of  militarily  significant  U.S.  computers. 
Consistently,  Congress  has  said  or  done  little. 

It's  hard  to  know  why.  Certainly,  emphasizing  the  threats  posed  by  the  continued 
spread  of  strategic  weapons  has  helped  garner  support  for  missile  defenses  and 
tougher  anti -terrorism  policies.  But  perhaps  nonproliferation  —  trying  to 
prevent  the  spread  of  strategic  weapons  and  related  technology  —  is  viewed  as 
being  unrealistic;  something  only  idealists  do.  Then,  too,  if  proliferation  is 
inevitable,  why  deprive  U.S.  companies  of  foreign  market  opportunities?  If  real 
proliferation  trouble  develops,  wouldn't  it  make  more  sense  to  handle  it  militarily 
with  "surgical"  strikes  and  the  like? 


Untenable  Realism 

Perhaps.  But  such  "realism"  seems  odd,  particularly  coming  from  a  Congress 
that  seems  so  reluctant  to  send  American  forces  in  harm's  way.  In  fact,  this 
approach  is  not  just  fatalistic,  it's  a  loser.  Consider  what  would  have  happened  if 
we  fought  the  Cold  War  this  way.  Congress  and  the  President  would  have 
assumed  that  communism  and  its  increased  popularity  were  inevitable  and 
followed  the  worst  commercial  instincts  of  America's  European  and  Asian  allies 
by  selling  Russia  the  best  of  Western  high  technology.  Then,  as  a  hedge  against 
the  arms  build  up  and  adventurism  that  the  Soviets  might  pursue,  we'd  threaten 
Moscow  with  preemptive  military  strikes. 

Clearly,  the  Cold  War  was  neither  waged  nor  won  this  way.  Nor  would  it  make 
sense  to  use  this  approach  in  fighting  strategic  weapons  proliferation.  After  all, 
like  communism,  the  spread  of  strategic  weapons  is  hardly  inevitable.  In  the  last 
four  years  South  Africa,  Brazil,  and  Argentina  all  publicly  renounced  their 
nuclear  weapons  programs  (South  Africa  actually  destroying  seven  of  the  bombs 
it  built),  Taiwan's  and  South  Korea's  nuclear  weapons  efforts  have  been  checked, 
and  nearly  all  of  these  countries  (but  Brazil)  still  have  their  long-range  rocket 
programs  on  hold. 

More  important,  nonproliferation  controls  and  sanctions,  like  Cold  War  strategic 
trade  restrictions,  can  work.  In  fact,  one  of  the  reasons  these  nations  have 
suspended  their  strategic  weapons  efforts  is  because  of  the  delay  and  expense 
nonproliferation  restrictions  inflicted  on  these  programs.  Such  controls  will 
never  be  perfect,  but  they  do  help. 

Finally,  it's  one  thing  to  prepare  for  nuclear  war,  to  protect  ourselves  and  to 
counter  strike  and  prevail  if  attacked.     It's  quite  another,  however,  to  launch 
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preemptive  strikes  or  wage  preventative  wars  in  vain  hopes  of  eliminating 
threats.  If  by  "counterproliferation"  the  U.S.  intends  to  solve  its  proliferation 
problems  with  preemptive  "surgical"  attacks,  the  Cold  War  —  even  with  its 
Vietnams  and  Koreas  —  will  soon  seem  a  Zion  of  peace.  In  fact,  the  only  thing 
such  raids  (and  U.S.  policy  pronouncements  supporting  them)  are  likely  to  hit 
are  Third  World  political  nerves.  Only  a  false  sense  of  "realism"  could  ignore 
such  realities. 


Nonproliferation,   Mostly   With  A   Vengeance 

Knowing  what's  wrong  about  the  latest  in  proliferation  "realism,"  however, 
hardly  suggests  that  what  the  U.S.  has  been  doing  to  fight  proliferation  is  all  that 
sound.  Indeed,  this  realism  is  itself  a  reaction  to  a  set  of  overly  idealistic  views 
that  have  dominated  traditional  nonproliferation.  For  decades  now  the  arms 
control  community  has  promoted  its  view  of  the  Nuclear  Nonproliferation  Treaty 
(NFT)  as  the  way  to  address  proliferation  threats.  As  they  —  and  now  the  White 
House  —  see  it,  promoting  the  NPT's  demands  that  strategic  weapons  states 
disarm  and  share  civilian  nuclear  technology  with  nations  who  pledge  not  to  make 
bombs,  is  America's  best  nonproliferation  gambit.  Yet,  promoting  this  strategy 
—  which  administration  officials  have  now  endorsed  for  addressing  all  types  of 
strategic  weapons  proliferation  —  can  easily  be  worse  than  no  strategy  at  all. 

Consider  what  policies  this  perspective  has  produced  toward  North  Korea.  The 
President's  advisors  boast  of  having  kept  North  Korea  from  leaving  the  NPT  and 
getting  them  to  agree  to  dismantle  several  suspect  nuclear  facilities.  This  pride, 
however,  ignores  that  our  earlier  preoccupation  with  getting  Pyongyang  to  join 
the  NPT  is  what  allowed  it  to  build  these  "peaceful"  nuclear  weapons  facilities  in 
the  first  place.  It  also  glosses  over  that  North  Korea  is  still  in  violation  of  the 
treaty  today,  and,  that  according  to  Central  Intelligence  Agency  estimates,  has  at 
least  one  bomb's  worth  of  material  secreted  away. 

These  points  should  matter.  Yet,  instead  of  rethinking  how  the  traditional  NPT 
approach  helped  cause  the  North  Korean  problem,  the  U.S.  simply  employed  it 
again  in  1994  in  hopes  of  keeping  North  Korea  from  leaving  the  treaty.  How? 
By  again  shaping  an  NPT -based  deal:  In  exchange  for  $4  to  $6  billion  in  modern 
power  reactor  technology,  the  U.S.  secured  Pyongyang's  pledge  not  to  make  any 
more  nuclear  weapons  materials  in  declared  facilities  and  a  promise  that  they  will 
allow  us  to  look  for  the  material  we  think  they  have  secreted  away  sometime  after 
these  reactors  are  built  ten  or  more  years  from  now. 

This  approach  to  nonproliferation  is  not  limited  to  things  nuclear.  Indeed,  the 
U.S.  is  now  trying  to  extend  it  to  missile  proliferation  and  the  Missile  Technology 
Control  Regime  (MTCR).  Announced  in  1987,  this  export  control  regime  was 
supposed  to  keep  the  number  of  nations  with  large  missiles  as  small  as  possible  by 
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restricting  missile  technology  transfers.  Not  any  longer.  Now,  in  an  effort  to 
"universalize"  its  application  and  open  the  regime  up  to  proliferating  nations  who 
were  once  its  key  targets,  White  House  officials  have  chosen  to  expand  the 
MTCR's  membership  and  liberalize  previous  trade  restraints  on  "peaceful"  rocket 
and  drone  technology. 

Instead  of  sanctioning  Russia  and  Brazil  last  year  for  cooperating  in  the 
development  of  a  "peaceful"  nuclear-capable  rocket,  as  U.S.  law  authorizes,  then, 
the  U.S.  took  a  more  "diplomatic"  approach.  The  White  House  waived  sanctions 
for  both  countries,  sponsored  their  immediate  entry  into  the  MTCR,  and  praised 
them  for  their  professed  commitment  to  international  nonproliferation  norms. 
Again,  this  "progress"  came  at  a  cost:  Brazil's  military  is  still  publicly 
emphasizing  that  its  space  launcher,  once  completed,  can  be  converted  into  an 
intercontinental  ballistic  missile  overnight.  Also,  as  late  as  the  end  of  the  Bush 
Administration  this  project's  top  technicians  were  in  Baghdad  helping  Saddam 
build  rockets  during  Desert  Shield  and  then  went  on  to  hock  rocket  expertise  in 
Teheran.  As  for  Russia,  it  still  has  not  come  clean  on  all  of  its  violations  of  the 
MTCR  (as  suggested  by  the  U.N. 's  interception  late  last  year  of  Russian  rocket 
guidance  systems  destined  for  Iraq). 

Administration  officials,  operating  under  the  traditional  NPT  approach  find  none 
of  these  facts  particularly  compelling.  Instead,  they  insist  that  the  U.S.  must  show 
that  it  is  serious  about  making  the  MTCR  less  "discriminatory."  How?  Give 
Russia  and  Brazil  (and  nations  like  them)  an  incentive  to  pledge  their  adherence 
to  nonproliferation  norms.  Free  up  Western  supplies  of  missile  technology  to 
them  for  "peaceful"  purposes,  admit  them  into  the  MTCR,  and,  (coincidentally) 
make  them  exempt  from  missile  proliferation  sanctions  under  U.S.  law. 

The  application  of  such  policy  "logic"  is  not  limited  to  nations  who  claim  to 
adhere  to  nonproliferation  norms.  The  U.S.  has  also  applied  it  to  nations  who  are 
unlikely  to  adhere  or  even  join  the  key  nonproliferation  regimes.  Thus,  last  fall 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Energy  announced  that  it  was  going  to  lend  nuclear 
reactor  safety  assistance  to  India  to  strengthen  India's  commitment  to  nuclear 
safety  and  the  "peaceful"  use  of  nuclear  energy.  India,  who  has  refused  to  sign 
the  NPT,  however,  is  currently  using  its  "peaceful"  nuclear  power  plants  to  make 
weapons  materials. 

In  another  case,  this  January,  the  U.S.  invited  six  Chinese  nuclear  engineers  to 
come  to  the  U.S.  to  study  America's  most  advanced  light  water  reactor  design. 
The  idea,  here,  State  Department  officials  explained,  was  to  show  the  the  Chinese 
the  potential  peaceful  nuclear  benefits  of  adhering  to  nonproliferation  norms 
(U.S.  law  prohibits  U.S.  reactor  sales  to  China  until  it  adheres  to  the  NPT).  The 
engineers,  however,  are  likely  to  come  from  the  Chinese  firm  that  the  U.S.  is 
likely  to  sanction  for  selling  ring  magnets  to  Pakistan's  nuclear  weapons  effort 
Meanwhile,  U.S.   intelligence  agencies  have  determined  that  China  has   been 
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Nonproliferation  Policy  Reform:  Enhancing  the  Role  of  Congress 

Executive  Summary 


The  task  force  focused  on  three  key  areas.  The  first  was  the  adequacy  and 
effectiveness  of  U.S.  nonproliferation  sanctions.  The  thinking  here  was  that  if  the 
scope  of  U.S.  export  controls  is  being  restricted  through  decontrol,  effectively 
sanctioning  violations  of  the  controls  that  remain  becomes  more  important  to 
deter  exporters  who  might  mistakenly  believe  remaining  controls  don't  matter. 
The  second  area  the  task  force  considered  was  the  adequacy  of  Congressional 
oversight.  Here,  the  thinking  was  that  if  oversight  could  be  improved  the 
imbalance  between  the  Executive  and  legislative  branches  in  shaping  U.S. 
nonproliferation  policies  might  be  rectified. 

Finally,  the  task  force  focused  on  the  problems  associated  with  the  disposition  of 
surplus  nuclear  weapons  materials  to  see  if  there  was  something  that  could  be 
done  to  enhance  the  current  Nunn-Lugar  initiatives,  which  have  been  heralded  as 
Congress'  most  recent  and  important  contribution  to  U.S.  nonproliferation 
policy.  After  receiving  and  discussing  a  battery  of  export  briefings  on  these 
issues  with  Congressional  staff,  the  task  force  reached  the  following  general 
conclusions  about  Congress'  need  to  : 


1.  Establish  more  routine  budgetary  oversight  of  Executive  Branch  efforts 
against  proliferation.  Since  1988  the  number  of  full-time  officials  and  offices 
combating  proliferation  has  grown  approximately  five-fold  to  well  over  600 
workers  and  some  60  offices.  The  amount  of  money  spent  on  fighting 
proliferation  has  grown  proportionately.  Yet,  outside  of  reviews  of  the  research 
and  development  and  acquisition  programs  associated  with  the  Defense 
Department's  Counterproliferation  Initiative,  few,  if  any  routine.  Congressional 
budgetary  assessments  of  Executive's  efforts  against  proliferation  are  made.  A 
key  reason  why  is  the  lack  of  Congressional  budgetary  interest  in  overseeing 
these  offices  and  activities.  Congress  should  remedy  this  either  by  having  each 
relevant  Congressional  committee  ask  for  a  breakdown  of  what  offices,  staffing, 
and  spending  are  dedicated  to  fighting  proliferation  in  the  agencies  under  their 
purview  or  having  the  General  Accounting  Office  assume. this  task.  Armed  with 
these  figures,  the  appropriate  authorizing  and  appropriating  committees  should 
create  as  many  specific  line  items  associated  with  combating  proliferation  as 
seems  useful.  In  addition,  such  routine  Congressional  budgetary  reviews  could 
enable  Congress  to  learn  what  proliferation  activities  the  intelligence  community 
uncovered  and  what,  if  anything,  the  Executive's  policy  offices  decided  to  do  with 
this  information.  Establishing  a  clear  division  of  labor  among  the  various 
Congressional  appropriations  and  authorizing  committee  may  initially  be  difficult 
but  this  problem  is  far  preferable  to  those  caused  by  insufficient  oversight. 


2.     Compliment  current  Nunn-Lugar  efforts  to  stem  the  leakage  of  strategic 
weapons    materials    and    technology   from    the    former    Soviet    Union    with 
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Congressional  initiatives  to  reduce  the  likelihood  that  Russia  and  the  U.S.  might 
remilitarize  their  growing  stockpiles  of  surplus  weapons-usable  materials. 
Current  U.S.  plans  to  blend  down  and  transfer  500  tons  of  Russian  weapons 
usable  uranium  for  use  in  civilian  reactors  world-wide  are  expected  to  take 
twenty  years  to  implement  and  will  leave  as  much  as  700  more  tons  of  such 
material  untouched.  When  combined  with  their  stocks  of  surplus  separated 
plutonium,  the  Russians  will  have  nearly  100,000  weapons  worth  of  nuclear 
material  in  the  year  2006.  Current  plans  call  for  the  ultimate  disposal  of  this 
stockpile  no  sooner  than  20  to  90  years.  A  similar  amount  of  surplus  material 
will  remain  in  U.S.  stockpiles  and,  like  the  Russian  stockpile,  could  be 
remilitarized  to  produce  tens  of  thousands  of  nuclear  weapons  very  quickly.  The 
Executive  and  Congress  need  to  explore  options,  first  suggested  by  the  RAND 
Corporation,  that  would  reduce  the  likelihood  of  such  remilitarization  and 
increase  the  amount  of  strategic  warning  if  it  should  take  place.  In  specific, 
efforts  should  be  made  to  find  one  or  more  mutually  acceptable  locations  outside 
of  the  U.S.  and  Russia  where  these  surplus  materials  could  be  stored  and  guarded 
against  sudden,  large  withdrawals  and  remilitarization. 

3.  Update  the  penalties  its  sanctions  laws  impose  to  assure  they  have  the  deterrent 
effect  that  they  originally  were  designed  to  have.  In  fact,  many  of  the  benefits 
withheld  by  existing  U.S.  non proliferation  sanctions  (e.g.,  foreign  and  military 
aid,  ability  to  sell  goods  to  the  U.S.  government,  etc.)  are  far  less  relevant  to 
proliferators  today  than  they  were  when  first  drafted  into  law.  Yet,  the  recent 
Indian  nuclear  test  stand-down  last  fall  (after  the  U.S.  briefed  Indian  officials  on 
how  such  a  test  would  legally  require  depriving  New  Delhi  access  to  private  U.S. 
banks)  suggests  how  keen  cash-strapped  proliferators  —  e.g.,  India,  Pakistan, 
China,  Russia  and  Iran  —  still  are  on  maintaining  access  to  U.S.  financial  markets 
and  institutions.  Congress  needs  to  learn  more  and  should  task  the  Treasury 
Department,  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission,  and  the  Federal  Reserve  to 
provide  relevant  committees  with  a  comprehensive  list  of  all  sources  and  uses  of 
hard  currency  for  each  suspected  proliferator  nation.  In  addition,  the  various 
borrowing  methods  of  each  country  should  be  obtained  as  well  as  a  list  of  all  so- 
called  correspondent  banking  relationships. 

4.  Demand  that  the  Executive  notify  it  about  all  proliferation  actions  even  those 
in  which  the  intent  of  the  proliferator  is  determined  to  be  benign.  In  fact, 
information  about  other  nations'  sanctionable  proliferation  activities  is  not  being 
shared  as  openly  as  it  needs  to  be  to  enable  Congress  to  evaluate  the  performance 
of  the  Executive  against  proliferation.  In  a  number  of  cases,  Congress  has 
learned  of  sanctionable  activities  in  the  press  and  yet  received  no  notice  or  waiver 
of  sanctions  from  the  Executive.  This  must  change.  At  a  minimum,  U.S. 
nonproliferation  legal  sanctions  should  be  revised  so  Congress  will  be  notified  of 
other  nation's  proliferation  activities  even  if  the  Executive  thinks  that  these 
actions  were  taken  "unknowingly". 

5.  Eliminate  the  exemption  the  law  gives  members  and  adherents  of 
nonproliferation  control  regimes  that  allows  them  to  proliferate  without  being 
subject  to  sanctions.  In  fact,  there  is  a  growing  concern  that  proliferating  nations 
might    consciously    join    multilateral     nonproliferation    regimes    in    order    to 
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proliferate.  This  concern  is  fueled  by  the  Executive  Branch's  willingness  to  make 
recent  (or  even  current)  proliferators  members  of  multilateral  nonproliferation 
control  regimes  (e.g.,  Russia  and  Brazil  as  members  of  the  Missile  Technology 
Control  Regime),  the  freer  trade  in  strategic  goods  that  comes  with  such 
membership,  and  the  exemption  U.S.  laws  make  for  sanctioning  members  or 
adherents  of  such  regimes.  Current  U.S.  sanctions  exemptions  for  regime 
members  or  adherents  should  be  reviewed  and  eliminated  wherever  possible. 
Also,  Congress  should  require  the  President  to  certify  before  the  U.S.  backs  any 
nation  for  membership  in  a  nonproliferation  control  regime  that  it  has  stopped 
working  or  cooperating  on  any  project  or  activity  that  the  control  regime  it  is 
trying  to  join  previously  targeted. 

6.  Review  current  U.S.  sanctions  provisions  to  see  if  it  would  help  if  they  were 
modified  to  allow  the  President  to  take  a  more  incremental  approach  to  the 
withholding  of  specified  U.S.  benefits.  Given  a  choice  between  sanctioning  in  a 
wholesale  manner,  as  is  sometimes  required  in  existing  nonproliferation  sanctions 
laws,  and  taking  no  sanctions  action,  the  Executive  Branch  frequently  chooses  the 
later,  even  when  a  targeted  sanction  might  be  desirable.  Congress  needs  to  hold 
closed  and  open  hearings  to  determine  if  the  Executive's  complaints  concerning 
the  "inflexibility"  of  current  legal  sanctions  are,  in  fact,  valid. 
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Compendium  of  U.S.  and 
International  Nonproliferation  Controls 

Treaties  -  Nuclear  Weapons 

Treaty  on  the  Non-Proliferation  of  Nuclear  Weapons  (NPT) 

Limited  Test  Ban  Treaty  (August  5,  1963).  Treaty  Banning  Nuclear  Weapons  Tests  in  the 
Atmosphere,  in  Outer  Space  and  Under  Water. 

Outer  Space  Treaty  (January  27,  1967).  Treaty  on  Principles  Governing  the  Activities  of  States  in 
the  Exploration  and  Use  of  Outer  Space,  Including  the  Moon  and  Other  Celestial  Bodies. 

Threshold  Test  Ban  Treaty  (July  3,  1974).  Treaty  Between  the  United  States  of  America  and  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  on  the  Limitation  of  Underground  Nuclear  Weapons  Tests 
(and  Protocol  Thereto). 

Peaceful  Nuclear  Explosions  Treaty  (May  28,  1976).  Treaty  Between  the  United  States  of 
America  and  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  on  the  Underground  Nuclear  Explosions  for 
Peaceful  Purposes  (and  Protocol  Thereto). 

Treaty  for  the  Prohibition  of  Nuclear  Weapons  in  Latin  America  (Treaty  of  Tlatelolco) 

South  Pacific  Nuclear  Free  Zone  Treaty 

Convention  on  the  Physical  Protection  of  Nuclear  Material 

Treaties  -  Biological  and  Chemical  Weapons 

Chemical  and  Biological  Weapons  Control  and  Warfare  Elimination  Act  of  1991  (Public  Law 
102-138)  (partial  text) 

Geneva  Protocol  (June  17,  1925).  Protocol  for  the  Prohibition  of  the  Use  in  War  of  Asphyxiating, 
Poisonous  or  Other  Gases,  and  of  Bacteriological  Methods  of  Warfare. 

Biological  Weapons  Convention  (April  10,  1972).  Convention  on  the  Prohibition  of  the 
Development,  Production  and  Stockpiling  of  Bacteriological  (Biological)  and  Toxin  Weapons  and 
on  Their  Destruction 

International  Nonproliferation  Controls 
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Statute  of  the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency  (IAEA) 

The  Structure  and  Content  of  Agreements  between  the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency 
(IAEA)  and  States  Required  in  Connection  with  the  Treaty  on  Non-Proliferation  of  Nuclear 
Weapons  (NPT) 

Guidelines  for  Nuclear  Transfers,  agreed  upon  by  the  members  of  the  Nuclear  Supplier  Group 
(the  London  Club) 

Meeting  of  Adherents  to  the  Nuclear  Suppliers  Guidelines,  Statement  on  Full  Scope  Safeguards 
(3  April  1992) 

Guidelines  for  Transfers  of  Nuclear-related  Dual-use  Equipment,  Material  and  Related 
Technology 

Australia  Group* 

Missile  Technology  Control  Regime 


United  Nations  Nonproliferation  Declarations 

United  Nations  Resolution  255  on  Security  Assurance  to  Non-Nuclear  Weapons  States 

United  Nations  Security  Council,  Declaration  on  Disarmament,  Arms  Control  and  Weapons  of 
Mass  Destruction  (January  31,  1992) 

United  States  and  International  Controls  on  Iraq 

United  Nations  Security  Council,  Resolution  687  (April  3,  1991) 

Blocking  Iraqi  Government  Property  and  Prohibiting  Transactions  With  Iraq  —  Additional 
Measures  (Executive  Order  12724) 

Blocking  Iraqi  Government  Property  and  Prohibiting  Transactions  With  Iraq  (Executive  Order 
12722) 

United  States  Nonproliferation  Laws,  Declarations,  and  Understandings 

The  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended  (Public  Law  87-195)  Part  m,  Chapter  3 
Section  669  —  Nuclear  Enrichment  Transfers 
Section  670  —  Nuclear  Reprocessing  Transfers,  Illegal  Exports  for  Nuclear  Explosive 

Devices,  Transfers  of  Nuclear  Explosive  Devices,  and  Nuclear  Detonations 
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Arms  Export  Control  Act  (Public  Law  90-629) 

Chapter  7  —  Control  of  Missiles  and  Missile  Equipment  Technology 
Chapter  8  —  Chemical  or  Biological  Weapons  Proliferation 

Iran-Iraq  Arms  Non-Proliferation  Act  of  1992  ( Public  Law  102-484)  (partial  text) 

Iraq  Sanctions  Act  of  1990  (Public  Law  101-513)  (partial  text) 

Brown  Amendment* 

Export  Administration  Act  of  1979 

Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954  as  amended  (excerpt) 

The  Atomic  Weapons  and  Special  Nuclear  Materials  Rewards  Act  of  1955  as  amended  (excerpts) 

The  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency  Participation  Act  of  1957  as  amended 

The  EURATOM  Cooperation  Act  of  1958  as  amended,  with  Congressional  Resolution  and 
Executive  Orders  on  cooperation  with  EURATOM. 

Export-Import  Bank  Act  of  1945 

Nuclear  Non-Proliferation  Act  of  1978,  as  amended  (excerpts) 

Agreement  for  Nuclear  Cooperation  between  the  United  States  and  China,  1985 

Nuclear  Proliferation  Prevention  Act  (Title  Vm  of  Foreign  Relations  Authorization  Act,  FY  1994 
and  FY  1995) 

Iran  Oil  Sanctions  Act  of  1995 

Exception  to  the  Pressler  Amendment  (1995)* 

Joint  Declaration  of  the  Denuclearization  of  the  Korean  Peninsula  (February  19,  1992) 

Agreed  Framework  between  the  United  States  of  America  and  the  Democratic  People's  Republic 
of  Korea  (October  23,  1994) 

KEDO-DPRK  Supply  Agreement  Fact  Sheet,  15  December  1995 
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Geneva,  Switzerland 
September  28,  1995 

JOINT  COMPLIANCE  AND  INSPECTION  COMMISSION 
JOINT  STATEMENT  NUMBER  21 

ON  SPACE  LAUNCH  VEHICLES  THAT  INCORPORATE 
FIRST  STAGES  OF  ICBMS  OR  SLBMS 

The  Parties,  referring  to  the  Treaty  Between  the  United  States  of  America  and  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics  on  the  Reduction  and  Limitation  of  Strategic  Offensive  Arms  of  July  31,  199 1,  hereinafter  referred  to  as 
the  Treaty,  confinn  that  the  first  stage  of  an  ICBM  or  SLBM  of  a  type  specified  in  Annex  F  to  the  Memorandum 
of  Understanding  on  the  Establishment  of  the  Data  Base  Relating  to  the  Treaty,  hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
Memorandum  of  Understanding,  mat  is  incorporated  into  a  space  launch  vehicle  is  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Treaty,  and  that,  for  the  purposes  of  the  Treaty,  such  a  space  launch  vehicle  is  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Treaty  relating  to  ICBMs  or  SLBMs  as  an  ICBM  or  SLBM  of  that  type. 

Pursuant  to  the  authority  to  agree  otherwise,  as  provided  for  in  the  Twenty-eighth  Agreed  Statement  of  the 
Agreed  Statements  Annex  to  the  Treaty,  the  Parries  shall  agree,  as  appropriate  and  on  a  case-by -case  basis,  within 
the  framework  of  the  Joint  Compliance  and  Inspection  Commission,  that  the  existence  of  a  first  stage  of  an  ICBM 
or  SLBM  that  is  incorporated  into  a  space  launch  vehicle,  during  such  a  space  launch  vehicle's  maintenance, 
storage,  and  transportation,  including  maintenance,  storage,  and  transportation  of  such  a  first  stage  that  is 
incorporated  into  a  space  launch  vehicle,  located  separately  from  other  stages  of  an  ICBM  or  SLBM,  does  not 
result  In  ICBMs  or  SLBMs  of  that  type  being  considered,  for  the  purposes  of  the  Treaty,  to  be  ICBMs  or  SLBMs 
that  are  maintained,  stored,  and  transported  in  stages. 

On  the  above  basis,  the  Parties  agree  that  the  existence  of  the  first  stage  of  an  SS-25  ICBM  that  is 
incorporated  into  a  space  launch  vesicle,  designated  by  die  Russian  Federation  as  the  "Start"  space  launch  vehicle, 
in  a  configuration  in  which  the  first  and  second  stages  of  an  SS-25  ICBM,  together  with  a  new  stage,  are  contained 
in  one  section  of  the  launch  canister  of  such  a  space  launch  vehicle,  and  the  third  stage  of  an  SS-25  ICBM, 
together  with  another  new  stage,  is  contained  in  another  section  of  the  launch  canister  of  such  a  space  launch 
vehicle,  and  its  exit  as  part  of  the  "Start"  space  launch  vehicle  from  the  Votkinsk  Machine  Building  Plant  after 
March  1 .  1 995,  do  not  result  in  SS-25  ICBMs  thereafter  being  considered,  for  the  purposes  of  the  Treaty,  to  be 
ICBMs  that  are  maintained,  stored,  and  transported  in  stages,  provided  that  the  sections  of  the  launch  canister  of 
the  "Start"  space  launch  vehicle  are  maintained,  stored,  and  transported  together,  solely  in  this  configuration,  until 
the  "Start"  space  launch  vehicle  is  prepared  at  a  space  launch  facility  or  test  range  for  launch.  The  Parties 
understand  that  the  process  of  connecting  two  portions  of  the  "Starr"  space  launch  vehicle  in  final  preparation  for 
its  launch  shall  not  be  considered  assembly  for  the  purposes  of  the  Treaty. 

The  Parties  understand  that  an  ICBM  or  SLBM  used  to  deliver  objects  into  the  upper  atmosphere  or  space, 
including  a  space  launch  vehicle  that  incorporates  the  first  stage  of  an  ICBM  or  SLBM,  but  which  differs  from 
such  a  type  of  ICBM  or  SLBM  in  terms  of  the  number  of  stages,  dimensions,  type  of  propellent,  launch  weight  or 
throw-weight,  shall  not  be  considered  to  be  a  variant  of  such  a  type  of  ICBM  or  SLBM  or  a  new  type  of  ICBM  or 
SLBM,  provided  that  such  an  ICBM  or  SLBM  used  for  delivering  objects  into  the  upper  atmosphere  or  space, 
including  such  a  space  launch  vehicle  that  incorporates  the  first  stage  of  an  ICBM  or  SLBM,  is  not  flight-tested 
with  a  reentry  vehicle. 

The  Parties  understand  that  technical  data  on  space  launch  vehicles  mat  incorporate  the  first  stage  of  an  ICBM 
or  SLBM  shall  not  be  required  in  Annex  F  to  the  Memorandum  of  Understanding,  and  that  exhibitions  of  such 
space  launch  vehicles  shall  not  be  required 

The  Parties  agree  on  the  provision,  in  advance,  of  information  on  ICBMs  or  SLBMs  used  to  deliver  objects 
into  the  upper  atmosphere  or  space,  including  space  launch  vehicles  that  incorporate  the  first  stage  of  an  ICBM  or 

United  States  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency 
ftwisad:  11/05 
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SLBM.   Such  information  shall  include  rechn  ical  data,  development  plans,  and  photographs  or,  until  such  ICBMs 
and  SLBMs,  including  such  space  launch  vehicles,  are  available  to  be  photographed,  schematic  drawings. 

The  Parties  understand  that  any  proposed  changes  to  the  telemetry  requirements  associated  with  an  ICBM  or 
SLBM  used  for  delivering  objects  into  the  upper  atmosphere  or  space,  including  a  space  launch  vehicle  mat 
incorporates  the  first  stage  of  an  ICBM  or  SLBM,  will  be  discussed  and,  where  appropriate,  agreed  within  the 
framework  of  the  Joint  Compliance  and  Inspection  Commission,  taking  into  account  the  provisions  of  the  Treaty, 
including  the  Thirty-first  Agreed  Statement  at  the  Agreed  Statements  Annex  to  the  Treaty. 

The  Parties  understand  that  the  Treaty  does  not  prohibit  a  Party  from  moving  ICBMs  or  SLBMs  used  for 
delivering  objects  into  the  upper  atmosphere  or  space,  including  space  launch  vehicles  mat  incorporate  the  first 
stages  of  ICBMs  or  SLBMs,  to  a  space  launch  facility  outside  its  national  territory.  ICBMs  or  SLBMs  used  for 
delivering  objects  into  the  upper  atmosphere  or  space,  including  space  launch  vehicles  that  incorporate  the  first 
stages  of  ICBMs  or  SLBMs,  located  at  a  space  launch  facility  outside  a  Party's  national  territory,  shall  not  be 
considered  to  be  bated  at  such  a  facility.  The  Party  condnrting  such  movement  shall  retain  ownership  and  control 
of  such  ICBMs  or  SLBMs,  including  such  space  launch  vehicles,  as  well  as  their  launchers  and  support 
equipment. 

The  Parties  former  understand  that  a  space  launch  vehicle  that  incorporates  any  stage  of  an  ICBM  or  SLBM 
that  is  not  a  first  stage  of  an  ICBM  or  SLBM,  and  does  not  incorporate  the  first  stage  of  an  ICBM  or  SLBM,  is  not 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  Treaty. 

The  Parties  shall  discuss  and,  where  appropriate,  agree  on,  within  the  framework  of  the  Joint  Compliance  and 
Inspection  Commission,  questions  relating  to  ICBMs  and  SLBMs  used  for  delivering  objects  into  the  upper 
atmosphere  or  space,  including  space  launch  vehicles  that  incorporate  the  first  stage  of  an  ICBM  or  SLBM 

(Initialled] 

(United  States  of  America)      Steven  Steiner 

(The  Republic  of  Belarus) Aieksandr  Baichorov 

(The  Republic  of  Kazakhstan) Kairtay  Zhanbatyrov 

(The  Russian  Federation) Viktor  Trifbnov 

(Ukraine)        Konstsntm  Hrishchenko 
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House  International  Relations  Committee 

June  19,  1996 


IAEA 

1.   Q:   One  of  the  Administration's  goals  at  the  IAEA  has  been  to 
equip  that  Agency  with  greater  powers,  including  (1)  the  right  to 
inspect  a  wide  range  of  nuclear  facilities  on  demand;  and  (2)  to 
insist  on  a  full  accounting  of  the  import  and  export  of  materials 
that  can  be  used  to  make  nuclear  weapons. 

What  are  the  obstacles  to  increasing  the  IAEA's  powers? 

A:   The  two  chief  obstacles  are  money  and  sovereignty. 
Over  the  last  ten  years,  the  IAEA  budget  has  been  constrained  by 
the  policy  of  zero-real-growth  adopted  by  donor  nations  to  bring 
discipline  to  international  organizations.   More  recently, 
economic  pressures  on  all  governments  have  made  growth  even  more 
problematic.   At  the  same  time,  the  dynamics  of  the  IAEA  have 
made  it  impossible  to  have  safeguards  expenditures  grow  out  of 
proportion  to,  or  at  the  expense  of,  technical  cooperation.   Many 
G-77  members  see  technical  cooperation,  not  safeguards,  as  the 
principal  benefit  they  receive  from  membership  in  the  Agency. 
For  others,  it  is  the  benefits  of  technical  cooperation  that  make 
acceptable  the  intrusiveness  of  safeguards  on  sovereignty.   While 
the  Secretariat  has  dramatically  increased  its  efficiency  in 
managing  its  inspection  resources,  it  has  had  difficulty  keeping 
pace  with  the  growth  in  its  statutory  obligations  to  apply 
safeguards  due  to  new  agreements  (North  Korea,  South  Africa, 
Argentina,  Brazil,  and  the  NIS)  and  new  facilities  (particularly 
in  Japan) . 
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The  traditional  safeguards  system  has  dealt  with  nuclear  material 
and  the  facilities  handling  them.   This  is  a  well  regulated 
business  with  clearly  defined  governmental  responsibilities. 
Governments  are  thus  readily  capable  of  dealing  with  the  needs  of 
an  international  inspectorate.   In  order  to  strengthen  the 
regime,  however,  we  are  trying  to  extend  it  into  nuclear-related 
facilities  that  do  not  handle  nuclear  material,  but  which  are 
developing  the  capability  to  do  so  or  have  the  capability  to 
support  the  operations  of  nuclear  facilities.   In  most  countries, 
including  our  own,  these  businesses  are  not  well  regulated.   They 
are  in  private  hands.   The  technologies  and  products  might  not 
even  be  solely  nuclear.   The  issue  is  then  one  of  additional 
intrusion  of  government  into  private  business.   Governments  are 
concerned  about  their  ability  to  guarantee  the  accuracy  of 
information  they  report  to  the  IAEA,  their  ability  to  provide 
access  to  private  property  without  probable  cause  of  wrong  doing 

(i.e.,  to  conduct  warrantless  searches),  and  the  risks  they 
perceive  of  negative  effects  on  development  of  heretofore 
unregulated  industries  involving  themselves  and  the  IAEA  in  these 

industries . 

—  Axe  Germany  and  Japan  the  chief  stumbling  blocks? 

A:   Germany  and  Japan  have  clearly  been  among  the  countries 
expressing  the  greatest  deal  of  concern  with  IAEA  proposals. 
However,  neither  country  has  blocked  progress,  and  others  have 
shared  many  of  their  concerns. 
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Why  are  they  so  resistant  to  these  increases  in  the  IAEA's 
powers? 

A:   Germany  and  Japan  have  the  two  largest  nuclear  industries 
subject  to  comprehensive  IAEA  safeguards.   Any  new  measures  would 
impact  them  at  least  as  much  as  other  countries.   Both  have 
questioned  the  wisdom  of  broad  new  information  collection  efforts 
against  countries  that  are  not  proliferation  threats  simply 
because  they  have  large  industries.   Both  Germany  and  Japan  have 
viewed  with  great  concern  the  potential  negative  impact  on  their 
industries  of  greater  regulation,  greater  reporting  of 
proprietary  information  and  greater  inspector  intrusion, 
particularly  if  their  chief  competitors  (the  U.S.,  France,  and 
the  U.K.)  are  not  subject  to  the  same  requirements.   Both  have 
also  had  great  concerns  about  their  ability  to  collect  the 
information  the  Agency  has  proposed  requiring,  because  it  exists 
in  the  private  sector  currently  outside  the  scope  of  government 
control. 

—  What  is  your  strategy  for  getting  this  agreement? 

A:   The  U.S.  has  stressed  at  the  highest  levels  the  importance  to 
international  security  of  current  efforts  to  strengthen  IAEA 
safeguards.   The  issue  was  featured  prominently  in  the  Principles 
and  Objectives  Document  from  the  NPT  Review  and  Extension 
Conference,  which  called  on  States  to  support  decisions  by  the 
IAEA  Board  of  Governors  to  increase  the  effectiveness  of 
safeguards  and  called  for  increasing  the  capability  of  the  IAEA 
to  detect  undeclared  nuclear  activities.   The  P-8  Nuclear  Safety 
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and  Security  Summit  in  Moscow  noted  the  urgent  need  for 
strengthening  the  IAEA  safeguards  system.   The  G-7  Summit  in  Lyon 
noted  the  essential  contribution  this  program  was  making  to 
nuclear  nonproliferation. 

The  U.S.  has  also  featured  this  topic  is  its  bilateral 
consultations  with  states,  emphasizing  the  contribution  a 
strengthened  safeguards  system  will  make  to  international 
security.   On  the  technical  level,  our  experts  have  consulted 
with  a  number  of  states,  including  Germany  and  Japan,  to  seek  to 
deal  with  their  concerns  in  ways  that  will  not  weaken  the 
effectiveness  of  the  proposed  new  system.   We  have  also  indicated 
the  willingness  of  the  U.S.  to  undertake  in  the  U.S.  those 
Programme  93+2  measures  that  will  contribute  to  the  strengthening 
of  the  ability  of  the  IAEA  to  detect  clandestine  activities  in 
other  countries  or  that  will  contribute  to  the  effectiveness  and 
efficiency  of  the  Agency's  application  of  safeguards  in  the  U.S. 
under  the  U.S.  Voluntary  Offer  Safeguards  Agreement.   Finally,  we 
have  vigorously  pursued  those  disarmament  objectives  called  for 
by  the  NPT  Review  and  Extension  Conference,  including  accepting 
IAEA  safeguards  on  nuclear  material  declared  excess  to  national 
security  needs. 
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House  International  Relations  Committee 

June  19,  1996 

CTB 

1.   Q:   Could  you  explain  to  me  briefly  the  nature  of  the 
subcritical  tests  that  the  U.S.  plans  to  conduct  in  Nevada? 

Are  these  tests  essential  to  maintain  the  safety  of  our 
remaining  weapons? 

Why  do  we  need  to  use  plutonium  in  such  a  test? 

How  frequently  do  we  need  to  carry  out  such  tests? 

A:     These  experiments  will  use  high  explosives  to  create  some  of 
the  physical  conditions,  such  as  pressure  and  temperature,  under 
which  nuclear  materials  function  in  a  nuclear  weapon.   Unlike  a 
nuclear  weapon,  however,  there  will  be  no  nuclear  explosion. 

Many  of  the  test  site  operations  are  similar  to  nuclear  tests, 
but  the  experiments  themselves  and  the  resulting  explosions  are 
very  different.   At  most,  a  few  hundred  pounds  of  chemical  high 
explosives  will  be  detonated.   Some  special  nuclear  materials,  such 
as  plutonium,  will  be  used;  however,  the  materials  will  never  reach 
nuclear  criticality.   In  other  words,  no  self-sustaining  nuclear 
reaction  will  result  from  the  experiments. 

These  experiments  will  provide  an  improved  understanding  of 
certain  dynamic  material  properties  of  plutonium,  the  fissile 
material  in  most  stockpile  primaries.   This  is  essential  for 
assessing  the  effects  of  aging  on  the  safety  and  reliability  of 
nuclear  warheads  in  the  absence  of  nuclear  testing, 
any  of  the  properties  of  plutonium  cannot  be  reproduced  by 
substituting  other  materials.   It  is  thus  often  essential  to  use 
the  actual  material  to  obtain  technically  useful  data. 

Four  experiments  are  planned  for  FY  1997. 
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House  International  Relations  Committee 
June  19,  1996 


Sharing  of  Nuclear  Weapons  Data 

1.   Q:   Secretary  Davis,  there  was  a  report  in  The  Washington  Post 
earlier  this  week  about  a  supposedly  secret  deal  between  the  U.S. 
and  France  in  sharing  nuclear  data. 

Coming  as  it  has  during  a  crucial  phase  of  the  CTBT 
negotiations,  I  believe  the  report  does  raise  some  questions.   I 
appreciate  the  fact  that  you  may  not  be  able  to  answer  my  question 
fully  in  an  open  meeting  such  as  this. 

How  is  this  agreement  with  France  different  from  the  one 
that  was  formalized  in  1985,  which  was  supposedly  to  help 
France  improve  its  weapons  design? 

What  guarantees  do  we  have  that  this  agreement  will 
enhance  nuclear  safety  and  reliability,  but  not  enhance 
weapons  design? 


A:   We  have  had  cooperation  with  France  in  this  area  for  decades. 
The  recent  effort  is  to  adapt  our  cooperation  to  the  current 
situation  following  the  end  of  nuclear  testing. 

The  fact  of  this  cooperation  is  now  a  matter  of  public 
record,  although  the  details  of  the  discussions  are  classified. 

We  will  continue  to  work  with  France  to  ensure  the  safety  and 
reliability  of  existing  nuclear  weapons  under  a  comprehensive 
test  ban.   We  will  not  aid  in  the  development  of  new  weapons. 
The  United  States  and  France  back  a  true  comprehensive  test  ban 
treaty,  the  most  restrictive  "zero"  form  of  the  CTBT. 
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June  19,  1996 

Sharing  of  Nuclear  Weapons  Data 

2.   Q:   We  have  very  close  nuclear  cooperation  with  the  British 
and  now  there  has  been  a  nuclear  summit  between  Chirac  and  Major, 
indicating  expanded  cooperation  between  them  in  nuclear  weapon 
related  matters. 

How  do  we  make  sure  that  our  nuclear  weapons  design  data 
is  not  transferred  from  the  UK  to  France? 


A:   There  are  firm  assurances  contained  in  the  agreement  between 
the  United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom  that  design  data  will 
not  be  transferred  to  third  parties. 
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House  International  Relations  Committee 

June  19,  1996 


Sharing  of  Nuclear  Weapons  Data 

3.   Q:   What  do  you  say  to  those  who  say  that  this  agreement 
[CTBT]  gives  the  appearance  that  the  nuclear  power  states  are 
doing  all  they  can  to  hold  on  to  their  weapons  and  thus  maintain 
their  privileged  status? 

A:   We,  along  with  our  NATO  allies,  continue  to  firmly  believe  in 
the  need  for  a  strong  nuclear  deterrent.   This  deterrent 
successfully  maintained  the  peace  in  Europe  for  50  years  and  will 
continue  to  do  so  for  the  foreseeable  future. 
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House  International  Relations  Committee 

June  19,  1996 

Q:   The  press  reports  that  Secretary  Christopher  and  Chinese 
Foreign  Minister  Qian  have  exchanged  letters  concerning  Chinese 
pledges  not  to  transfer  ring  magnets  to  unsafeguarded  facilities. 

—  Are  ring  magnets  required  only  for  an  enrichment  facility,  or 
do  they  have  a  dual-use  purpose? 

What  precisely  did  Foreign  Minister  Qian  say  with  respect  to 
China's  future  behavior  in  this  area? 

Will  you  make  copies  of  this  exchange  available  to  members  of 
this  committee? 


A.   In  addition  to  their  use  in  gas  centrifuges  for  uranium 
enrichment,  ring  magnets  are  also  used  in  other  applications,  such 
as  electronics. 

The  ring  magnets  provided  to  Pakistan,  in  the  U.S.  view, 
however,  were  especially  designed  and  prepared  for  use  in  uranium 
enrichment.   The  magnets  were  manufactured  to  specifications 
provided  by  the  Pakistani  end  user. 

The  public  statements  issued  by  the  State  Department  on  May  10 
and  by  the  Chinese  Foreign  Ministry  on  May  11  fully  encapsulate  the 
substance  of  the  agreement  reached  between  the  United  States  and 
China. 

We  do  not  wish,  in  an  unclassified  context,  to  go  into  the 
details  of  our  diplomatic  exchanges.   However,  we  do  wish  to  ensure 
that  the  Committee  members  are  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  basis 
of  the  understandings  reached  between  the  U.S.  and  China. 

We  would  be  happy  to  discuss  this  matter  further  in  a 

classified  session. 
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House  International  Relations  Committee 

June  19,  1996 


Q:   U.S.  policy  for  almost  two  decades  has  focused  far  more 
heavily  on  Pakistani  nuclear  and  missile  behavior  than  on  similar 
activities  in  India. 

—  Is  this  administration  less  alarmed  by  Indian  activities  in 
these  areas  than  by  Pakistani  activities? 

—  Does  the  administration  believe  that  Indian  activities  in 
these  areas  are  somehow  more  benign  than  Pakistani 
activities? 

—  Does  the  administration  believe  that  Indian  activities  in 
these  areas  are  less  of  a  threat  to  regional  peace  and 
stability  than  Pakistani  activities? 

—  If  not,  then  why  does  this  administration  continue  this 
imbalanced  approach? 


A.    Nuclear  and  ballistic  missile  developments  in  India  and 
Pakistan  alike  have  serious  implications  for  both  South  Asian 
security  and  global  nonproliferation  and  disarmament  initiatives. 
Nonproliferation,  therefore,  is  a  major  part  of  our  overall 
relationships  with  India  and  Pakistan,  both  of  which  have  refused 
to  sign  the  Nuclear  Nonproliferation  Treaty  or  accept  any  other 
formal  restrictions  on  their  strategic  capabilities.   U.S. 
nonproliferation  strategy  is  primarily  a  reaction  to  this 
situation,  and  is  not  specifically  linked  to  our  judgments  about 
either  country's  willingness  or  ability  to  use  those  capabilities 
against  others. 

Our  nonproliferation  engagement  with  Pakistan  has  been 
particularly  extensive,  largely  for  two  reasons:  U.S.  law  and 
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international  dual-use  control  regimes,  in  recognition  of 
sovereignty  and  other  practical  considerations,  focus  on 
international  transfers,  not  indigenous  development;  and  Pakistan 
has  historically  been  much  more  reliant  than  India  on  foreign 
suppliers. 

Sanctions  do  not  always  have  the  intended  effect.   Further 
expanding  the  scope  of  U.S.  legislative  sanctions  would  deprive 
us  of  the  flexibility  we  need  to  deal  with  foreign  governments  on 
proliferation  issues.   U.S.  actions  against  Pakistan,  India,  or 
other  countries  that  are  perceived  as  unilateral  or  narrowly 
focused  also  run  the  risk  of  stimulating  a  nationalistic  backlash 
that  raises,  not  lowers,  political  incentives  for  nuclear  and 
missile  development. 

We  have  discussed  with  India  and  Pakistan  the  likely  effect 
on  their  relations  with  the  U.S.  if  they  cross  nonproliferation 
thresholds.   There  are  de  facto  penalties  that  attend  the 
indigenous  development  of  nuclear  and  missile  systems,  such  as 
increased  scrutiny  of  exports,  and  extra  controls  under  the 
enhanced  proliferation  control  initiative  (EPCI)  regulations. 

In  any  case,  our  existing  sanctions  law  has  not  singled  out 
Pakistan.   We  imposed  sanctions  against  the  Indian  entity  ISRO 
for  imports  in  support  of  indigenous  missile  development;  these 
sanctions  had  a  very  serious  effect  on  IRSO's  procurement 
activities.   In  addition,  in  the  late  1970's,  India  lost 
significant  nuclear  cooperation  arrangements  with  the  United 
States  because  of  Indian  refusal  to  sign  the  Nuclear 
Nonproliferation  Treaty  or  to  accept  fullscope  IAEA  safeguards  on 
its  nuclear  facilities. 
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House  International  Relations  Committee 
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1 .  Q:  Does  KEDO  have  enough  money  to  meet  its  obligations  through  the  remainder  of 
the  current  fiscal  year?  If  not,  how  large  is  the  shortfall,  and  what  are  your  plans  to 
cover  it?  Can  we  get  this  money  from  South  Korea  or  Japan?  Can  we  get  this  money 
from  other  countries? 


A:      We  expect  KEDO  to  have  a  significant  funding  shortfall  during  the  remainder  of 
the  current  fiscal  year  for  its  shipments  of  heavy  fuel  oil  to  the  Democratic  People's 
Republic  of  Korea  required  by  the  Agreed  Framework.  Over  the  past  year,  we  have 
mounted  an  extensive  global  effort  in  Europe,  Asia,  Latin  America,  and  Canada  to 
secure  funding  from  the  international  community  for  KEDO,  particularly  its  heavy  fuel 
oil  project.  Most  recently,  Ambassador  Paul  Cleveland,  the  U.S.  Representative  to  and 
chairman  of  the  KEDO  Executive  Board,  visited  the  ASEAN  states  as  well  as  major 
European  capitals,  to  seek  further  support.  He  was  accompanied  by  the  Japanese  and 
Korean  representatives  to  the  KEDO  Executive  Board.  As  a  result  of  our  efforts,  total 
contributions  to  the  organization  since  it  was  established  in  March  199S  are  about  $60 
million. 

Still,  our  estimates  for  heavy  fuel  oil  funding  have  proven  low  due  to  a  particularly 
strong  oil  market.  Also,  because  of  the  uneven  cash  flow  to  KEDO,  it  has  been  forced 
to  periodically  seek  suppliers  credits.  That  has  also  forced  up  the  price  of  oil  shipments 
since  only  a  limited  number  of  oil  companies  have  been  willing  to  bid  on  contracts 
which  involve  such  credits. 
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We  will  continue  our  efforts  to  secure  sufficient  international  funding  in  close 
consultation  with  Japan  and  the  Republic  of  Korea.  We  would  note,  however,  that  both 
those  countries  have  pledged  to  shoulder  the  significantly  greater  financial  commitment 
required  to  build  the  light-water  reactors  pledged  under  the  Agreed  Framework.  That 
commitment  will  reach  in  the  billions  of  dollars. 
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2.  Q:  In  your  judgment,  what  would  be  the  impact  of  a  failure  by  KEDO  to  live  up  to  its 
obligation  to  deliver  heavy  fuel  oil  to  North  Korea?  Could  such  a  failure  derail  the 
entire  Agreed  Framework?  If  the  Agreed  Framework  were  derailed,  would  this  end  up 
saving  us  money  or  costing  us  more? 


A:     Failure  by  KEDO  to  live  up  to  its  obligation  to  deliver  heavy  fuel  oil  to  North 
Korea  would  be  a  serious  blow  to  continued  implementation  of  the  Agreed  Framework. 
Those  shipments  are  the  one  tangible  benefit  north  Korea  has  received  from  agreeing  to 
freeze  its  nuclear  weapons  program  and  are  explicitly  intended  as  a  substitute  for 
potential  nuclear  energy  that  would  have  come  from  the  frozen  reactors. 

If  shipments  were  significantly  delayed  or  reduced,  the  North  might  unfreeze  its 
nuclear  program,  which  would  unravel  the  whole  Agreed  Framework.  One  obvious 
course  of  action  available  to  North  Korea  as  a  partial  step  would  be  to  halt  the  joint 
U.S.-DPRK  effort  to  store  the  North's  spent  fuel  rods,  which  contain  enough  plutonium 
for  a  handful  of  nuclear  weapons. 

Our  view  is  that  the  financial  commitment  we  are  making  now,  in  the  tens  of 
millions  of  dollars  per  year,  is  worth  the  investment  given  the  regional  and  global 
danger  posed  by  an  ongoing  north  Korean  nuclear  weapons  program.  It  is  also  a 
relatively  small  insurance  premium  to  pay  to  help  avoid  the  billions  that  might  be 
needed  in  the  event  of  a  security  breakdown  in  Northeast  Asia. 
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3.  Q:  How  much  money  does  KEDO  need  to  carry  out  its  FY97  obligations?  Of  this 
amount,  how  much  does  the  Administration  believe  the  U.S.  should  provide?  How 
much  is  being  budgeted  in  the  legislation  now  moving  through  the  Congress?  What  will 
be  the  likely  impact  if  Congress  fails  to  give  the  administration  the  sum  it  needs  for  the 
U.S.  KEDO  contribution? 


A:     Our  FY97  budget  request  for  $25  million  is  intended  mainly  for  use  on  KEDO's 
heavy  fuel  oil  project  and  its  administrative  costs.  The  total  cost  of  both  for  KEDO  in 
FY97  will  be  approximately  $70  million.  The  Administration  would  also  like  to 
contribute  a  small  amount  to  KEDO's  light-water  reactor  project,  in  recognition  of  our 
leadership  of  the  KEDO  board. 

It  is  also  a  relatively  small  insurance  premium  to  pay  to  help  avoid  the  billions  that 
might  be  needed  in  the  event  of  a  security  breakdown  in  Northeast  Asia.  A  cut  to  $13 
million  will  seriously  undermine  KEDO,  particularly  its  ability  to  finance  heavy  fuel  oil 
shipments,  and  our  ability  to  continue  to  lead  on  this  vital  issue. 
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1.   Q:   UNSCOM  just  had  a  stand-off  for  nearly  a  week  with  the 
Iraqi  government,  which  rejected  UNSCOM  inspection  of  five 
separate  sites,  including  Iraqi  Government  ministries.   As  of 
Saturday  June  18th,  UNSCOM  left  those  sites,  without  the  ability 
to  carry  out  inspections. 

--  What  happened  here? 

A:   UNSCOM  had  organized  this  inspection  of  Republican 
Guard  facilities  and  other  sites  considered  sensitive  by  the 
Iraqis  in  an  attempt  to  discover  proscribed  items  related  to 
Iraq's  weapons  of  mass  destruction  programs.   UNSCOM  believes 
that  the  Republican  Guard  is  deeply  involved  in  Iraqi  efforts 
to  hide  WMD- related  material.   Although  UNSCOM  has  always  had 
right  to  inspect  these  sites,  it  had  not  exercised  this  right 
as  energetically  as  it  has  this  year.   Iraq  reacted  strongly  to 
what  it  apparently  perceived  as  a  new  situation. 

—  Why  did  UNSCOM  give  up  on  investigating  these  sites? 

Faced  with  Iraqi  intransigence,  UNSCOM  decided  that  the 
issue  should  be  brought  to  the  Security  Council  for 
resolution.   UNSCOM  has  not  surrendered  the  right  to  return  to 
these  sites  at  a  later  time. 

--  What  is  the  next  step? 

The  next  step  has,  in  fact,  already  been  taken.   After 
hearing  Executive  Chairman  Rolf  Ekeus'  report  on  the  blockages, 
the  Security  Council  sent  him  back  to  Iraq  to  confront  the 
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Iraqis,  armed  with  a  new  resolution  that  called  the  blockages 

"a  clear  violation  of  Security  Council  resolutions"  and 

demanded  that  Iraq  allow  UNSCOM  "immediate,  unconditional,  and 

unrestricted  access"  to  all  facilities  that  the  inspectors 

wished  to  enter.  The  Council  President  also  issued  a  statement 

condemning  Iraq's  refusal  to  comply  with  UN  resolutions.   The 

US  and  UK  had  pressed  for  a  resolution  declaring  Iraq  in 

material  breach  of  Council  resolutions,  but  other  members  were 

not  ready  for  this  step.   As  a  result  of  Ekeus'  talks,  he  and 

Tariq  Aziz  issued  a  joint  statement  in  which  Iraq  agreed  to 

allow  UNSCOM  unconditional  access  to  all  sites.   Tariq  Aziz 

also  agreed  to  honor  a  set  of  modalities  governing  UNSCOM 

access  to  sensitive  sites. 

The  Council  on  July  15  sent  in  another  inspection  to  test 

the  modalities.   The  Iraqis  again  obstructed  UNSCOM.   On  two 

occasions,  they  held  up  the  inspection  teams  at  roadblocks  some 

distance  from  the  target  sites.   The  inspectors  as  of  July  22 

have  withdrawn  from  Iraq. 

—  What  is  th«  UN  Security  Council  and  its  loading  members, 
including  the  United  States,  going  to  do  about  this  refusal  by 
the  Iraqi  authorities  to  cooperate  with  weapons  inspections? 

The  US  and  UK  have  taken  the  lead  in  reasserting  support 

for  UNSCOM  and  have  made  it  clear  that  only  unconditional  and 

unrestricted  access  to  Iraqi  sites  will  satisfy  the  Council. 

Ambassador  Albright  has  stated  that  "if  the  situation 
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persists. . .the  Council  will  have  no  choice  but  to  conclude 
that  Iraq  is  in  material  breach  of  its  obligations."   Given 
Iraq's  latest  defiance,  the  US  is  working  with  other  members  of 
the  Council  to  table  a  resolution  declaring  material  breach. 

—  Are  you  looking  for  diplomatic,  political,  economic,  or 
military  options? 

Council  members  are  actively  considering  what  new  actions 

are  needed  to  deal  with  the  Iraqi  challenge.   It  has  faced 

Iraqi  defiance  before.   On  seven  occasions,  the  Council  found 

Iraq  to  be  in  material  breach  of  its  obligations.   Iraq  has 

usually  backed  down.   Military  force  was  ultimately  used  in 

only  one  of  the  seven  incidents  involving  material  breach.   US 

policy  is  clear:   We  will  back  Council  efforts  to  bring  Iraq 

into  compliance  with  UN  resolutions. 
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4.   Q:   Ms.  Davis,  I  would  like  to  explore  the  issue  of 
disarmament  in  the  context  of  a  CTB  Treaty.   I  know  that  the 
President  has  reaffirmed  our  commitment  to  the  Article  VI  of  the 
NPT.   He  specifically  did  this  at  the  Moscow  Summit  with 
President  Yeltsin  last  April. 

How  do  we  translate  that  commitment  into  something 
meaningful  in  the  CTB  treaty  language? 

And  if  this  Treaty  is  not  the  right  place  for  it,  what 
other  forum  do  we  have  in  mind? 

A:   The  current  text  of  the  CTBT  will  prevent  states  from 
conducting  all  nuclear  explosions.   No  amount  of  computer  modeling 
or  simulation,  no  amount  of  experimentation,  and  no  other 
combination  of  activities  can  replace  nuclear  weapons  test 
explosions.   The  prohibition  on  testing  will  thus  constrain  the 
ability  of  the  nuclear  weapons  states  to  improve  their  nuclear 
weapons.   The  current  text  would  in  this  way  produce  a  CTBT  that 
would  be  an  essential,  real,  and  concrete  step  towards  further 
disarmament . 

The  heads  of  government  of  the  G-7  countries  and  Russia  at  the 
June  29  Summit  in  Lyon  again  noted  that  such  a  treaty  would  be  a 
major  step  in  the  accomplishment  of  a  priority  goal  for  the 
international  community  in  the  field  of  disarmament  and  non- 
proliferation  and  the  implementation  of  the  obligations  contained 
in  Article  VI  of  the  NPT.   They  reaffirmed  our  commitment  to  the 
objectives  set  forth  in  the  document  on  Principles  and  Objectives 
for  Nuclear  Non-proliferation  and  Disarmament  adopted  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  NPT  Review  and  Extension  Conference. 
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That  document  called  for  completion  by  the  Conference  on 
Disarmament  (CD)  of  a  CTBT  in  1996;  immediate  commencement  and 
early  conclusion  by  the  CD  of  a  fissile  material  cutoff  treaty;  and 
the  determined  pursuit  by  the  nuclear  weapon  states  of  systematic 
and  progressive  efforts  to  reduce  nuclear  weapons  globally,  with 
the  ultimate  goal  of  eliminating  those  weapons,  and  by  all  states 
of  general  and  complete  disarmament  under  strict  and  effective 
international  control. 
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5.   Q:   It  is  my  understanding  that  one  of  the  major  issues  still 
unresolved  is  India's  insistence  on  inclusion  of  a  time-bound 
formula  for  elimination  of  nuclear  weapons  in  the  text  of  the  CTB 
Treaty. 

Is  it  our  position  that  we  cannot  accept  such  linkage? 

What  are  the  chances  of  arriving  at  some  language  in  the 
preamble  of  the  treaty  that  might  be  mutually  acceptable 
to  both  India  and  the  U.S.? 

What  I  am  really  after  is  a  clearer  articulation  of  how 
do  we  really  view  the  prospects  for  global  nuclear 
disarmament? 

Are  we  talking  about  10  years,  20  years,  or  50  years? 


Answer 

The  United  States  cannot  accept  such  linkage. 

Most  states,  including  the  United  States,  have  declared  that 
we  should  all  strive  toward  the  goal  of  global  elimination  of 
nuclear  weapons.   Achieving  that  important  goal  will  be 
challenging  and  complex,  and  no  one  can  predict  how  long  it  will 
take.   It  has  to  be  pursued  step  by  step,  and  under  current 
international  circumstances,  on  a  bilateral  basis  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Russian  Federation.   The  CTBT  is  a  key  step 
toward  that  goal,  a  step  which  is  feasible  now.   Linking  the  CTBT 
to  other  measures  which  are  not  feasible  now  would  block  an 
achievement  that  is  within  our  reach. 
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7.   Q:  -  It  is  my  understanding  that  the  current  session  of  the  CD 
is  also  discussing  limits  on  fissile  material  production. 

What  is  the  status  of  these  negotiations? 

What  are  the  unresolved  issues? 


A:   President  Clinton  called  for  the  early  conclusion  of  a  treaty 
banning  the  production  of  fissile  material  for  nuclear  explosives 
or  outside  of  international  safeguards  on  September  27,  1993.   In 
December  1993,  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly  (UNGA)  adopted 
a  consensus  resolution  that  recommended  the  negotiation  of  a  non- 
discriminatory, multilateral,  internationally  and  effectively 
verifiable  treaty  banning  the  production  of  fissile  material  for 
nuclear  weapons  or  other  nuclear  explosive  devices.   In  March 
1995,  the  Conference  on  Disarmament  (CD)  reached  consensus  on  a 
negotiating  mandate  based  on  the  December  1993  UNGA  resolution. 
However,  negotiations  in  the  CD  on  a  cutoff  treaty  have  not 
yet  begun.   The  beginning  of  negotiations  on  the  cutoff  treaty 
was  stalled  during  the  1995  CD  session  due  primarily  to  the 
efforts  of  some  countries  to  seek  to  link  the  initiation  of 
cutoff  negotiations  with  other  disarmament  issues,  which  the  U.S. 
opposes.   During  1996,  the  CD's  efforts  have  been  focused  almost 
entirely  on  the  finalization  of  a  Comprehensive  Test  Ban  Treaty, 
and  there  currently  appears  to  be  almost  no  prospect  of  a 
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breakthrough  on  the  initiation  of  cutoff  treaty  negotiations 
until  the  CTBT  negotiations  are  concluded.   After  the  CTBT 
negotiations  are  concluded,  the  Administration  believes  that  the 
CD  should  give  top  priority  to  the  initiation  of  negotiations  on 
a  fissile  material  cutoff  treaty,  with  no  linkages,  based  on  the 
March  1995  mandate. 
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III.  B.   Role  of  the  ABM  Treaty 

1.   Q:   Some  people  are  arguing  that  the  ABM  Treaty  is  a  Cold  War 
relic  and  that  it  should  be  scrapped. 

—  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  continuing  relevance  of  the  ABM 
Treaty? 

—  Is  the  doctrine  of  nuclear  deterrence  still 
relevant?  Why? 

If  deterrence  worked  well  for  40  years  against  a  superpower 
like  the  Soviet  Union,  why  would  it  not  work  against  the  so- 
called  rogue  states? 

A:   The  ABM  Treaty  continues  to  be  not  only  relevant,  but 
critical,  to  the  maintenance  of  strategic  stability.   It  has  been 
the  key  to  preventing  a  very  costly  and  futile  arms  race  in 
strategic  defenses,  as  well  as  to  progress  in  limiting  and 
reducing  strategic  offensive  arms.   Maintaining  the  viability  and 
effectiveness  of  the  Treaty  is  necessary  to  ensure  implementation 
of  the.  reductions  in  strategic  offensive  arms  under  START  I,  as 
well  as  progress  toward  further  reductions  beginning  with  START 
II. 

The  doctrine  of  nuclear  deterrence  is  still  relevant.   Our 
capacity  for  retaliation  has  been  the  most  important  factor  in 
containing  the  huge  strategic  ballistic  missile  threat  facing  us 
in  the  past.   We  will  continue  to  rely  on  that  capacity  and  that 
policy  into  the  future,  as  the  size  of  the  strategic  threat  is 
reduced. 
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Nuclear  weapons  play  their  strongest  role  in  deterring 
threats  or  the  use  of  nuclear,  biological,  and  chemical  (NBC) 
weapons  against  the  territory  of  the  United  States  and  its  Allies 
and  their  populations.   Nuclear  forces  are  effective  in  deterring 
NBC  use  in  regional  conflicts,  when  a  proliferant  is  likely  to 
regard  the  use  of  any  NBC  weapons  as  increasing  the  probability 
of  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons  in  response.   However,  some 
proliferants  might  be  willing  to  gamble  that  the  United  States 
and  its  Allies  would  not  respond  with  nuclear  weapons  to  a 
chemical  or  biological  weapon  attack,  particularly  if  the  scale 
and  consequences  of  such  attacks  were  relatively  limited.   In 
these  cases,  complementing  nuclear  forces  with  an  appropriate  mix 
of  defensive  conventional  capabilities  (TMD) ,  would  reinforce  the 
overall  deterrence  posture  of  the  U.S.  and  its  Allies  against 
threats  posed  by  proliferants. 
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III.  B.  Role  of  the  ABM  Treaty 

2.   Q:   Should  the  ABM  Treaty  be  amended  to  make  it  more  relevant 
to  the  realities  of  the  post-Cold  War  world? 

—  If  so,  how? 

A:   In  1993,  the  Administration  conducted  a  thorough  policy 
review  regarding  U.S.  ballistic  missile  defense  requirements  and 
the  future  of  the  ABM  Treaty.   The  principal  results  of  that 
review  included  decisions  to  reaffirm  U.S.  commitment  to  the 
Treaty,  and  to  significantly  refocus  U.S.  ballistic  missile 
defense  programs.   Highest  priority  was  assigned  to  development 
and  deployment  of  advanced  theater  missile  defenses,  second 
priority  to  research  and  technology  development  for  national 
missile  defense,  and  third  priority  to  research  on  advanced  BMD 
technologies  as  insurance  against  future  threats.   In  the  context 
of  these  decisions,  it  was  concluded  that  the  Treaty  presented  no 
impediment  to  those  programs  and  therefore  needed  no  change  to 
the  fundamental  obligations  of  the  Treaty.   We  continue  to 
believe  that  to  be  the  case. 

The  Administration  continues  to  assess  the  situation  and  to 
project  the  ballistic  missile  threat  that  the  U.S.  will  face  in 
the  future,  with  a  view  to  adjusting  those  decisions,  as  well  as 
our  conclusion  regarding  amendment  of  the  Treaty,  if  appropriate. 
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III.  B.   Role  of  the  ABM  Treaty 

3.   Q.   It  is  my  understanding  that  the  talks  with  the  Russians 
on  demarcation  of  interceptor  velocities  under  the  ABM  Treaty 
have  made  progress. 

—  Could  you  give  us  an  update  on  those  talks? 

—  Is  such  a  demarcation  necessary  for  the  implementation  of  the 
Administration's  3+3  plan  for  theater  and  national  missile 
defense  systems? 


A.   The  talks  are  intended  to  formalize  succession  to  the  Treaty 
and  to  clarify  the  distinction  between  strategic  ballistic 
missile  defense  systems,  which  are  regulated  by  the  ABM  Treaty, 
and  theater  missile  defense  systems,  which  are  not. 

In  the  recently-concluded  session  of  the  Standing 
Consultative  Commission  (SCO ,  the  United  States,  Belarus, 
Kazakstan,  Russia,  and  Ukraine  reached  preliminary  agreement  on  a 
Memorandum  of  Understanding  on  ABM  Treaty  succession  and  an 
Agreed  Statement  relating  to  demarcation  between  strategic  and 
theater  missile  defenses. 

After  the  Belarus,  Kazakstan,  and  Ukraine  delegations  had  to 
depart  Geneva,  the  United  States  and  Russia  also  reached 
agreement  on  two  other  documents,  one  relating  to  confidence- 
building  measures  on  demarcation,  and  one  on  regulations  for  the 
operation  of  the  SCC. 
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Consultations  with  those  states  continue,  and  we  are  hopeful 
that  Belarus,  Kazakstan,  and  Ukraine  soon  will  be  able  to  join 
the  agreements  reached  by  the  United  States  and  Russia.   In  the 
meantime,  all  four  documents  are  undergoing  internal  U.S.  review 
prior  to  signature,  the  first  step  in  the  process  leading  to 
entry  into  force. 

Discussions  up  to  now  have  focused  on  so-called  lower 
velocity  interceptor  missiles,  and  the  Agreed  Statement  pertains 
to  lower-velocity  systems.   The  notification  and  information 
sharing  arrangements  in  the  Confidence  Building  Measures 
Agreement  apply  to  TMD  systems  specified  and  agreed  by  the 
parties,  irrespective  of  interceptor  velocity.   We  soon  will  be 
engaging  the  Russians  in  discussions  on  higher-velocity  TMD 
systems,  to  complete  the  discussions  on  demarcation. 

The  Administration's  "3+3"  plan  pertains  to  National  Missile 
Defense,  and  therefore  is  not  affected  by  the  existence,  or  lack, 
of  a  demarcation  understanding.   The  system  is  to  be  developed, 
but  not  deployed,  in  three  years,  that  is,  by  the  year  2000.   A 
decision  to  deploy  a  national  missile  defense  could  be  taken  at 
that  time  or  any  time  later,  and  under  the  plan  the  system  could 
be  deployed  within  three  years  following  the  decision. 
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D.   NPT  Follow-up 

2.   The  large  number  of  non-nuclear  weapon  states  that  voted  for 
indefinite  extension  of  the  NPT  will  be  looking  toward  the  five 
nuclear  weapon  states  and  especially  the  U.S.  for  leadership  in 
implementing  the  treaty. 

One  such  step  is  strengthening  the  IAEA.   How  are  you 
working  to  strengthen  the  IAEA? 

What  about  implementation  of  UN  Security  Council  Resolution 
984  on  negative  and  positive  security  assurances? 

A:   This  Administration  has  placed  a  high  priority  on 
strengthening  the  ability  of  the  IAEA  safeguards  system  to  detect 
the  presence  of  undeclared  nuclear  activities  in  states  with 
comprehensive  safeguards  agreements.   We  have  also  sought  to 
provide  the  resources  the  IAEA  needs  to  execute  its  growing 
safeguards  responsibilities. 

The  most  visible  vehicle  for  strengthening  safeguards  has 
been  the  IAEA's  program  for  strengthening  the  effectiveness  and 
improving  the  efficiency  of  the  safeguards  system,  known  as 
Programme  93+2.   This  has  been  a  three  year,  comprehensive  review 
of  the  implementation  of  safeguards  designed  to  make  them  more 
efficient  and  to  allow  them  to  provide  credible  assurance  of  the 
absence  of  undeclared  nuclear  activities.   The  U.S.  has  provided 
substantial  support  to  this  effort,  in  the  areas  of  environmental 
monitoring,  remote  technology,  and  information  analysis  to  name 
three. 
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The  Agency  has  already  implemented  a  number  of  new  measures 
under  this  program,  including  environmental  sampling  at  nuclear 
facilities,  that  it  determined  it  already  had  the  authority  to 
implement  under  existing  safeguards  agreements.   For  the  last 
year,  efforts  have  also  focused  on  defining  the  new  measures  and 
new  authority  that  the  Agency  needs  to  carry  out  its  assigned 
task.   Following  substantial  work  by  the  Secretariat,  which 
produced  a  draft  of  a  model  protocol  to  grant  these  new 
authorities,  the  IAEA  Board  of  Governors  has  convened  an  open- 
ended  committee  of  the  Board  to  finalize  the  model  protocol  and 
report  back  to  the  Board  in  December.   Following  adoption  of  the 
protocol,  we  will  have  to  work  to  have  individual  states  adopt  it 
as  an  amendment  to  existing  safeguards  agreements. 

In  addition  to  our  work  in  support  of  Programme  93+2,  the 
U.S.  undertakes  a  number  of  activities  intended  to  provide  the 
resources  necessary  strengthen  the  safeguards  system.   The  U.S. 
was  one  of  the  leaders  in  the  fight  this  past  May  and  June  to 
provide  real  growth  to  the  IAEA  safeguards  budget  to  support  the 
implementation  of  Programme  93+2  measures.   The  U.S.  also 
provides  substantial  extra-budgetary  support.   It  contributes 
approximately  nine  million  dollars  annually  from  the 
international  organizations  and  programs  budget  to  conduct 
research  and  development  and  direct  support  activities  for  IAEA 
safeguards,  as  well  as  expending  additional  funds  DOE  and  DOD 
program  budgets.   The  U.S.  also  routinely  makes  multimillion 
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dollar  contributions  to  replace  obsolete  safeguards  equipment. 
Finally  our  acceptance  of,  and  financing  for,  the  application  of 
safeguards  to  nuclear  material  deemed  excess  to  U.S.  defense 
needs  demonstrates  our  own  willingness  to  accept  safeguards. 
Greater  detail  of  our  efforts  to  strengthen  safeguards  can  be 
found  in  the  Administration's  annual  report  to  Congress  pursuant 
to  Section  601  of  the  Nuclear  Non-Proliferation  Act. 

The  U.N.  Security  Council  adopted  Resolution  984  by  consensus 
on  April  11,  1995.   U.S.  policy  on  negative  and  positive  security 
assurances,  which  is  reflected  in  Resolution  984,  was  articulated 
by  Secretary  of  State  Christopher  on  April  5,  1995.   These 
statements  of  policy  by  the  U.S.  and  the  other  nuclear  powers  were 
effective  on  those  dates. 
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